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Messrs. Methuen have just published “THE SYSTE M,” @ New and Important 


Novel by Mr. Percy White, Author of “The West End,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE SECOND EDITION IS READY OF A NEW AND STRIKING ROMANCE 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Now is Ready a New Book by G. H. Lorimer, the Author of “Letters from a@ Self-Made Merchant to his Son.” 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a pendant to Mr. Lorimer’s ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant,” a book which has had, both here and in America, an almost unprecedented 
success. In this book the father tells the story of his own rise with the same inimitable wit and racy wisdom. : . 


Kindly write to Messrs, Methuen for particulars of their Two New Series, ‘‘METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY” and 
‘“‘“METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS,” 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 
OMNIA NON NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER 
PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. An Edition 
limited to 350 copies on Hand-made Paper. Folio, £3 3s. net. 

Aspecial Prospectus of this book may be obtained. 

“For the first time, the famous ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ is issued complete in 
facsimile. The work is in many respects unique. It is a notable product of 
the Aldine Press, and the masterpiece of Venetian book illustration. The 
present facsimile constitutes an unprecedented book to the scholar and the 
artist. No lover of fine works will be content without it. It will before long 
be only less scarce than the original.” —Athenzum. 


FRANCESCO GUARDI. By Georce A. Srmonson. 
Imperial 4to, with 41 Plates, £2 2s. net. The Edition is limited to 400 
copies. A Prospectus, with specimen Plate, may be obtained from the 
Publishers. 

‘Mr. Simonson has not spared himself the pains of research, and his book, 
with its many characteristic illustrations, is a worthy monument of one of the 
latest born of the artists who were among the glories of the Venetian 


Republic.”—Standard. 
PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Dimon. With 19 Plates in 


Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
A Prospectus of this book may be obtained. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
“It isa work of real value and will be recognised as an authority. It has 
been written with knowledge and by one who has gone thoroughly into the 
subject.” —Birmingham Post. 
“The illustrations are things of beauty, joys for ever.”—Punch, 


PALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 
By W. Herwoop. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
This work treats of the athletic sports of medisval Italy, and especially of 
that ultimate survival of the old chivalric games, the Palio of Siena. 
“Mr. Heywood has every qualification for the task he has undertaken— 
thorough knowledge of the Italian language, Tuscan history, and medizval 
customs, and the power of deftly handling his own speech.”—Scotsman. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 
y 


A. W. WuiTEHEAD. With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 

“It isa good piece of writing, this book about Coligny. It is careful and 
judicious, and shows on not a single page the hasty dogmatism of youth. 
Jspecially valuable in Mr. Whitehead’s book is his clever disentanglement of 
the complex threads which surround notorious incidents like the murder of 
Francis, Duke of Guise, and the great Massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“ An important and original contribution.”—Daily Chronicle. : 

“A fine piece of historical portraiture, vivid in individual characterisation, 
and conceived in a spirit of impartiality.””—Academy. 2 

“The book is a thoroughly good one in every respect.”—Guardian, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 


TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘The Age 
of Wyclif.’” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the Fifth Volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a 
new HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Edited by Prof. C. W. C. Oman), from the 
earliest times down to the year 1815. 

“Mr. Trevelyan has performed a great literary feat. No one who begins 
the volume will be tempted to leave it unread.’’—Speaker. 

“This book is the most fortunate sign of the times that has been seen since 
Mr. J. R. Green’s ‘Short History.’ The book is eminently readable. Master of a 
style which is stimulating and brilliant, and with a power of pointed antithesis 
which his great-uncle would not have disdained, Mr. Trevelyan writes in a 
way that is certain to attract those whom it is intended to attract. His clear 
and rapid writing, his strong and imaginative grasp of personalities, his deep 
human sympathy, his sense of the greatness and dignity of life and the glory 
of liberty, all make him eminently the man for such a task as this, provided, 
of course, that he have an adequate acquaintance with the authorities, and 
this is evident on every page. There is a true and artistic ay oningee pre- 
served throughout, and the reader is constantly kept on the alert by the 
freshness and epigrammatic vigour with which the author tells his tale. It 

is no mere summary of results we have here, but the salient features of a 
period as they present themselves to a reflecting mind.’—Guardian, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W.G. CoLiinewoop, 
M.A. With Portraits, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
|Half-Crown Library. 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing a series of books under the above title which: 
will contain many books of general interest and first-rate quality at the low 
price of 2s, 6d, net. They are well printed and bound uniformly in cloth, 





A HISTORY OF ROME : during the Later Republic 
ond the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greenipez, M.A. In 6 vols. 
Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.) ith Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. It is to be a general history of the period in the widest sense of 
the words. Social life, military history, politics, law, personal narrative, 
eventually literature, will all be repeeseated. It is also to be a work of 
reference on a minute scale. 

“A worthy introduction to Gibbon. Mr. Greenidge is a deep political 
thinker and an admirable writer.””—Outlook. 

“ His diction is clear and pleasant, his judgments based upon definite con- 
ceptions of persons and things.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


BARONESS DE BertToucH. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
** A unique book of a strange arresting figure.” —St. James's Gazette. 
‘‘ A striking and extraordinary book, more romantic even than a romance,” 
“*Full of miracles and prodigies.’"—Daily Mirror. —Daily Chronicle. 
“ A curious and remarkable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“‘The book is a most readable one and introduces us to an undoubtedly 
remarkable character.” —Bystander. 


ECOND EDITION. 


s 
WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA. By Freperickx 


PatmMeR. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

_ Mr, Palmer's impetuosity and élan carry all beforethem. He is an impres- 
sionist. In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian orgy lives again ; and 
the reader is hurried along in spite of himself.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is a series of word-pictures—instantaneous impressions of scenes at 
the front, and very vivid and interesting impressions they are.”—Daily Mirror. 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 
By P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

** The whole of the chapters on town life and on town trade are as instruc- 
tive as they are amusing. Many chapters are a distinct and valuable addition 
to the history of Scotland. We do not know anywhere such a succinct, lucid, 
and yet copious account of the relations between the crafts and the merchant 


guilds.”—Athenzum. 
SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN. By Rosert Sovuruey. Vol. II. 
— HAWKINS, GRENVILLE, ESSEX, and RALEIGH. Crown 
vo, ° 


The Second Volume of a well-known Series of Lives by Southey, the First 
Volume of which was published by Messrs. Methuen some years ago. 


POEMS. By Emmy Dickinson. First Series. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

This is the first issue in England of a very remarkable volume of poems. 
Miss Dickinson is a highly spiritual and mystical writer, and her poems have 
some of the flavour of William Blake. 

Edited by J. H. 


ANECDOTES OF SOLDIERS. 
This book contains over 1,500 stories of soldiers in peace and war. 


Crown 


SetTLe. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 


SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WEANS AT ROWALLAN. By K. Fitzpatrick. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME. By H. A. 


MitTcHE.t Kears. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HEART OF MY HEART. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. By Constance 


CoTTERELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By ADELINE 


By Exiis MeRepiTu. 





METHUEN and C©O., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A PARSON 
IN A FIX. 


In Victor L. Whitechurch’s CANON IN 
RESIDENCE (6s.) is told the extraordinary holiday 
experiences of the Rev. Canon Smith when abroad, 
and their consequences. A clerical comedy. 





—— G. Ystridde’s THREE DUKES (6s.) gives a 
vivid picture of life among the Russian upper 
classes of to-day. 


Olive Schreiner’s TROOPEK PETER 
HALKET OF MASHONALANDis the First Volume 
of Mr. Unwin’s New is. Series of Standard Novels. 
Bound in cloth. 





W. R. Morfill’s THE STORY OF RUSSIA 
(Illustrated, 5s.) has been revised to date, and 
contains a Supplementary Chapter dealing with 
recent events. 








L. Cecil Jane’s COMING OF PARLIAMENT 
(Story of the Nations, 5s.) “‘is a valuable addition 
to a series which has many attractions for students 
of history.”—‘‘ Scotsman.” 


Dr. Andrew McPhail’s ESSAYS IN 
PURITANISM (6s.) give appreciations of Jonathan 
Edwards, John Winthrop, Wesley, Whitman, and 
Margaret Fuller. 


IMPOSTOR OR NOT? 


Percy Fitzgerald’s LADY JEAN: THE 
ROMANCE OF THE GREAT DOUGLAS CAUSE, 
tells the story of the most famous lawsuit of the 
Eighteenth Century. With Photogravure and 
other Illustrations, 12s. net. 











Arthur H. Beavan’s BIRDS I HAVE 
KNOWN is the First Volume of a Series recording 
the Author’s wide experiences of birds and their 
habits. 


The “ Athenzum,” “Spectator,” “Academy,” 
“Times,” “ Truth,’ “Literary World,” “Daily 
Chronicle,” “Pall Mall Gazette,” “Scotsman,” and 
practically the whole Press unite in testifying to 
the remarkable interest and high literary quality 
of K. L. Montgomery’s Novel, MAJOR WEIR (6s.) 


Sidney Low’s THE GOVERNANCE OF 
ENGLAND (7s. 6d. net) “is acute, dispassionate, 
nearly always suggestive, and very often illumi- 





nating.”—“ Times.” 


The “Co-operative News” 





says :—‘‘ No 
novelist has ever written a more stirring romance 
than is contained in the Memoirs related in THE 
HUNGRY FORTIES” (6s.), with an Introduction 
by Mrs, Cobden Unwin. 





A New Edition of George Howell’s LABOUR 
LEGISLATION, LABOUR MOVEMENTS, AND 
LABOUR LEADERS is now ready. 2vols. 7s. the 
Set. 


DUCKWORTH AND COS LIST 


4 BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
FULL OF GOOD STORIES. In Demand Everywhere, 


THE REMINISCENCES 


OF AN 


IRISH LAND AGENT, 


Being those of SAMUEL M: HUSSEY. Compiled by HOME CORDON, 
Royal 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 12s. 6d, net, 


** Wherever you open his book you will find a good story or a flash of wit,” 
—Daily Mail, 

** A more vivacious, candid, or indiscreet recital we have seldom pr ea 

A human document, a storehouse of anecdote and of shrewd obiter dicta, 

Very entertaining book.”—Spectator. ’ 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE PURPLE LAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of “Green Mansions.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“This enchanting romance. Extraordinary charm. A moro 
romantic recital of adventure it would be difficult to imagine. 


“Has no competitors and need fear no rivals.”—SPECTATOR, 





REVOLUTIONARY TYPES. By I. A. Tavtor. 


With an Introduction by B. B. CunninGHame-Granam. Demy 8yo, 
7s. 6d. net. , 


“Miss Taylor has made living, breathing figures of all the dead she hag 
touched, and in a manner enthusiastic yet grave has reminded us that in all 
lives of hope and endeavour there is a triumph more profound than can be 
measured by success.”—Outlook, 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By WituuM J. Rorre, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net, 


BOOKS AND THINGS, * yoizHe 


ESSAYS. 
By G. S. STREET. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHILD. By Karin Micwagsis. <A Psycho- 


logical Study of the Child Mind. Translated from the Swedish by Joun 
NeE1Lson Lavuvrik. 3s. 6d. 





MEDIEVAL ART. By W. R. Lernasy, F.S.A. 


With 66 Full-page Plates and 124 Figures in the Text, pott 4to, 8s, 6d. net, 


ALBERT DURER. By T.Srurce Moore. With 


55 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


G. F. WATTS. By G. K. Cuesrzrton. 35 Illus- 


trations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 





CRITICAL ESSAYS AND 
FRAGMENTS. 


By the late §. ARTHUR STRONG. 


With Memoir by LORD BALCARRES. Royal 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 
[In preparation. 


PROGRESS. By R. B. rae earat  o 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Prince Kroporkiy. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 7s, 6d. net. (Shortly. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of “The Roadmender.” 


Uniform with ‘*‘ THE ROADMENDER.” 2s. 6d. net. 
(February, 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


By Exinor Giyn, Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth ” and ‘‘The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine.” 6s. 


GOSSIP. By Bensammn Swirr, Author of “In 


Piccadilly.” 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. By Amy 


McLaren, Author of “ From a Davos Balcony.” 6s. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES.* 


Tx1s book cannot be considered a final Life’ of the great 
painter, for in a final work we expect critical analysis and 
generalisation. But if the last word has not been said, and 
the summing up for the jury of time is as yet unpronounced, 
we have a book which is of very great interest. Lady Burne- 
Jones writes from a standpoint of knowledge and sympathy 
impossible to any one else, and we can but admire the skill 
with which she has arranged the material. The narrative is 
full, but never confused, and the characters of the men and 
women who pass through the pages are drawn with rare ease 
and distinctness. 

Burne-Jones was born in Birmingham in 1833. His mother 
survived his birth but a week. His father is described as a 
d:eamy man, intensely devoted to his wife, and later on to 
his child. He was a carver and gilder, and lived at 
11 Bennett’s Hill, the front ground-floor room being the show- 
room where picture and mirror frames were to be seen. King 
Edward’s School at Birmingham was divided into two divisions, 
the commercial and classical, and it was the former that 
Burne-Jones entered at the age of eleven. Later on he was 
transferred to the classical division, with the intention of going 
to Oxford and of entering the Church. It was at school that 
Burne-Jones first showed the remarkable capacity he possessed 
for making lasting friendships. Two fellow-scholars who 
remained lifelong friends muy be mentioned,—Canon Dixon 
and Mr. Cormell Price. The second of these two eventually 
became Head-Master of the Westward Ho! School, and is 
familiar to us as “ the head” in Mr. Kipling’s Stalky and Co. 
When Burne-Jones went to Oxford new friendships were 
made, and among these the most important must be reckoned 
that with William Morris. It is difficult to estimate the 
importance, not only for the two men themselves, but for 
English art and taste, of the close communion of these 
friends, a communion which lasted for forty-three years, and 
was only broken by the death of Morris. 

At Oxford the air was full of the High Church movement, 
and the future artist was greatly attracted by the new spirit. 
Later on difficulties arose, and Lady Burne-Jones says :— 

“Deep reflection followed, and the ground on which he had 
hitherto stood so firmly began to fail. Mr. Price speaks of the 
religious perplexity that Edward went through this year as being 
nothing less than an agony. At one time in his distress he was 
all but ready to silence questioning and accept the tenets of the 
elder Church en bloc; at another he went for counsel to Newman’s 
old friend and disciple, Charles Marriott, the learned and saintly 
vicar of St. Mary’s This interview gave some relief, but the 
whole-hearted, enthusiastic, and unenquiring days were gone.” 
Many years later, when the designs were being made for the 
mosaics in the American church in Rome, we get this state- 
ment of the artist’s view of his relation to Christianity :— 

“There are only two sides of Christianity for which I am fitted 
by the spirit that designs in me—the carol part and the mystical 
part. I could not do without Mediaeval Christianity. The 
central idea of it and all that it has gathered to itself made 
the Europe I exist in. The enthusiasm and the devotion, the 
learning and the art, the humanity and the romance, the self- 
denial and splendid achievement that the human race can never 
be deprived of, except by a cataclysm that would all but destroy 
man himself—all belong to it.” 

The following account of the funeral of Browning in West- 
minster Abbey is so characteristic that it must be quoted :— 

“No candles, no incense, no copes, no nothing that was nice. 
My dear, now they have got these churches they don’t know 
what to do with them—placards all about saying ‘Seats for the 
press,’ ‘ Mourners’—all about. And the procession so poor and 
sorry! A canon 4 feet high next one of 9 feet high—surplice, red 
hood like trousers down the back—you know them all. I would 
have given something for a banner or two,and much I would have 
given if a chorister had come out of the triforium and rent the 
air with a trumpet. How flat these English are—most people are. 
And when the coffin, covered with a pall, is carried by six men it 
looks like a big beetle. And what Paul said was partly so glorious 





* Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, By G. B,-J. 2 vols, London: 
Macmillan 


and Co, (30s, net.) 


that it is the last word that need be said, and partly so poor and 
flat that I wondered that any one could. take the pains to say it. 
But I spent the time looking at the roof and its groining and 
diapered walls, and wanted a service one day in praise of the 
church, and: wondered who had built it and why his name was 
forgotten, and thought how only the church mattered at all, and 
I wanted to push people, and wasn’t in a holy frame of mind I 
assure you. Why couldn’t they leave him in Royal Venice?” 
On another occasion we find the artist exclaiming :—“A pity 
it is I was not born in the Middle Ages. People would then 
have known how to use me—now they don’t know what on 
earth to do with me.” And again :—“ We have eaten the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge and can’t have our garden of 
Eden any more—cannot paint with the same innocency that 
was once possible.” This love of the Middle Ages brought 
with it a natural hatred of the Renaissance, and caused 
Burne-Jones to say :—‘ Cursed be its memory from its first 
abortion to its last—which at its present rate will be about 
the time of the Day of Judgment, when the fire shall burn it 
up and its worthless memory.” But when this painter of the 
old age strayed into modern times was illustrating Chaucer 
for the Kelmscott Press we find him saying :—“I wonder, if 
Chaucer were alive now, or is aware of what is going on, whether 
he'd be satisfied with my pictures to his book, or whether he’d 
prefer impressionist ones. I don’t trust him.” Here we 
perceive that Burne-Jones was at times conscious that the 
great men of the past he so passionately admired were in their 
own time modern, and had little regard for what went before 
them. From such states of mind we can well believe what 
was the impression first produced on Burne-Jones when he 
found the Morte Darthur in a bookseller’s shop at Oxford. 
Ever afterwards the book was for him a sacred thing, and 
with its spirit his Celtic soul was united. 

The key to the inner mind of Burne-Jones was the desire 
to escape into a world of visionary beauty, and a comparative 
lack of interest in things that did not produce a dreamy 
impression of loveliness. To look the other way, actually and 
figuratively, was the mental attitude of Burne-Jones when 
ugly things presented themselves; and in reading this book 
we are often reminded of the stories told by the pupils of 
Ingres, who recorded that “M. Ingres se détourna la téte” 
when ugliness came in his way. As an instance of this 
frame of mind we may mention Burne-Jones’s attitude 
towards The Pilgrim’s Progress. He had not become 
acquainted with it in childhood, and could not be induced 
to read it later because “such names as ‘Mr. Envy’ and 
‘Mr. Despondency ’ he said he could not tolerate.’ In 1885, 
when the Irish question became very prominent, Burne-Jones, 
being an ardent sympathiser with Ireland, left off taking in 
English newspapers and subscribed to Galignani. 

Rossetti was undoubtedly the man whose influence had 
the greatest effect on the younger painter. Such ex- 
pressions as “my glorious Gabriel” show the feeling he 
had for him. Lady Burne-Jones gives most interesting 
accounts of the friendship between the two mer, and also 
gives a pleasant impression of the personality of Mrs. Rossetti, 
and recounts the circumstances of her tragic death from an 
overdose of laudanum. After the death of his wife Rossetti 
altered considerably, and those characteristics which darkened 
his genius in his later years began to show themselves. The 
intercourse between the two friends became less close, but 
Burne-Jones never lost his admiration for his “glorious 
Gabriel.” Another friendship productive of lasting results 
was the one with Ruskin. The writer of the Memoir gives 
a delightful account of a tour in Italy which she and her 
husband took with Ruskin, whose guests they were. In 
what way could a wealthy lover of art spend his money 
better than in taking a young painter to Italy for the first 
time? Burne-Jones began by being a whole-hearted believer 
in Ruskin; but later he found out the essential difference 
between a critic and an artist, especially as regards the beauty 
of the human form. The disillusionment came over Michel- 
angelo, whom, with Botticelli and Mantegna, Burne-Jones 
ardently admired. 

The glimpses we get of Ruskin are interesting, as they 
reveal a side of his nature not so often shown. Apparently 
during their travels in Italy and at other times he was subject 
to deep depression and melancholy. But we also catch sight 
of Ruskin in happier moods, dancing quadrilles with the 
young ladies at a girls’ school. Or, again, when he takes 





his friends to the Christy Minstrels’ entertainment, and is 
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received there as an honoured patron, and things are 
added to the programme especially for him. Through his 
intercourse with Ruskin, Burne-Jones became a witness 
in the Whistler trial,—that ridiculous affair when a British 
jury was called upon to decide which view was right in 
matters of aesthetic difference. The evidence of Burne- 
Jones turned entirely upon finish; and, indeed, on other 
occasions he lays stress on finish being almost the first 
essential of painting. But he never seems to have been con- 
scious that other people might feel finish a vain thing, if in 
attaining it the structural aspect of the figure and the 
building up of planes were lost sight of. 

Side by side in Burne-Jones with the dreaminess and 
mystical feeling there ran a stream of fun and laughter which 
never ceased from childhood to old age. Sometimes in his 
letters it breaks out in the shape of humorous drawings 
full of whimsical character and life. This capacity for 
mirth must always be taken into account in any estimate 
of the man. 

In parting from these memorials we must express our 
gratitude at having presented for us a character of such 
interest and charm. Nor must we forget to mention the rare 
skill with which these volumes have been written, in which 
the interest never flags. 





THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS.* 

Ir is a troubled record that of the last fifty years of South 
American history. Yet it should have been a halcyon period. 
The whole of the continent had thrown over simultaneously 
the rule of Spain, and there were not wanting men in the 
Atlantic Republics who could have carried them some distance 
along the road to a settled form of government. There 
was no fear of foreign intervention—the pronouncement of 
the Monroe doctrine left little doubt as to that possibility— 
and England took the lead in recognising the South American 
States. Mr. Akers affirms that South Americans attach too 
little importance to the bearing of the Monroe doctrine on 
their destinies. It was enunciated when Spain had practically 
lost South America, but it prevented any attempt on her part 
to prolong the struggle. Had there been no such declaration 
the result, though delayed, would have been the same. But 
liberty was not synonymous with progress, and South American 
statesmen shelved questions involving forms of government 
and inter-State jealousies under the delusion that the men they 
ruled cared more for the spirit than the letter of good govern- 
ment, with results that are writ large upon Spanish America 
at the present day. 

Mr. Akers aims at giving to us the story of these States, and 
introducing to us the personalities of the men who have made 
politics for fifty years. He knows the faults of the Spanish- 
American, and briefly indicates them, preferring to let his 
wide and impartial treatment of the many revolutions speak 
for itself. A residence of fourteen years covers a great deal 
of that internecine strife, and as much as any of us care to 
remember; nevertheless, it is very necessary to recollect the 
whole history of these feuds and revolutions if we are to 
understand the present condition of the States and their 
attitude towards each other. The limitations of the South 
American—his narrow vision, his lack of judgment, bis in- 
difference to intellectual interests, and the exaggerated 
importance to him of the personal equation in his view of life— 
appear very plainly in this history, and in the portraits Mr. Akers 
has collected. The most distinguished men on the East side 
have shown this, as Mr. Akers says, and men like the Chilian 
Balmaceda failed for the same reason. They behaved, as he 
says of the Brazilian leaders in the rebellion against Peixoto, 
like men swayed by fixed ideas. And what of the rank-and- 
file, men made on small lines, the average men with Latin 
blood in their veins? They preponderate in the Eastern 
Republics. The Italian immigrants in the Argentine alone 
number eight hundred thousand, in Brazil one million. It 
seemed at one time to us that the hope of South America lay 
in the Pacific Republics, with their more vigorous nationalities, 
clearer moral atmosphere, and cleaner record. They have bled 
each other freely too; but nationality and national feeling 
in Chile and Peru are more genuine than in the East, the 





* (1) The History of South America (1854-1904). By C. E, Akers. London: 
John Murray. [2ls. ATs The Countries of the King’s Award. By Colonel 
Sir T. rs) Holaich, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
[16s. net. 


Chilians, in particular, having less admixture than the other 
South American peoples. Yet in some respects the Chiliang 
and Peruvians have lost ground; drunkenness has increased 
to a fearful extent, self-reliance is on the wane, the adminis. 
tration of justice is scandalous, and the drift to the towns is 
continuous. There must be few more drunken capitals than 
Valparaiso; in 1898 six hundred more cases of drunkenness 
were dealt with in that town, a city of a hundred and 
forty thousand inhabitants, than came before the London 
Magistrates. If this is the price Chile pays for a more 
homogeneous national vitality, it is a heavy one. Mr. Akerg 
is to be commended for a most readable, impartial, clear. 
sighted appreciation of political leaders and their motives, 
and we do not think South Americans will dissent from this 
opinion. 

Sir Thomas Holdich justly remarks that the decision of 
Argentina and Chile to refer the long-standing boundary 
dispute to a British tribunal was for those States a reason 
for pride and self-congratulation, and a high compliment to 
English “traditional honesty of purpose,” besides being the 
greatest triumph of good sense and reason over human 
passions and ambition ever achieved in South America. The 
King’s award settled a dispute which would inevitably have 
been settled by arms otherwise, for both Republics had been 
arming for the fray. Your South American is a good fighter, 
for he is nearly always at it; his courage is high, and his 
temper savage. The ironclad ‘ Huascar,’ now lying in 
Taleahuano Dock, a naval memorial to the gallantry of 
Peruvian and Chilian seamen, reminds us of this; and at 
the battle of Tacna, in the war between Chile and Peru, in 
which twenty-two thousand men were engaged, a quarter of 
the combatants were killec and wounded, which points toa 
certain ferocity. And it has been the same with the other 
South American States,—Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay. These last two States have been under arms for a 
couple of generations now, and in Paraguay the continuous 
fighting, by drafting every available man to the field, and 
compelling the women to do all the farm-work, has altered 
the social life and family etiquette of the inhabitants to 
such an extent that the modern Paraguayan man resembles 
nothing so much as a soldier ant,—quite unable to work and 
barely able to feed himself. We have added these particulars 
to emphasise the very great gain brought about by the King’s 
award. With usa fight means a settlement of differences; 
with a South American a fight means a feud to the third and 
fourth generation. 

The frontier to be delimitated extended from Lake Lacar, 
in 40° S., to the parallel of 52°S.,—the region of the Pata- 
gonian Andes. This portion of the great mountain range 
presented afar more complicated problem to boundary-makers 
than the main range of the Andes. To one at sea it may 
seem a definite enough boundary, but on the Argentine side it 
presents a jumble of mountains, rivers, “ mesetas,” “ pampas,” 
forests, and glaciers. The drainage is often at right angles 
to the axis of the range, and right across it, so that the water 
parting claimed by the Chilians as the true boundary was 
difficult to place. One river itself constituted a water parting 
for thirty miles, and other rivers and lakes feed either ocean. 
“Patagonian hydrography,” says Sir T. Holdich, “reminds 
one of nothing so much as of a dried mud bank after the 
water has left it to shrink.” 

The author is enthusiastic about the wealth of the great 
Argentine pampas, with their large estancias, and the energy 
with which the owners develop the great factors of Argentine 
prosperity, cattle-rearing and farming. He speaks highly of 
the Argentine Army ; indeed, there is no better material for 
an army than the “Gaucho.” “ Argentina has taken the first 
place in South America,” he thinks, “ Brazil having retro- 
graded since the days of PedroII.” Crossing the Andes to 
Chile brings us to a very different race and surroundings, and 
it is not difficult to understand that Chilian manners and 
methods agree better with English ideas than most other 
South American customs. The author also mentions the 
drunkenness of the Chilian peasant, while he pays a warm 
tribute to those now historic heroes of the Pacific, Miguel 
Grau and Arturio Prat. A reconnaissance before the actual 
march of the Commission acquaints us with Tierra del Fuego 
and the sheep-rearing districts of Southern Patagonia, 
especially the country at the foot of the Baguales Range, 





the valley of the Vizcachas, and the Ultima Esperanza 
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district. Then Sir T. Holdich takes us northward along the 
coast, and starts on the actual journey of the Commission 
from Lake Nahuel Huapi. Exactly how much of the route 
marked as that of the Commission he travelled himself, and at 
what time he did so, is not clear; but it does not matter. He 
has given us a very good idea of the scenery of the Patagonian 
Andes in the autumn, and is most successful as a literary land- 
scape artist. There is, he tells us, the most beautiful lake heever 
saw in his life near Mount Osorno, Laguna Todos los Santos, 
and Laguna Frias was scarcely less beautiful. The picturesque 
attractions of the Chilian-Argentine route over the Perez 
Rosalez Pass would alone, he thought, assure its future. The 
beech woods were at the height of their autumn colouring on 
tke hillsides, and the mingling of forest and pampas, 
mountains and rivers, made this the Switzerland of South 
America. The valley of Villegas, of the Manso basin generally, 
with its background of mountains, its foreground of beech 
woods and flowers, must indeed be fascinating. And these 
narrow valleys will grow what the settler wants; both here and 
in the lower end of the great central Chilian valley there is much 
good unexplored land. Further south we get a glimpse of an 
offshoot of the Welsh colony of the “16th October,” which 
flourishes in the Chubut Valley. They lacked enter- 
prise, these Patagonian but most conservative Welshmen; 
but their doggedness and pluck are much to be admired, 
and great floods have sorely tried them. Sir T. Holdich 
thought they had become a finer type than if they had remained 
in their own mountains. Yet they admit that they have 
failed. They objected to Saxon domination a generation ago; 
but possibly the compulsory learning of Spanish at school, 
and Sunday parade in the National Guard, are even less to 
their liking. The conclusion of Sir T Holdich’s trip brought 
him into winter; but if his journey was undertaken in tem. 
pestuous weather, he seems to have enjoyed it, and he has 
certainly conveyed to us a distinct impression of the expansive 
scenery and purity of atmosphere of the Patagonian Andes 
and the borderland of Argentine settlement. 





SOME RECENT VERSE.* 
THE minor poet of to-day is more happily fated than his 
early Victorian cousin. His verses are, as a rule, admirably 
printed and prettily bound, while his unfortunate relative’s 
were presented in the guise of a Sunday-school book with 
vulgar gilding and impossible type. In many ways he 
deserves his better fortune. He is more accomplished and 
more modest, he has a wider range in his themes, he has a 
better ear for rhymes and rhythms, and he rarely poses. 
Indeed, the amount of pleasant, scholarly, uninspired verse 
which is produced every year is a gratifying tribute to 
modern education; but it is also a little saddening to the 
critic. For with all its merits, it is so far from the real 
thing. We are not of the school which is intolerant of 
minor poetry. It is an ancient and honourable industry, 
and it has its degrees of excellence as well as other crafts. 
It gives pleasure to the maker of it, and very often may 
delight the reader; but a cultured mind and considerable 
metrical talent do not take it out of its class. The antithesis 
of minor poetry is not great poetry, but simply poetry,—that 
evasive quality in thought or diction which arrests the mind 
with a sharp shock of pleasure, that something which is in- 
evitable and unforgettable. Mr. Yeats, for example, is not, 
to our mind, a great poet; but no one would dream of calling 
him a minor poet. Poetry has its own flats and heights 
within its domain, but it is always a tableland, and the minor 
poet is still toiling on the slopes. Sometimes he is clearly 
born to spend his life there; sometimes he is mounting 
upward, and gives every promise of soon reaching the crest; 
but we are entitled to judge him by his achievement, and not 





* (1) Poems. By Alfred Noyes. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. (7s. 6d. 
net.|——-(2) Musa Verticordia. By Francis Coutts. London: John Lane. 
aa 6d. net.|——(3) Queen Elizabeth: an Historical Drama. By W. G. Hole. 

ondon: George Bell and Sons. [3s. 6d. net.]——(4) William Shakespeare, 
Pedagogue and Poacher: a Drama. By Richard Garnett. London: John Lane. 
3s, 6d, net.]—(5) Sweetbriar: a Pastoral with Songs. By Dorothea Gore- 

rowne. London: Elkin Mathews. (2s. 6d. net.j—(6) Blanchefleur the 
Queen. By Ashmore Wingate. London: John Lane. [5s. net. ]——(7) Hamid 
the Luckless, and other Tales in Verse. By John Payne. London: David Nutt. 
{5s.|-—(8) Sounds and Sweet Airs. By John Todhunter. London: Elkin 

athews. (1s. net.]——(9) Egyptian and other Verses. By George Cookson. 
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Poems. By Charles G. D. Roberts, London: R. Brimley Johnson. (8s. 6d. 
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Wilson and Co. [2s, 6d. net.]——(12) Love’s Tribute: a Sonnet-Sequence. By 
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by his future. Of the contents of the twelve volumes before 
us, all except a very little seems to us to rank infallibly as 
minor poetry. 

Of the twelve writers, Mr. Noyes is the most remarkable, 
both in promise and performance, and but for a few grave 
blemishes would deserve serious consideration as a poet. He 
has earnestness of spirit, a strong, if somewhat commonplace, 
imaginative vein, and a true ear for melody. His work con- 
sists of ballads, lyrics, and one or two longer poems of a reflective 
and speculative cast. As a ballad-writer he has moments of 
complete success, as, for example, in the opening poem, “ Apes 
and Ivory,” “Sherwood,” “A Song of England,” “The Song 
of the Wooden-Legged Fiddler,” and “The Universalist.” 
Such poems have the true lilt and zest of the singer, and the 
echoes linger in the memory. But he has as many complete 
failures, where the verses go to a mechanical, jigging tune, 
and the diction is as banal as the rhythm. On such occasions 
Mr. Noyes becomes the balladist—a very different thing— 
and he only lacks a cheap tune to become a maker of drawing- 
room songs. The same criticism applies to his lyrics, some 
of which, like “The Dead Rival,” have both music and 
imaginative power, while others go after this fashion :— 

“ When I wander by the water, 
By the myriad-twiukling water, 
By the sunny laughing water of the sea 
Where the little fishes tipple 
All the little fairy people’s voices ripple, 
Ripple, ripple, 
Unto me,”— 

which is, to be sure, a kind of melody, but of the school of the 
barrel-organ. In his longer and staider poems, like “ Earth- 
bound” and “A Night at Saint Helena,” and such a fine 
rhapsody as “The Old Sceptic,” he shows often a delicacy of 
thought and a subtlety of diction which the ballads have not 
prepared us for. Mr. Noyes’s Muse is too copious and 
facile; he is too much in a hurry to catch an elusive senti, 
ment to trouble about styie, with the result that sometimes 
the reader gets only a shell from which all virtue has gone. 
He is too fond of old, stale poetic properties, too much under 
the bondage of tags from other men’s work which help only 
to mar his lines, too confident that a flow of words covers a 
multitude of sins. His remarkable gift of melody is so 
degraded by this vice that it produces, as a rule, only common 
and obvious effects. Let any one read Mr. Noyes’s “Song of 
Exile,” and then read Stevenson’s version of “ Wandering 
Willie,” and he will see how little poignancy can be attained 
by a facile pen. At the same time, he has the stuff in him of 
which poets are made. In these niggardly days it seems hard 
to suggest the labour of the file, but this is precisely what 
Mr. Noyes’s verse needs. Pruning, selection, self-criticism, a 
severe abstention from “ gush” and all kindred weaknesses, 
may make poetry of what is now only attractive verse. How 
good he can be at times is shown by the delightful two verses 
into which he has distilled the essence of the famous song in 
La Princesse Lointaine, by the noble “De Profundis,” and, 
indeed, by any page in this volume where Mr. Noyes realises 
that only by taking thought can poetry be fashioned. He 
has great gifts of sympathy and tenderness, and it would be 
a thousand pities if these degenerated into sentimentality and 
an unprofitable mysticism. 

Mr. Noyes’s limitations may be summed up in some lines of 
the next poet, Mr. Coutts :— 

“ Faint ecstasies of pure religious faith, 
The legend and the wraith, 


With birds and butterflies and dreams of gold, 
The new dream and the old,— 


This is the Art, remote from sacred fires, 

The common crowd admires.” 
In return, we may describe Mr. Coutts’s faults in words of 
Mr. Noyes,—he has too much of “a sophist’s pride in a graven 
image of truth.” He has much that Mr. Noyes lacks,—extreme 
simplicity and chastity of style, what Stevenson has called 
“the piety of speech,” a perfect taste, and an instinct for 
rendering in delicate poetry evasive moods and fancies. 
There is also a gravity and austerity which are a welcome 
relief from the undue luxuriance of much modern verse. But 
he is constantly in the bondage of a thing which he calls Truth, 
an abstraction which is at least as barren as those which he 
disclaims. His aim is to clothe thought in verse, but he gives 
us less thought than invocations to Thought. In his revolt 
from the commonplace he goes too far from humanity, and 
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there is something thin and barren in much of his poetry. He 
is most successful when his subject is provided for him, as in 
the fine poem in which he elaborates the moral of “ Parsifal” 
and “Die Meistersinger”; but we are ready to grant the 
success in their own way of such lyrics as “There shall 
be weeping” and “A little sequence.” We like Mr. Coutts 
best when he is at his simplest, as in the delightful 
“ Angling Days,” which is an expression in simple musical 
verse of the commonest of human emotions, untinged by the 
slightly forced reflectiveness which seems to us to be a blemish 
in much of his work. 

The next five volumes on our list are dramas and narrative 
poems, ranging in character from the ambitious purpose of 
Mr. Hole to the modest pastoral of Miss Gore-Browne. Mr. 
Hole has taken for his subject Elizabeth’s love for Leicester, 
and has devised a tragic consummation which is legitimate 
enough, though without historical warrant. It is on the 
whole a fine performance, excellent in plan and brilliant in 
execution. Again and again he reaches the height of true 
drama, and the verse is always scholarly and sometimes 
eloquent. He shows, too, a real insight into character, and 
his portrait of Elizabeth is worthy of being remembered; 
while his minor people, courtiers, clowns, and mariners, are 
done with a gusto and humour which are truly Elizabethan. 
Perhaps it lacks high poetic moments; for all its skill and 
orderliness, the breath of inspiration is rarely felt; but 
Mr. Hole has done what few can do, and in writing drama 
has aimed at dramatic success and not at incidental fine 
writing. Queen Elizabeth should make a good acting play; 
and in any case the writer has established himself as one of 
the few literary dramatists of our day who are worth 
attention. Dr. Garnett’s play on the poaching episode in 
Shakespeare’s early life is rather the work of a scholar than a 
poet. It is all work at a high level, and the way in which the 
characters are made to speak in lines which are echoes of the 
later Shakespeare is extremely skilful. There is humour, too, 
in many of the scenes, and much accomplished verse. But it 
is rather a chapter of Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life turned into 
dialogue than a substantive drama. Of Miss Gore-Browne’s 
Sweetbriar there is little to say. It is a meritorious exercise 
in the pastoral convention where vice is punished and virtue 
rewarded to the accompaniment of pleasant lyrics. Mr. 
Wingate in Blanchefleur the Queen has made a bold attempt 
to write the epic of Charlemagne and his Queen in a series of 
romances, All are good after an imitative fashion, and “ The 
Legend of Clerk Abelard” contains some fine descriptive 
passages. But the general effect is monotonous, owing to the 
lack of subtlety and variation in the blank verse. Some- 
times, indeed, Mr. Wingate writes poetry, as when he 
compares Eginhard’s flight through the forest to— 

“A company in a tapestry 
Swelled with a summer breath on midnight walls 
In some lost castle.” 
Of Mr. Payne’s tales we need only say that the merit of the 
stories he tells is not impaired by his skilful use of the 
rhymed couplet in the manner of Dryden. 

Of the three volumes of lyrics, Dr. Todhunter’s Sounds and 
Sweet Airs is by far the most pleasing. They consist of a set 
of verses intended to be a record of the impressions made or 
the fantasies inspired by certain musical compositions. There 
is some excellent musical criticism contained in these poems, 
which have so far caught the spirit of their subject that they 
have always an exquisite music of their own. In “Irish 
Melodies” Dr. Todhunter has written a lyric which must 
have haunted the minds of many beside the present writer 
since it appeared in the pages of a contemporary magazine :— 

“ A voice beside the dim enchanted river 
Out of the twilight, where the brooding trees 
Hear Shannon’s Druid waters chant for ever 
Tales of dead Kings and Bards and Shanachies ; 
A girl’s young voice out of the twilight, singing 
Old songs beside the legendary stream ; 


A girl’s clear voice, o’er the wan waters ringing, 
Beats with its wild wings at the gates of Dream. 


The flagger-leaves whereon shy dewdrops glisten 
Are swaying, swaying gently to the sound, 

The meadow-sweet and spearmint, as they listen, 
Breathe wistfully their wizard balm around ; 

And there, alone with her young heart and heaven, 
Thrushlike she sings, and lets her voice go free, 
Her soul of all its hidden longing shriven 





























































Mr. Cookson’s Egyptian Verses are exactly what a cultivated 
man might be expected to write on such subjects as the 
Sphinx andthe Nile. His reflections are what we look for, and 
his verse is rather the product of education than of any 
special inspiration. Generally we feel that he has no 
particular motive in writing, and we therefore like him best 
in such a sonnet as his “ Consolations,” where the thought is 
as old as the hills and has been rendered for all time in 
Paracelsus, but where the lines have the echo of a true cri dy 
ceur. Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has much of the real poetic 
stuff in him, but we prefer to look for it in his prose. All his 
verse is accomplished, his songs have music and passion, he 
writes of Nature as an intimate lover; but something is 
lacking, some quality of distinction and power, to raise 
most of his work above the level of a hundred other books 
of the kind. “Shepherdess Fair” would be a fine poem if 
Mrs. Meynell had not written her “Lady of the Lambs.” 
There is, however, one exquisite song, “ When Mary the Mother 
Kissed the Child,” which is almost sufficient of itself to 
establish Mr. Roberts’s poetic caste. 

Our list has dwindled to two little volumes of sonnets, 
neither of much merit. Mr. Whitehead, greatly daring, has 
written a sonnet-sequence, called Love’s Tribute, on the old 
subject of courtship. The manner recalls The Angel in the 
House ; but Mr. Whitehead, though a fluent versifier, is wholly 
without distinction either of thought or style. With M:. 
Lowe’s Sonnets of Sweet Sorrow we confess we are disappointed. 
Some previous essays of his had prepared us for spirit, 
humour, and a kind of gusto of observation, which make for 
originality. But his sonnets are elaborate platitudes, and his 
verse is not even skilful. In attempting simplicity Mr. Lowe 
has achieved the commonplace, and only once, in the sonnet 
called ‘‘ Come Cold, Come Death,” does the homeliness which 
is his chief merit approach the confines of poetry. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

A useful series of books is now being issued under the title of 
“Newnes’s Art Library” (G. Newnes, 3s. 6d. net each). Each 
volume contains a number of process reproductions—about sixty 
—of the pictures of one of the great masters. The letterpress 
is reduced to a short account of the painter and a list of his 
works. The result is a book which is not only valuable as a 
work of reference, but also as a means of study in a painter's 
style by the comparison of a number of his works. Indeed, these 
books are far more useful and interesting than the majority of 
biographies, large and small, that are now pouring from the press. 
The series includes volumes dealing with Veronese, Gozzoli, 
Raphael, and Burne-Jones. 

Two volumes have been added to Messrs. Methuen’s series of 
“Little Books on Art” (2s. 6d. net each),—Holbein, by Mrs. C. 
Fortescue, and Corot, by Ethel Birnstingl and Alice Pollard. 
Both these books are interesting and worth reading, being more 
thoughtful and carefully put together than is often the case in 
these days of multiplied books about painters. It seems almost a 
waste of energy to illustrate such small volumes. Especially is 
this true of Corot, whose subtle and ethereal tones are so reduced 
that a smudge is inevitable. 

Michelangelo.—This is the Life by Condivi, which the colophon 
tells us is “now done into English by Herbert P. Horne, and 
newly printed at Boston in the United States of America, at 
the Merrymount Press.” From the form of this announcement 
the reader will expect elaborate printing, thick paper with rough 
edges, and a book which will not stay open. All these things 
he will find, as well as type designed by the translator and 
dazzling to the eye. In spite of this, Condivi’s narrative is 
always delightful, it is so unaffected and sincere. The present 
translation is pleasant to read, having plenty of character. 

The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co. 15s.)—Either as a 
work of reference or as a picture-book this bound volume of the 
magazine is worth having. When turning its pages we realise 
what a wonderful thing is modern illustration. Here are accurate 
black-and-white reproductions of pictures and sculpture collected 
from the ends of the earth, enabling us to keep in touch with 
movements in the world of art everywhere. 

The Work of George W. Joy. (Cassell and Co. £2 2s.)— 
Biographies and appreciations of living artists written by 








Soars on wild wings with her wild melody.” 





admirers are not uncommon. In the present case Mr. Joy 
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himself writes the explanatory text accompanying the pictures. 
The writer seems well satisfied with the works of the painter, and 
everything is taken very seriously. If not in the best of taste, 
this appreciation is at any rate authoritative as regards the facts. 

The Tate Gallery. By C. Gasquoine Hartley. (Seeley and Co. 
12s. 6d.)—This is a general summary of modern English art 
written in a popular manner, and as such may prove a useful 

pook, for there is discrimination in the criticism. The collotype 
reproductions of pictures, of which there are twenty, are well 
executed. 

The National Gallery. By Gustave Geffroy. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Walter Armstrong. (F.Warneand Co. 25s. net.) 
—In the introduction we find a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion concerning the creation of the National Gallery. At first it 
was a case of committee government, which produced poor results, 
Then came the reign of two Directors—Eastlake and Burton— 
who had true insight, and who acquired the best things in the 
Gallery. After the successful directorate of Burton the Govern- 
ment returned to the earlier form of management, with the 
inevitable resuit of a timid policy. Mr. Geffroy is not very 
critical in his way of speaking of the pictures. He does not 
even hint that there is a doubt as to the authorship of two so- 
called Giorgiones, and he takes it for granted that the names of 
Holbein’s “ Ambassadors” are Dinteville and Selves. The fact 
that a book has been written to prove that these are not their 
names is not mentioned. The illustrations, both in photogravure 
and process, are unequal in quality, but, on the whole, are 
adequate. Considering the difficulty of summing up such a 
collection as the National Gallery in one volume, we may 
forgive this rather superficial description of the pictures. It is 
useful to have a general impression as well as a detailed history. 

The Liverpool School of Painters. By H. C. Marillier. (John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—The interest of the larger part of this book 
is more local than general, for not many of the Liverpool artists 
have risen to high eminence. Foremost among this city’s painters 
must be placed the late Alfred Hunt, who was a man of very high 
attainments. He was a colcurist of great power and subtlety, 
and he could endow his landscapes with romantic poetry without 
exaggerating Nature. Another true artist who appears in this 
book is Mr. Windus, whose Preraphaelite work is capable of 
being compared with any of the brethren and their followers, 
Another Liverpool man who attained eminence in his day was 
Gibson the sculptor. 

Famous Artists. By Sarah K. Bolton. (G. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Where the author quotes acknowledged authorities this 
book may be depended on. When, however, she makes state- 
ments on her own responsibility we must employ caution. In 
the Life of Leonardo pictures are discussed without a hint that 
questions of authenticity have arisen. The following quotation 
gives a sample of the obsolete and inaccurate information offered to 
the reader. After a deccription of the “ Vierge aux Rochers,” 
we are told that “there are three pictures of this scene; the 
one in the collection of the Luke (!) of Suffolk is believed 
to be the original, while that in the Louvre is best known.” 
What are we to think of a writer on Leonardo who does not know 
that the picture she writes about passed from the Earl of 
Suifolk’s collection to the National Gallery twenty-four years 
ago? At the same time, on the preceding page of the book to the 
one from which we have quoted the picture in question is repro- 
duced, and described as being in the National Gallery. 

We have received from Mr. W. J. Brooks, 33 Fitzroy Square, 
W., a Flexible Curve for draughtsmen. It consists of a strip of 
celluloid, to which are attached projecting pieces. The strip can 
be bent into any desired curve, and held in place by the project- 
ing pieces either with the fingers or by means of pins. The 
contrivance is simple and effective. 

The Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. (Ellis and Elvey. 16s. 
net.)—Rossetti’s own pictures have fitly been used in this edition, 
which is printed on good paper from thick black type. Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti has written a short notice of his brother by way 
of introduction, from which we quote the following words in 
which he gives the essentials of the artist-poet’s character :—“ In 
family affection warm and equable, and (except in relation to 
our mother, for whom he had a fondling love) not demonstrative. 
Never on stilts in matters of intellect or aspiration, but steeped 
in the sense of beauty, and loving, if not always practising, the 
good; keenly alive also (though many people have seemed to 
discredit this) to the laughable as well as the grave or solemn 
side of things; superstitious in grain, and anti-scientific to the 
marrow.” 

The Gospels in Art. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—No 
one can complain of any lack of catholicity of taste in this 

volume. The primitives, the decadents, the good and bad, are all 








laid under contribution with apparently equal enthusiasm. The 
result is a medley of extraordinary confusion. 


We are glad to welcome another charming book of coloured 
illustrations by Mr. Graham Robertson. This artist gives us 
beauty of form and colour in so individual a shape that his 
work is always fresh and charming. The present instance of 
Mr. Robertson’s art is a book of French Songs of Old Canada 
(W. Heinemann, 31s. 6d. net). These songs, which the settlers 
brought with them from France, are many of them very old. In 
some of them survive the old ecclesiastical modes, now sub- 
merged by our major and minor scale. The words have in them 
the mocking fun of so many French children’s rhymes. There 
is one song in which a little girl asks ‘‘ Monsieur que voili” to 
escort her through a wood. In the middle of this wood the 
Monsieur thinks he hears wolves, and they run till they reach 
the open. Here the protector is well laughed at for having taken 
partridges for wolves. 


King Arthur’s Wood. Written and Illustrated by Mrs. Stanhope 
Forbes. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. £2 2s. net.)—The history of 
Sir Gareth of Orkney is one of the most human and beautiful 
of the stories in the “ Morte Darthur.” It has a different feeling 
about it from the other romances which make up Malory’s epic- 
This difference of feeling has been recognised by the critics, who 
have attempted to account for it by suggesting that the origin of 
the story was a folk-tale. Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s retelling of the 
tale, with the rustic setting she has introduced, harmonises 
with the theory of a popular origin. This last version of 
the romance tells how a little boy, living with his mother and 
sister in a lonely cottage on the edge of a Cornish moor, one day 
strays into a wood, which is inhabited by the dwarf who accom- 
panied Gareth to Arthur’s Court. The dwarf has survived 
the old days, and is willing to talk of them, and he tells 
the boy the story of the youth who was a year in Arthur’s 
kitchen. The goblin’s story is interrupted by episodes in the 
life of the boy listener, whose character is formed and 
strengthened by the old story. When the boy grows up 
the goblin no longer comes to talk to him; “there hath past 
away a glory from the earth.” The book is a large one, and 
illustrated both with black-and-white and coloured drawings. 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes has designed some very successful illustra- 
tions, both of knights and ladies, and also of the boy and his 
sister. There is a charming picture of the two children swinging 
on agate, and in the black-and-white drawing of the boy sitting in 
the wood the reality of the forms and the romance of the feeling 
are admirably combined. The pictures of the chivalrous side of 
the story are not all successful; some of the figures seem to be 
acting the parts of knights and ladies instead of being the people 
themselves. There is, however, a picture of Sir Gareth leading 
his horse which is beautiful. The effect of the reproduction of 
the illustrations by a colour process is not unsatisfactory, 
a certain simplicity and heraldic style in the colour-scheme 
making reproduction possible. The printing and production of the 
book are a credit to the printer, Mr. Edward Everard, of Bristol. 


Outlines of the History of Art. By Dr. W. Liibke. Edited, 
Minutely Revised, and Largely Rewritten by Russell Sturgis. 
2vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 36s. net.)—When we consider 
that this work deals with sculpture, architecture, and painting 
from the earliest times down to the present, we may forgive 
the slightness of some of the information. If we are not always 
in accord with the judgments, we must remember that the wide- 
ness of the field brings with it room for diversity of taste. After 
having said this, we must note how very wide are the sympathies 
and knowledge of the authors. The illustrations call for further 
revision. For instance, the absurd little line drawing of the 
so-called Giorgione “Concert” in the Pitti should certainly have 
been left out, as there is also a good photographic reproduction 
of the same picture. 


Figure Drawing. By R. G. Hatton. (Chapman and Hall, 
7s. 6d.)—Every part of the figure is analysed and described 
in this book, not purely from the anatomical standpoint, but 
rather from that of the effect produced on the eye by the 
structure of the various parts of the body. Of course it is 
impossible to learn to draw the human body from reading a 
book. The student must learn to draw the movements of the 
figure by realising what they are from the feel of his own body in 
movement, and from the appearance of other people. Sucha book 
as the one before us may certainly be a help if the student 
realises that it is only an accessory to the real study of the 
living body itself. 

The Treatment of Drapery in Art. By G. W. Rhead. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 6s.)—There is a great deal of really interesting and 
valuable matter in this treatise on drapery, both from the 
theoretical and practical sides of the question. Illustrations and 
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diagrams explain the text, which isclear and to the point. One of 
the most interesting of the illustrations shows four statuettes of 
mourning monks from the tombs of the Dukes of Burgundy at 
Dijon. These works are of the fifteenth century, and are marvels 
of expressive treatment without convention or stiffness. 

Rossetti: an Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By 
H. C. Marillier. (G. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—-This book is an 
abridged reprint of a larger work, and is a just and sympathetic 
account of Rossetti. 








GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. By Sidney Lee. 
(A. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sidney Lee, having 
received an invitation to give the Lowell Lectures at Boston, 
very wisely took advantage of the opportunity to write out at 
length what is really matter of fact in the biographies of certain 
great Englishmen of the sixteenth century,—Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Ralegh, Spenser, Bacon, and 
Shakespeare. These lectures, with an introduction, index, 
chronviogical tables, and excellent reproductions of the best 
portrait in each case—we like especially the side view of the 
Shakespeare monument—have now been issued in Messrs. Con- 
stable’s most elegant format for readers on this side of the 
Atlantic, who have no less interest, by inheritance, in these great 
names, and may be credited, perhaps, with an equal desire to 
know what is known about them. It is the sense of security that 
Mr. Lee’s readers must feel, the comfortable assurance that 
behind every statement there is authority, and that they are 
not being fobbed off with a hundredth réchauffé of ancient 
legends, which should ensure for the volume a wide public. 
One great merit of the book is the catholic sympathy it displays 
with minds of very different types. More, who is half mediaeval 
and half modern, and Shakespeare, who is the very child of the 
Renaissance, are both handled with appreciative insight. The 
only one of the biographies which has the air of taking a side is 
that of Bacon, whose character is so uniformly blackened as to 
be quite as unconvincing as Mr. Spedding’s study in whitewash. 
In this one case Mr. Lee seems to forget the canon he himself 

- has laid down in the introduction, that in no age did good and evil 
so jostle for dominion in man’s soul, or rather maintain joint 
occupation, as in the sixteenth century. If Bacon had been the 
morally consemptible figure that Mr. Lee paints, he could never 
have left the impression on his friends that he did; for example, 
on Ben Jonson, no mean judge of aman. In all the biographies 
the shadows are put in somewhat heavily, but that is, perhaps, a 
fault on the right side; and it is interesting, though not at all 
surprising, to find that Mr. Lee’s handling through so many years 
of so many human lives has left the moral interest uppermost in 
his thought. It comes out clearly in each of these biographies. 
The Life of Ralegh, for example, opens with some remarks on 
some secondary causes of colonial expansion, which men of 
letters, in their glorification of the heroic achievements in the 
spacious days of the great Queen, are apt to leave out of sight :— 

“The colonising spirit, when once it has come into being, is 
invariably stimulated and kept alive by at least three secondary 
causes. .....- In them good and bad are much tangled. ‘The 
web of our life, says Shakespeare, ‘is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together. Of a very mingled yarn is the web of which 
colonial effort is woven. The intellectual desire to know more 
about the world is commonly stimulated, in the first place, by the 
hope of improving one’s material condition, by the expectation of 
making more money than would be likely otherwise. Evil lurks 
in this expectation ; it easily degenerates into greed of gain, into 
the passion for gold. The desire for foreign exploration, too, is 
invigorated by impatience of that restraint which law or custom 
imposes on an old country, by the hope of greater liberty and 
personal independence. This hope may tempt to moral ruin. 
Then there emerges a third motive—the love of exercising 
authority over peoples of inferior civilisation or physical 
development. The love of mastery is capable alike of benefit- 
ing and of injuring humanity. If it be exercised prudently, it 
may serve to bring races, that. would otherwise be excluded, 
within the pale of a higher civilisation; but if it be exercised 
imprudently, it sinks to tyranny and cruelty.” 

It is, however, not so much in the character-drawing or in the 
moral reflections of the essayist that the chief distinction of Mr, 
Lee’s biographies is to be found, but rather in the admirable 
marshalling of the facts. From the facts the reader will possibly 
feel himself competent to draw his own conclusions; but unless 
he can be sure of this groundwork he is without materials for 
forming hypotheses of any sort. Of Mr. Lee’s trained faculty in 
compressing detail into brief and lucid compass, the Lives of 
Ralegh and More are excellent examples. The biography which 
shows most signs of its original Transatlantic purpose is that on 
Shakespeare, which seems occasionally conscious of certain 
popular errors indigenous to that continent. Care is taken 





— 


to show that Shakespeare was a well-known personage from 
the year 1594, when he was sent for to Court, owing to his 
reputation as a dramatist. Mr. Lee is especially happy in 
the skill with which he brings parallel facts from Con. 
temporary lives to bear upon events which from their supposed 
uniqueness in Shakespeare’s case have been misinterpreted.. He 
shows, for example, that there are no grounds for the conjecture 
that the Shakespearian plays must have been written by alawyer 
which would not apply with even greater force to the Spenserian 
poems, where the use of law terms is both more striking and 
more accurate. He shows that no obscure sources for Shake. 
speare’s wealth are needed, inasmuch as other contemporary 
actors made even greater fortunes. His argument that Shake. 
speare’s schooling was good enough, because it was as good as 
either Marlowe’s or Spenser’s, is less effective, since it is open 
to the retort that both these poets proceeded from school to the 
University, whereas Shakespeare did not. A supplementary 
lecture deals with the Foreign Influences on Shakespeare, to which 
Mr. Lee has given special study. It is. interesting in itself, but 
seems a little out of place in the volume. We have noticed oneor 
two passages that might be reconsidered for a second edition, 
The criticism of the “ Astrophel and Stella” sonnets as displaying 
an “alacrity in sinking ” is calculated to make a plain person gasp. 
In the Life of More we do not see what is meant by saying that, 
“with characteristic sense of humour,” he made his wife learn 
the harp; nor later, why it should be said that More “seemed” 
to speak in jest when he moved his beard from the block as “ not 
having committed treason.” The jest is surely good enough for 
the occasion. The beard, as we know from Stapylton, and, 
indeed, from Holbein’s portraits, had been let grow in prison, 
possibly from lack of a barber; it had therefore not been con- 
demned in Court. Again, in the lecture on Shakespeare it is 
scarcely accurate to say that Chaucer, Spenser, and Beaumont 
had already “received the recognition of burial in Westminster 
Abbey”; for, as Mr. Lee himself explains in the lecture on 
Spenser, it was that poet’s interment which “inaugurated” 
Poets’ Corner. Chaucer had been laid there as an officer of the 
King’s Household; and it is conceivable that Spenser’s office at 
Court, with the fact that he died in Westminster, may have 
suggested the interment there in his case also. The point is ono 
that Mr. Lee might clear up. 








WILLOBIE HIS AVISA. 

Willobie his Avisa. With an Essay towards its Interpretation by 
Charles Hughes (Sherratt and Hughes. 10s. net.)—‘“ Willobie 
his Avisa, or the true picture of a modest maid and a chast and 
constant wife,” is a minor Elizabethan poem published in 1594, 
which is interesting to students of the period as containing 
among the prefatory verses the earliest contemporary reference 
to Shakespeare, “And Shake-speare paints poor Lucrece rape,” 
and also within the poem itself a reference to a certain “ W. 8.” who 
comes in as a friend of Willobie’s to give him advice in his wooing 
of Avisa, a fair and modest innkeeper’s daughter. Shakespeare, 
as the author of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” and perhaps also of certain 
pieces afterwards collected in “The Passionate Pilgrim,” such as 
“Whereas thine eye hath chose the dame,” might conceivably be 
treated as an authority on the “ Art of Love,” and some refer- 
ences to the player’s art in the prose interlude introducing 
*W.S.” have been thought to strengthen the identification. The 
passage is as follows :—“Thus this miserable comforter comfort- 
ing his friend with an impossibilitie, eyther for that he now would 
secretly laugh at his friend’s folly, that had given occasion not 
long before unto others to laugh at his owne, or because he would 
see whether an other could play his part better then himselfe, 
and in vewing afarr off the course of this loving Comedy, he 
determined to see whether it would sort to a happier end for this 
new actor than it did for the old player.” Mr. Sidney Lee brings 
in this passage as evidence to the early date of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, but the reference, if “ W.S.” is Shakespeare, cannot be to 
them, as they are not addressed to an “Avisa.” Dr. Creighton 
in a recent book contended that “ Henry Willobie ” is a pseudonym 
for Henry Wriothesley, and he finds Avisa, the innkeeper’s 
daughter, in a certain Avis Yate, a dependent of the South- 
amptons who kept an inn at Basingstoke. Mr. Hughes does not 
fly at such high game as Southampton and the sonnets, but he 
devoted a holiday to bicycling in Wiltshire, in the neighbourhood 
of West Knoyle, the seat of the Willoughby family, with a member 
of which the hero of the poem had been identified by Dr. Grosart, 
in order to gather light on the local allusions. Possibly the pro- 
cess of search was more gratifying than any results it produced. 
As an illustration of Mr. Hughes’s method, it may be mentioned 
that, the Knoyle registers being defective, he consulted those of 





Mere, a little town a few miles off, and finding seven Avices 
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christened between 1563 and 1599, three of whom were Avice 
Forwards, he “selected Avice Forward as the original of the 
heroine of the poem,” on the ground that, according to the poem, 
“ Her sire was mayor of the town,” and in the list of Reeves of 
Mere he finds a Forward. He is candid enough to confess that 
the clearest of the local allusions in the poem does not point to 
Mere at all, but to Cerne Abbas, thirty miles away. The next 
question is how to get Shakespeare into the West Country. It 
is done if you will only imagine Lord Southampton taking 
Shakespeare with him on a visit to his sister, the wife of Thomas 
Arundel, who “ probably” lived at Shaftesbury. Then “young 
Henry Willobie, poet and lover, would seek out the author of 
Verus and Adonis, he would tell him of his passion for Avisa, 
and they would stroll round together to the little town of Mere.” 
Q. B. D. 








ARACHNIA: OCCASIONAL VERSES. 

Arachnia: Occasional Verses. By James Robertson, formerly Head- 
Master of Haileybury College. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)— 
The editor of this posthumous volume of verse expresses the hope 

‘that it will have an interest for readers to whom the writer was 
personally unknown, but he adds that it must make its first 
appeal to those who knew him. The book will assuredly receive 
a warm welcome from all who knew the author, an accomplished 
scholar and a man of most winning character, who made many 
friends at Harrow, Rugby, Haileybury, and Cambridge. They 
will recognise in this versatile collection the wide outlook on 
life and the sympathy with all human pursuits which were so 
characteristic of the writer. Some of the verses are playful; 
they are interesting as bringing out the author’s genuine love of 
fun. The graver poems reach a higher level of excellence. There 
is in them a vein of pensive reflection which touches deeper 
chords. But the sense of the sadder aspects of life which are fully 
felt and recognised never quenches hope or degenerates into 
pessimistic querulousness. Here is “ A School Song,” in which the 
grave and the gay are happily blended. It was written originally 
for an industrial school, but we are not surprised to learn that it 


has become popular in other schools. It concludes thus :— 


** What though a frown from old Time, as he 
Sprinkle an hour of our sunshine with tears 
Still shall the laugh of our lads and our lasses 
Live in our memories, ring in our ears. 
Then, by and by, when long years are over, 
Never forget, like a knave or a fool: 
Whether you’re living in care or in clover, 
Give your three cheers for the jolly old school.” 


The memorial verses are very fine, as was to be expected from 
one who had the true genius for friendship. The career of Dean 
Stanley is described as— 


“ A knighthood of nnsoiled Apostleship 
Shaming the jarring of all coarser fray.” 


The lines on Mr. Gladstone are also worthy of their subject. But 
the gem of the volume is a poem on a ship which made a voyage 
from Bremen to London in midwinter, and came into port a 
white Christmas ghost, “rigged in icicle gear.” The lesson which 
Mr. Robertson draws from the incident is too good to he 


omitted :-— 
“* When hearts are heavy and wits are worn 

With the gloom of some crumbling creed, 

When the old is dim, and the new unborn, 
Your riddle is here to read :— 

The Lauresmina has held her path, 
All sound are her gallant tars :— 

For ‘ the compasses froze in their alcohol bath, 
But the Captain steered by the stars.’ ”’ 


There are some spirited translations from the German at the 
end of the volume which will appeal to students of German 
literature. 








BY NILE AND EUPHRATES. 

By Nile and Euphrates. By H. Valentine Geere. (T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. 8s. 6d.)—The author of this interesting volume 
was in 1895 offered an appointment on the staff of an expedition 
that was about to set out for Mesopotamia to continue the work 
of excavating the ruins of the ancient city of Nippur which was 
being conducted by the University of Pennsylvania. He hada 
good deal of bad luck to start with, for not only did he fail to get 
direct to his original destination, thanks to Turkish obstruction 
and stupidity, but owing to circumstances he was back in England 
seven months after leaving its shores instead of remaining away 
for three years at a stretch, as he expected. He was able, how- 
ever, to return to give help to Professor Flinders Petrie, and his 
second journey, in spite of his being down with fever for many 
weary weeks, was fruitful in solid work and pleasant memories. 
Although Mr. Geere writes of the Nile as well as of the Euphrates, 
it is the latter which more specially interests him ; indeed, one of 
his main objects is to induce this country to despatch an expedi- 
tion to investigate one or other of the sites of cities which are so 


Geere writes in a pleasant, lucid style, which rises almost into 
eloquence when he describes the evening at Mohammerah when 
the charms of the East first stole upon him. He gives delightful 
pictures of the life led in Baghdad, both by the natives and by 
the members of the British colony, to whose hospitality he bears 
hearty witness, and of the region in which the excavations were 
conducted. The value of these is enhanced by admirable illus« 
trations. Mr. Geere is not much of a politician, but he quotes 
the opinion of an intelligent Baghdadi, who said to a friend of 
his: “ At one time the British were as lions, but now they seem 
to give way always—to Russia, to France, to Germany.” Of the 
special work in which he was engaged Mr. Geere says:—“It 
is undoubtedly a pity that we have no society to do in Assyria 
and Babylon what the Egypt Exploration Fund is doing in Egypt: 
Such an association would be invaluable, even if it only excavated 
a single site scientifically ; while if it served to draw public atten- 
tion in England to the affairs of Asiatic Turkey at large, it would 
be performing a work of far-reaching benefit. For it is quite 
certain that every penny spent on excavations in the country is a 
penny towards helping on our interests there generally, and it is 
equally sure that those interests are considerably greater than the 
average person realises.” 





} 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADS. 

English and Scottish Popular Ballads, from the Collection of 
Francis James Child. (Houghton and Mifflin, Boston. $38.)—At 
last it is possible for the ordinary lover of ballads to have access 
to the riches of Professor Child’s great collection. Hitherto this 
collection was only attainable in a highly priced and limited edition. 
Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, with the help of the late Mrs. 
Child Sargent, has published the present volume, which gives 
generally two, and sometimes more, versions of the three hundred 
and five ballads in the original work. In Professor Child’s 
volume sometimes as many as twenty-eight versions of one 
ballad is given. In the book before us there are explanatory 
notes, a glossary, and an introduction by Professor Kittredge... Of 
the grandeur of the finest of the old ballads it is needless to 
speak. Merely to name Glasgerion, Army of Rock Royal, 
Clerk Saunders, or the Wife of Usher’s Well is to raise 
a thrill of emotion. It is curious to note that a version 
of the last-named ballad exists taken down by a lady. of 
North Carolina, ‘who notes that it has long been sung by the 
«poor whites’ in the mountains of Polk County in that State.” 
The version has not the magic of one generally known, but it is 
remarkable for its preservation of a mediaeval atmosphere. It 
was, no doubt, often a hard task for the editors to decide which 
of the many versions of a particular ballad they were to choose. 
Sometimes we may regret that some particular favourite has not 
been selected, but the interest and charm of the book are immense. 
The book is one for students, for in it the texts are reproduced 
exactly with their outspoken directness, in which incidents are 
not softened and refined as in the case of more modern works. 








WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 

Western Europe in the Fifth Century. By the late E. A. Free- 
man. (Macmillan and Co. 10s.)—This volume contains a series 
of lectures delivered by the late Professor Freeman, and intended 
by him to be worked up into a history of Western Europe in the 
fifth century. Professor York Powell agreed to see the volume 
through the press, but died before he had finished his task. 
Mr. Scott Holmes, who has completed Professor Powell’s work, 
now offers this volume to historical students as “a mere 
earnest of what it would have been, and yet a fragment 
too valuable to be allowed to perish.” The volume, although it 
is but a fragment, consists of eight lectures, the seventh marking 
a second course; and the originality of the whole may be gathered 
from the fact, emphasised, naturally enough, by Professor Free- 
man, that no historian, belonging either to this country or to any 
other, has given a connected narrative of the movements which 
in the beginning of the fifth century changed the face of Western 
Europe. His heart is, however, with his favourites, the Teutonic 
conquerors of England; he seeks to “guide the student into 
Britain by way of Gaul, into England by way, if not of France, 
yet of the elements out of which France slowly grew.” 
Professor Freeman failed in his main object, which was, after 
leaving Great Britain for Gaul with Constantine, to come back 
with the descendants of the Burgundian and West Goth 
conquerors who established Teutonic kingdoms. But the 
story of the establishment of these kingdoms is told in 
that style of “sturdy majesty” which we have come to 
associate with the name of Professor Freeman. We have in- 





numerous on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Mr. 


numerable passages in which Professor Freeman’s memory serves 
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him almost as well as Macaulay’s for the purposes of literary 
vividness, and of which this sentence dealing with Wallia, who, 
although his reign was short, founded the Gothic power in Gaul, 
may be given as a specimen: “It was the Goth who was called, 
in the forefront of all the nations of Western Europe, to bear the 
assault of the Saracen, to bridge over the time when the strife 
was between the older and the newer life of Europe, between the 
elder power of Rome and the younger power of the Turk, and the 
time when both had to strive against wholly alien foes from 
Africa and Asia.” This book should be read with interest both 
by lovers of Freeman and by students of the period here covered. 








SIR JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON. 

Life of Sir John Beverley Robinson, Bart. By Major-General 
C. W. Robinson, C.B. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 16s. net.)—The 
Robinsons of Virginia and Upper Canada were a distinguished 
and loyal family, men of unusual ability and character, worthy 
of their Yorkshire extraction. In the war of 1812 the subject of 
this memoir bore arms at Queenston Heights and at the taking 
of Detroit, and, after a short residence and study in England, 
returned to his duties as Solicitor-General of Upper Canada. He 
became Chief Justice of Upper Canada. in 1829, and held this 
post for thirty-three years. He tells us in 1854 that in the 
previous twenty-four years only five appeals to England had 
been made, and not one of these had been reversed. No one has 
left a greater, brighter reputation in Canada than Sir J. B. Robin- 
son, a man of fascinating personality, a far-seeing advocate of 
Federation from the earliest days, and Imperialist tothe core. The 
improbability of Federation ever leading to separation in the case 
of Canada, bordered as she is by an older, more powerful neigh- 
bour, he pointed out clearly enough. “ Provinces, however ex- 
tensive ...... can have no imaginable temptation to cast 
themselves loose from an Empire which supplies them with the 
security they want.” It fell to his lot to criticise, and to criticise 
strongly, the Durham Report; but throughout he was ever for 
the best interests of Canada. And it is surely not for want of 
an example that the Canadian judiciary is not the best in the 
world. The Chief Justice left behind him diaries of his sojourn 
in England and visit to the Continent, and most interesting they 
are. He saw the great folk of the day in drama, law, and litera- 
ture—Scott, Campbell, Ellenborough, Erskine, Kean, Liston, 
Mrs. Siddons—journeyed to the Lakes and Abbotsford, and abroad 
climbed the spire of Antwerp and visited the field of Waterloo. 
We have many recollections of these days, yet Sir J. B. Robinson’s 
jottings, keenly observant and marked with the reflective sound- 
ness and balance which distinguished his judgments, give us 
fresh impressions. He brings back to us much of the general 
untidiness of English life, which compared so strongly with Con- 
tinental habits. He tells a story of one Justice Grove, who was 
dozing while the names of the jury were being called over. 
“John Thompson” was called, and did not answer. The clerk 
repeated the name. “ He’s dead, Sir,” said some one. The Judge 
started up with: “There’s no end to these excuses; fine him 40s.” 
The many letters give us a vivid notion of the Chief Justice’s 
period and career, and there are copious references to the family 
connections and friends—which should interest a wide circle of 
English readers—including some Peninsular letters of General 
Sir Frederick Robinson, who was on the active list for seventy- 
five years. 








SIR J. LUTHER VAUGHAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

My Service in the Indian Army, and After. By General Sir J. 
Luther Vaughan, K.C.B. (A. Constable and Co. 16s.)—Sir J. 
Luther Vaughan’s recollections date from the Crimea and the 
Mutiny,—it was his regiment, the 5th Punjab Infantry, now 
Vaughan’s Rifles, that settled doubts as to which side the Punjab 
Force would take in the Sepoy Rebellion. He took part in the 
Umbeyla and Black Mountain Campaigns, and, after brigade and 
temporary divisional command, returned to be apparently shelved. 
Then came his appointment as superintendent of the “southern 
division” of the London and North-Western Railway, a task not 
uncongenial to an unwillingly idle soldier; and after that the 
second new departure, as he calls it, as correspondent of the Times 
in the Afghan Campaign of 1879. Here we have General Vaughan’s 
accounts sent to the Times of the march to Kandahar and the 
battle, interesting and instructive as embodying in the language 
of a soldier and an historian the chief features of the march, 
General Vaughan is an example of those good soldiers who find 
that sooner or later the time comes when there is nothing for them 
to do, and who make the best of an enforced military idleness by 
turning their hands to something else. It is easy to read his 
intense disappointment at the early close of his military career— 


active service—but he was lucky in passing many active years, 
luckier than many a brother-officer. He has not made his story 
as interesting as he might have done; it is dry, there are no 
anecdotes, no cheerful reminiscences of the old days, and the 
division into paragraphs separated by asterisks gives a most 
piecemeal aspect to the book. There are three objects, he tells 
us, that he has striven for in this book; and one, to prove the 
assertion that the training of the Indian officer fits him for servicg 
anywhere, has certainly been gained. 








ENGLISH GARDENS AND ITALIAN VILLAS. 

Two fine volumes, of which without pictorial help we can give 
no adequate idea, are Some English Gardens, after Drawings by 
George S. Elgood, with Notes by Gertrude Jekyll (Longmans and 
Co., 42s. net); and Italian Villas, with their Gardens, by Edith 
Wharton, Illustrated with Pictures by Maxfield Parrish 
(John Lane, 21s. net). The subjects of the first are taken from 
some of the finest gardens in the United Kingdom. We may 
mention Brockenhurst, where the Italian style has been most 
successfully adopted; Great Tangley, a comparatively new 
creation, but of rare beauty; Montacute (where the “Yew Alley” 
is conspicuous,—there is something like it at Yewden, near 
Henley-on-Thames) ; Brickwall (near Northiam, Sussex), asplendid 
relic of Tudor times; and Penshurst, to which two pictures are 
given. We have mentioned a few of the most familiar names; but 
any one of the fifty drawings here reproduced might be spoken of 
with praise. Some, it should be said, simply represent masses of 
flowers, but they are, in their way, as effective as the others. For 
the second of these volumes some of the most important regions 
of Italy have been laid under contribution. The arrangement is, 
indeed, geographical. We begin with Northern Italy (Florence 
and Siena), and go on to Rome and its environs; then we retrace 
our steps to Genoa, Lombardy, and end with Venetia. This is a 
notable volume, all the more so from the archaeological and 
historical associations which it recalls. 








MADAME GUYON’S POEMS. 

Poems. Translated from the French of Madame Guyon by 
William Cowper. With Prefatory Essay by D. Macfadyen, M.A. 
(James ClarkeandCo. 3s. net, leather.) —These translations, made 
in 1782-83 to please a friend, the Rev. John Bull, were published 
in the year after the poet’s death. They will be familiar to all 
students of Cowper, but will be welcome in this very convenient 
shape. Nor will those who admire the poems fail to appreciate 
the prefatory essay. Devotional books generally are not fit objects 
for criticism, and certainly not those which concern the mystical 
side of devotion. To many minds not at all insensible to religious 
influences some of Madame Guyon’s utterances are scarcely less 
than shocking. These utterances may be paralleled again and 
again in the literature of hagiology, paralleled and exceeded. 
It is best to be silent about them, whether one enjoys them or 
feels repugnance. In Cowper’s versions certain excesses, if we 
are so to speak of them, are regulated. 








THE CABINET AND WAR. 

The Cabinet and War. By Major W. Evans-Gordon, M.P. (A’ 
Constable and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Major Evans-Gordon deals in this 
book with a now familiar subject, and analyses what is now also 
the tolerably familiar evidence as to the preparedness—or the 
reverse—of the War Office and the country generally for tho 
war in South Africa. His heart is clearly in his subject, and for 
this reason his book has its value as a guide to the past and 
as a warning for the future. In the course of little more than 
two hundred pages he deals in the way we have hinted with such 
subjects as “The Old System at Work,” “The New Machinery,” 
“The Old Faults,” “Staff Duties in the Field,’ and “The 
Reorganised Forces.” Major Evans-Gordon devotes not a little 
ingenuity and earnestness to demonstrating that in the long run 
the nation itself is mainly responsible for the now notorious un- 
readiness for hostilities. At the close of his volume he seeks to 
point out, with the help of the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, that Lord Lansdowne forestalled his accusers who talked 
of impeaching him by impeaching the nation as represented: by 
Parliament. Major Evans-Gordon’s béte-noire is the submission of 
military affairs to the control of “ political exigencies.” So he is 
not so confident of the future as owing to the new military de- 
parture he might otherwise be because, in his view, “the new 
Thinking Department, the Prime Minister’s Committee, which is to 
co-ordinate national defence, has been brought directly under the 
influence of party politics.” Major Evans-Gordon, it may also be 
noted, frankly advocates the abolition of the Militia, maintaining 
that the step would in no way weaken our powers of defence or 
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forces with special conditions of service and special organisations 
which merely serve to complicate our military system without 
adding anything to its strength or efficiency as an engine 
of war.” 








DEMOCRACY AND REACTION. y 


Democracy and Reaction. By L. T. Hobhouse. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.)—Mr. Hobhouse belongs to the school of advanced 
Liberalism in the present day, and he is firmly convinced of the 
baleful influence of the “Imperial idea” in bringing about the 
debilitation of the stalwart Liberalism identified with the name 
of Mr. Gladstone. But he writes moderately, and does not mar 
his argument by any of those personalities which are too freely 
indulged in by writers of his way of thinking. His book is 
indeed, in its way, scientific. He is bent, above all things, on 
demonstrating that “what has filtered through into the social 
and political thought of the time has been the belief that the 
time-honoured doctrine ‘ Might is Right’ has a foundation in the 
laws of biology.” Mr. Hobhouse contends that a just conception 
of evolution lends no sanction te the prevailing worship of force. 
On the contrary, it supplies a broad justification for the ethical 
conception of progress as consisting essentially in “the evolution 
of mind,—that is to say, in the unfolding of an order of ideas 
by which life is stimulated and guided.” He devotes him- 
self largely to trying to make out a case for international 
law as in itself an assertion of right as against might. After 
endeavouring to make good this contention, he proceeds to 
deal with the relations between Liberalism and Socialism, and 
maintains that the success of future resistance to “reaction” 
must depend on a complete understanding of what he calls “these 
two sides of the humanitarian movement.” Probably ii is this 
portion of Mr. Hobhouse’s volume that will be most appreciated 
by his readers. It is for many reasons worthy of close study, if 
only because it reminds us of such easily forgotten truths as that 
“self-government is not in itself a solution of all political and 
social difficulties. It is at best an instrument with which men 
who hold by the ideal of social justice and human progress can 
work, but when these ideals grow cold, it may, like other instru- 
ments, be turned to base uses.” 








FROM EPICURUS TO CHRIST. 

From Epicurus to Christ. By William de Witt Hyde. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—This study in the “ principles of 
personality ” by the President of Bowdoin College is one of those 
extremely clever and almost painfully “ up-to-date ” metaphysico- 
theological books which America produces in such abundance, 
and of which the audacious “Gifford Lecture” of Professor 
William James is perhaps the best known example. Starting 
with the doctrine that it is the mysterious principle or entity of 
“personality” which makes “men with moderate talents and 
meagre technical equipment succeed,” and “women with plain 
features and few accomplishments charm,” and premising that its 
deeper principles are below the threshold of consciousness in 
hereditary taints and early training, Mr. Hyde argues that “some 
of the higher elements rise above this threshold, and are amenable 
to rational control.” He deals with five of these which he holds 
the five centuries from the birth of Socrates to the death 
of Christ have produced—the Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, the 
Stoic law of self-control, the Platonic plan of subordination, the 
Aristotelian sense of proportion, and the Christian spirit of love— 
and argues for a combination of all five in a new and perfect 
Christianity. The comprehensiveness of Mr. Hyde’s survey 
enables him to deal with a whole host of modern ethico-social 
guides, such as Stevenson, Whitman, and Maeterlinck, and such 
philosophers as Milland Spencer. Sometimes Mr. Hyde strains a 
little after effect, asin the portentous sentence in which he describes 
the day as it is spent by a modern and worthy Epicurean. As a 
rule, however, he finds brevity, in the modern sense of smartness, 
to be the soul of wit. There is suggestiveness as well as neatness 
in such a passage as this :— Ascetic Puritanism is Christianity 
minus the truth taught by Epicurus. Sentimentalism is 
Christianity without the Stoic note. Dogmatic orthodoxy 
is Christianity sadly in need of Plato’s searchlight of sincerity. 
Sacerdotal ecclesiasticism is Christianity that has lost the 
Aristotelian disinterestedness of devotion to intellectual and 
social ends higher and wider than its own institutional 
aggrandisement.” Again:—All is merely mental, says the 
consistent Christian Scientist with the toothache. There is no 
matter there to ache. The Stoic, truer to the facts and in not 
less but more heroic spirit, declares ‘There is matter, but it 
doesn’t matter if there is.” If occasionally Mr. Hyde plays 
with words as here, he is always stimulating. 


THE MAGNETISM OF CHRIST. 

The Magnetism of Christ. By the Rev. John Smith, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—This book is composed of the 
Duff Lectures on Evangelistic Theology, which were delivered in 
1903-4 by the author, who is a minister of the United Free 
Church of Scotland ; and considering that the late Dr. Duff was a 
missionary of the Church of the Disruption, is appropriately 
enough “a study of our Lord’s missionary methods.” Although 
Dr. Smith wrote his lectures for students, his style is almost as 
simple as that of a Welsh evangelist. His doctrine—if he can in 
a technical or scientific sense be said to have a doctrine—is as 
near as possible, under the conditions of present-day society, that 
which was taught by Jesus. Consequently it is quite easy to 
follow and understand him when he discourses on such subjects 
as “The Distinctive Method of Jesus,” “Christ Dealing with 
Individual Inquirers,” and “Prayer as Bringing in the Kingdom 
of God.” Yetin spite of his simplicity of style and “straight- 
ness” of appeal, Dr. Smith writes like a scholar who is too much 
in earnest to strain after effect. His occasional illustrations of the 
positions he identifies himself with and defends have an almost 
autobiographic interest. Take this passage :—“ There is just one 
man in Europe to-day that has won the confidence and devotion of 
the common people of an Empire, Father John of Cronstadt. The 
people crowd round him in the street whenever he appears. Once 
I spent a day waiting for my steamer in the harbour of that 
town, and he was on the lips of every sailor to whom I spoke as I 
fear no living man you could name is on the lips of our sailors. 
He has entered into the secret of Christ’s holy poverty, and the 
money which he receives passes into the hands of the sons of 
want. He is no demagogue, but a solitary, a mystic who lives 
with God, and whose whole being has been fertilised by that 
communion.” 








EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh. Painted by John Fulleylove and Described by 
Rosaline Masson. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d.)—A number 
of excellent books dealing with that Edinburgh which seems 
to have an equal charm alike for inhabitants and for visitors 
have appeared during the last few years. Chief among 
them, of course, is the well-known volume of Robert Louis 
Stevenson; a painstaking and commendable work also is Mr. 
John Geddie’s “ Romantic Edinburgh.” It is to the credit of 
Miss Rosaline Masson that she has been able, not only to write 
with enthusiasm of such a familiar subject, but to invest it with 
an air of freshness. Perhaps this is to some extent—if not, 
indeed, mainly—because she has regarded Edinburgh as the city 
especially of Stevenson, not only of the man, but of the eerie 
legends and memories in which he took a profound interest. 
Both Stevenson and Scott occupy a considerable share of Miss 
Masson’s space, but the old stories of the Castle, Holyrood, and 
St. Giles are carefully told once more. Miss Masson is, it is hardly 
necessary to say, a laudator temporis acti, and laments the past 
thus :—‘ Oh days of enthusiasms and strong feelings! Nowadays, 
we are all jaded with travel, and washed over with the neutral tint 
of cosmopolitanism and as insipid as bread and water. No Scott 
stamps and rolls his head to the rhythm of his thoughts on the 
North Bridge; no Scott protests out of his full heart against 
the innovations of Whiggery, and leans his brow against the 
wall of the Mound, unashamed if his tears be seen by a 
jesting Jeffrey.” At the same time, she has a good word 
to say of the Edinburgh of to-day and for the Edinburgh 
of to-morrow, although she admits that it is becoming more and 
more cosmopolitan. The value of this volume, alike as a gift- 
book and as a “ guide,” is greatly heightened by the illustrations 
of Mr. John Fulleylove. They are uniformly attractive, although 
in one or two the colour is rather too pronounced. 








THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

The Humours of Scottish Life. By the Very Rev. John Gillespie, 
LL.D. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—Of the rather too 
numerous books which have followed in the wake of the cele- 
brated “ Reminiscences” of Dean Ramsay, and some of which have 
been imitations rather than sequels, this is one of the freshest. 
The author, who is minister of an important country parish 
in connection with the Church of Scotland, and filled two years 
ago the office of Moderator of its Assembly, is no mere collector of 
“good stories.” He has naturally, and, so to say, in the course of 
business, come into close contact with many varieties of his 
countrymen, and has studied their hamour—and humours—at first 
hand. These come out most clearly in anecdotes of the Dean 
Ramsayish variety, and so the bulk of Dr. Gillespie’s book is 
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Scottish pawkiness and Scottish drink—than other books of the 
same order. Every story speaks for itself, and as each bears a title, 
the book is one that can be read at odd moments. Some of Dr. 
Gillespie’s stories strfke us as rather too familiar. Thus there is 
one of Professor Blackie and his pupils in the Greek class in 
Edinburgh University which has been told a hundred times. 
But very many—perhaps a majority—of the anecdotes in this 
volume are told about inhabitants of Dr. Gillespie’s own county 
of Dumfriesshire, and have a special flavour. Here, for example, 
is one of a navvy who married an excellent woman of the name 
of Henderson. She proved a good wife, but objected to his 
not infrequent drinking bouts. ‘On one occasion when he had ‘a 
wee drappie o’t,’ he was asked to sign a petition to Parliament 
against the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which had recently been 
before the country for the first time. His reply was an entirely 
disinterested one: ‘No, I don’t put my hand to paper, but Ill 
give ye my word on’t I’ll never marry another daughter of 
Henderson’s.’ Parliament might pass the Bill, but he would not 
take advantage of it.” The book is full to overflowing of that 
curious combination of humour and piety which isa special feature 
of Scottish life, and of life in no other country. It may be added 
that while there is some whisky in the anecdotes, they do not 
quite reek of it, 








A MANCHESTER EDUCATIONIST. 

The Teaching of History, and other Papers. By H. L. Withers. 
(The University Press, Manchester. 4s. 6d.)—The Memoir, with 
selections from letters, which serves as an introduction to the 
papers of the late Mr. Withers, who filled the position of Sarah 
Feilden Professor of Education in the University of Manchester, 
will cause profound regret at the early death of a man of so much 
promise. He was an enthusiastic student, an enthusiastic 
elementary teacher, and an enthusiastic Professor. The letters 
which are here given in whole or in part reveal a delightfully 
buoyant, and indeed boyish, nature, and one can readily believe 
that his treatment of pupils was eminently sympathetic. He had 
a keen eye for Nature, and a very genuine gift of humour. In 
one of his letters he tells how when he was at a seaside resort his 
landlady took him for a detective engaged in the Liverpool Bank 
case, and thought that the fact of his letters being addressed to 
him as Professor was only a trick. “I have been trying to think 
what would occur if everybody resolutely believed every one was 
somebody else. Perhaps, after all, this is very much what they do.” 
Mr. Withers was greatly influenced by the late R. L. Nettleship, 
and inasentence in aletter characterises that distinguished scholar 
more effectually than was done in obituary notices at the time of 
death. “His fastidious sense of truth forbade him to use those 
slipshod propositions which go to make nine-tenths of ordinary 
talk, just as his delicacy of feeling kept him from the sloppy 
geniality which most folk carry into intercourse with others.” 
The papers on the teaching of history in schools and on educa- 
tion which are included in this volume show the breadth of 
Mr. Withers’s views and the variety of his sympathies ; it is not 
very surprising, perhaps, to find him advocating the singing of 
popular Jacobite melodies and hunting songs as a means of 
elucidating history. He was much under the influence of 
Arnoldian ideals in education, but not fettered by them. 





CONSEQUENCES OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

Some Consequences of the Norman Conquest. By Rev. Geoffrey 
Hill. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.)—This is a curious and interesting 
book, and deserves to be widely read, even although the scholarly 
student will discover a good deal to find fault with or differ from. 
Mr. Hill’s bill-of-fare is a varied one, including such widely 
different subjects as “The Change in Population,” “Safety from 
Invasion,” “English Inaccuracy,” “French Abuse,” “Charges 
against English of Overeating and Overdrinking,” and “ Christian 
Names in England”; and he shows undoubted ingenuity in 
connecting all these things with the Norman Conquest. This 
ingenuity is especially well illustrated by the chapter on “ English 
Inaccuracy.” Mr. Hill gives a great number of rather familiar 
mistakes, such as “try and” and “teetotalers wise and other- 
wise,” and then consoles us with such reflections as that 
after the Norman Conquest “English was regarded as the 
language of a conquered and uncivilised race, and so men 
whose mother-tongue was English affected to despise it. 
It was almost inevitable that under these circumstances 
English should be spoken ungrammatically and carelessly ; for 
what was the use, it might be argued, of taking any trouble with 
it since it was dropped whenever a man wished to stand well in 
the eyes of his neighbours?” Certain of Mr. Hill’s papers, such as 
“The Change in Population,” contain really valuable investiga- 
tion, although he does not quite make good his arguments against 
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lighter and less solid chapters are very entertaining. But docg 
not Mr. Hill spoil what has been styled “ the supreme pun of the 
Middle Ages” when he gives “ Quid distat inter sotum et Scotum?” 
as a specimen of the abuse hurled by the English at the Scots? 
Was it not the Royal host and patron of Duns Scotus who 
reproachfully asked: “ Quid distat inter Scotum atque sottum ?” 
(not “sotum”); and did not the less temperate but more gram. 
matical Scotus reply ‘“‘ Mensa” ? 








WITH AMY IN BRITTANY. 

With Amy in Brittany. By Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart, 
(Sidney Appleton. 3s. 6d.)—The “ Amy” with whom Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones made a week’s trip was the motor-car of a pair of 
cousins, and the little volume in which he describes the tour is a 
very pleasant one. Its characteristic note is a certain alert and 
sparkling simplicity of matter and manner. It tells us nothing 
remarkable, nothing sensational, nothing profound or new. But 
it carries us along in sympathy with the machine—sometimes g0 
willing, sometimes so reluctant and irritating—and its cheery 
occupants. We see Mont St. Michel, Avranches, Le Mans, with 
the eyes of the imagination, much helped by the pencil of the 
writer, who is his own illustrator. We make acquaintance by the 
same medium with various homely types of French men and 
women, and we get a lesson in national humility from con. 
trasted pictures of our own Board-school boys on their way 
to school and the model French boy and girl on the same 
road to education. Our children, alas! appear in illustra. 
tion as repulsive figures of Pandemonium—‘“rough gangs of 
urchins who rush along the streets, shouting and screaming 
at the top of their voices, and such voices, too!”—whereas 
on the opposite page, above and below a very pretty sketch of a 
singularly attractive pair of youngsters or youngstresses—their 
sex is quite indistinguishable, so good and wise do they look—we 
read that “in France the children almost invariably pass quietly 
and decently through the public thoroughfares, walking in orderly 
couples, and rarely, if ever, raising their voices above the pitch of 
ordinary conversation.” Without presuming to question the 
general wholesomeness for English readers of this contrast and 
its lessons, we should like to ask whether it is the pitch of 
ordinary English or ordinary French conversation that the écolier 
and écoliére so seldom rise above? Also, whether Sir Philip is 
quite sure that the contrast had nothing to do with differences 
in his own nerves and temper during his holiday and just 
before it? Anyway, all the little sketches in the book are 
charming,—even those which merely show us the objects of still 
life the trio took with them. The pictorial washing-list is an 
inspiration of genius or common-sense which thousands of 
tourists lacking colloquial French will be eager to imitate next 
time they travel. 








THE FEMININE NOTE IN FICTION. 

The Feminine Note in Fiction. By W.L. Courtney. (Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. net.)—We shall follow our usual practice of absti- 
nence, and refrain from criticising a critic. Mr. Courtney's 
“Introductory Chapter ” is excellent; he justifies the title of his 
book. The “feminine note” is not necessarily found in a novel 
because that novel is written by a woman. It is not found in the 
novels of George Eliot or Charlotte Bronté—perhaps one of the 
greatest recorded surprises in the history of literature is that 
“Jane Eyre” was written by a woman—but it is so characteristic 
that where it exists it can hardly fail of recognition. Every 
reader should carefully study and assimilate the thirty-odd pages 
of the introduction. He will go on well prepared for the special 
subjects which Mr. Courtney has chosen for his pen. These are 
Mrs, Humphry Ward, “Lucas Malet,” Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, Mrs. 
Woods, Mrs. Voynich, Miss Robins, and Miss Mary Wilkins. All 
these show an acute and penetrating criticism. We must own 
that some of their work is very little to our taste; but this appre- 
ciation of them, whether we accept it or not, is full of ability. 
There are various obiter dicta about women writers of fiction 
other than these expressly mentioned. 








STUDIES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

Studies in Prose and Verse. By Arthur Symons. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. ‘7s. 6d. net.) — Our standpoint, especially 
on the ethical aspects of literature, is other than that taken 
by Mr. Symons. We cannot help thinking that he shows 
from time to time grave defects of taste. The essay on Ernest 
Dowson, taken as a whole, is a mistake. As awriter of verse he 
was scarcely in the front rank of minor poets, and of his per- 
sonality it would have been better to say nothing. We substantially 
agree with much that is here said about M. Zola, but we do not 
admire at all the way of saying it. The essay on Walter Pater is 
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; but does Mr. Symons seriously think that the early style 
of Pater was wholly admirable? If it was, the Greeks never 
reached the highest level of style. It would be impossible to 
write “ Pateresque ” Greek, or even Latin. 








MADAME EDMOND ADAM. 

My Literary Life. By Madame Edmond Adam. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.)—This is a very readable book dealing with 
one of the most interesting periods in the life of one of the 
sprightliest of French women, that in which she sought relief 
in literature from the misery of her unhappy first marriage. But 
it is not quite satisfactory, being in parts jerky and incoherent. 
Then, although many of the best-known personages in modern 
French politics and literature flit over Madame Adam’s pages, 
such as Sainte-Beuve, Gambetta, and Taine, we never seem to get 
a good photograph, even a passable snap-shot, of any one of them. 
Undoubtedly her best characters are her female friends,—George 
Sand, Madame Fauvety, and, above all, Daniel Stern, otherwise 
the Comtesse D’Agoult. She is almost rapturous in her defence 
of George Sand, and quotes evidence which, so far as we know, is 
new of De Musset’s views as given in his cups toa friend. Daniel 
Stern, whom she seems to have been unable to reconcile to 
George Sand, was, however, her most intimate friend, encouraging 
her when she began her literary work, which started with a 
vigorous attack on the “ideas” of Proudhon, and giving her 
advice—it appears at the end of the present volume—as to the 
formation of her celebrated salon. Among the most notable 
non-political figures in this book is Berlioz, whose uncompromising 
views of Wagner are worth reading from the musical, if not from 
the personal, point of view. 








CHINA’S BUSINESS METHODS. 

China’s Business Methods and Policy. By T. R. Jerningham. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 12s.)—There is a want of cohesion about this 
work; it seems more a collection of papers than a treatise. The 
work will be found useful when any important event takes place 
in China in connection either with its foreign or with its internal 
policy, as a sort of reference-book. The author, who has been 
American Consul-General at Shanghai, will always be found ready 
with intelligent and cautious remarks which contain a consider- 
ableamount of information in short compass. Here, from a paper 
on missionaries, is a specimen of Mr. Jerningham’s style and 
temper:—“There are many truths in the philosophy of Confucius 
which do not differ from the truths of Christianity, and there 
need not be any wholesale attempt to drive the Chinese from 
every previously conceived conviction. What is true in the 
writings of Confucius should be admitted and presented as true 
thus finding an easier way to the Chinese mind by causing it 
to reflect that truth has been truth throughout all time, and 
that Christianity is but the truth.” Of Mr. Jerningham’s 
chapters, which are too numerous for us even to give their 
names, those on “Family Law,” “Land Tenure,” “Consuls and 
a Consular System,” “Western Nations in China,” and “ Shang- 
hai” may be singled out as especially worth reading for the 
reasons we have given. 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

The Life of Florence Nightingale. By Sarah A. Tooley. (S. H. 
Bousfield and Co. 5s. net.)—It was quite worth while to tell 
again the story of the time, somewhat less than two years, 
between October 15th, 1854, when Sidney Herbert asked Miss 
Florence Nightingale to take charge of a contingent of women 
nurses for the Crimea, and August 8th, 1856, when, having 
skilfully escaped all public recognition, she returned home. (It 
is a curious fact that her own letter, offering her services, bore 
the same date as, and crossed, the communication from the War 
Office.) And the story has been well told by Miss Tooley. 
Nothing could be more striking than the description of the 
hideous confusion which Miss Nightingale found at Scutari, 
and of the order which she evolved out of it. Her arrival 
opportunely anticipated by a few days the coming of the 
wounded from Inkerman. It was the beginning of a great and 
most successful work, for the art of medicine has not advanced 
more in the twenty-four centuries that have passed since the days 
of Hippocrates than has the art of nursing in the half-century 
that separates Miss Nightingale’s coming to Scutari from the 
present time. No one will cavil at the giving of some eighty 
or ninety pages to the early life, and to subjects cognate to 
the work. The little girl who doctored so skilfully the 
shepherd’s dog, and tore up the shepherd’s blouse for bandages, 
was manifestly the mother of the woman who brought light out 


the life, again, have been duly appreciated. There is as little as 
possible of personal gossip, but the outlines of the work initiated 
and furthered are well sketched. What the total progress has 
been may be seen in the history of the Boer War. The worst 
things said by critics of the concentration camps and the South 
African hospitals would have been equivalent to emphatic praise 
of the condition of things at the front, at Balaclava, and at 
Scutari. 








THE BOOK-COLLECTOR. 

The Book-Collector. By W. Carew Hazlitt. (John Grant.) 
—“Memoirs of Book-Collecting” is, we see, the label on the 
binding, and is, perhaps, more descriptive of the contents of the 
volume. The subject abounds with stories, for, indeed, in a sense 
which the author of the aphorism little imagined, habent sua fata 
libelli. The Roman poet saw the alternatives—being used to 
wrap up spices and frankincense, or being thumbed by schoolboys 
—but he did not dream of a time when a particular copy might 
fetch a hundred thousand sesterces. We might fill columns with 
curiosities about the buying and selling of books from these 
pages; but they would probably have but iittle interest for most 
readers, From one point of view, indeed, the whole business is 
somewhat of an affront to literature. It looks like an honour to 
a book when a first edition, originally sold for five shillings, 
fetches five hundred pounds, but the value is enhanced by causes 
wholly non-literary. And then, sooner or later, comes the ineluc- 
tabile fatum. The tap of the auctioneer’s hammer is as sure as 
death. Private collections naturally come to this end, but the 
great historic libraries are not exempt. When a great noble has 
wasted his substance on fashionable follies or vices, the first thing 
that he thinks of for stopping the gap is his books. He cares, 
it is probable, less for them than for anything else in his 
possession. “Those who buy seldom read,” says the bookseller 
in “The Caxtons”; those who inherit never do, one might add. 
Mr. Hazlitt, however, is not of the non-literary collectors; no 
man could write such a book as this about the subject if he were. 
Readers, therefore, as well as buyers, may find The Book-Collector 
to their taste. Then there is the eleventh chapter, with its many 
interesting anecdotes of inscriptions; often the casual name or 
note which some purchaser or owner of a bygone time has written 
will be of more interest than the volume itself. Here is a 
harrowing story. An American collector bought a copy of Donne’s 
“ Sermons” which had in it a portrait of Donne, and an inscrip- 
tion by Isaac Walton presenting the copy to his aunt. He tore 
out the portrait and the inscription, and left the volume, which 
was as clean as when it left Walton’s hands, for any one who 
chose to take it. 








LESSONS. 

Lessons. By Evelyn Sharp. (R. Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—These little sketches of a governess’s experiences with various 
sets of pupils are entertaining, if only in showing how effectually 
sharp children can get through the most admirably contrived 
armour of experience. But we must confess to some scepticism 
as to the reality, the probability, of such monsters as “ Jim” and 
“Lal”; their command of language, their purity of phrase, is 
too complete. By far the best thing in the book is the story of 
“Isabella the First,” the stupid girl whose blunders restore the 
confidence of the nervous teacher ; and the sequel, “ Isabella the 
Second,” the same girl five years older and married, with her 
maternal conceit and married contempt for the spinster governess. 
The early attempts, during her old teacher’s calls, to ignore the 
former relationship, their final futility, and the resumption of 
the old footing, are very naturally rendered. The author is at 
her best here. 








CASSELL’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 
Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. (Cassell and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—This work is “based on ‘Cassell’s Concise Cyclopaedia,’” it 
contains a fifth more matter, and this matter is, for the most 
part, brought up to date. We say “for the most part” because 
there are some omissions which it would be well to supply. 
“Saccharin ” is an article so important dietetically and economi- 
cally that it ought to have been noticed at some length. It is 
used extensively in the case of certain predispositions to disease, 
and its highly concentrated form, some five hundred times the 
sweetness of sugar, makes it a difficult substance from the 
Customs’ point of view. The article “ Earthquakes ” is insufficient. 
Some account should have been taken of the old and new 
seismology; if this was impossible, a list of the historic earth- 
quakes would have been useful. In “Prehistoric Man” we see 
no notice of the Eolithic stage. It is true that this has not 
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and Neolithic, but it certainly claims some notice. “ Vase- 
line” is a substance so frequently employed in medicine 
and in the toilet that it deserves a place. Under the 
headings of “Apple” and “Pear” some of the best varieties 
might have been conveniently given. We do not forget the 
cogent necessities of space; but if there is to be a choice, let the 
preference be given to the useful. A volume of this size, even 
though it has between fourteen and fifteen hundred closely 
printed pages, cannot hope to be scientifically complete, while it 
may well supply the information that the average reader wants. 
The articles on “Golf,’ “Photography,” &c., may serve as 
examples of what is wanted. A supplement of not very large 
proportions would, we imagine, suffice. 








DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 

Durham University. By J. T. Fowler, M.A. (F. E. Robinson 
and Co. 5s. net.)—It was quite right, regard being had to complete- 
ness, to add to other “ College Histories” an account of Durham. 
Somehow or other, one cannot help feeling that the Durham scheme 
has not had the success that was hoped for it. Its founders were 
too much bound by accepted academical traditions,—it would have 
been a miracle if they had not been. The ecclesiastical associations 
of early days were something of a hindrance. But the scheme is 
yet young, and there is plenty of time for development in a more 
satisfactory direction. Meanwhile, others than the “Durham 
men” to whom Mr. Fowler modestly limits his hopes may read 
this book with interest. There are the early efforts to do what 
was finally postponed to the nineteenth century, notably the 
College of the Commonwealth time, brought to nothing, of course, 
by the pleasure-lovers or bigots who came back with the second 
Charles. Then Durham boasted of some worthies about whom it 
is good to read. There was Hugh James Rose (an adopted son 
only), and James Skinner, a great preacher in his day, though 
the world at large knew little of him; and there is still among us 
William Greenwell, famous among archaeologists. James Raine, 
also, won great distinction in the same line. One of the most 
industrious of writers on theology and ecclesiastical history, 
though something, it is true, of a partisan, John Henry Blunt, 
was a Durham man. 


MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK. 


MATILDA, 
COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. 


By Mrs. MARY E. HUDDY. 


Demy 8vo, with 4 Photogravure Plates, 12s. net. 


*,* The only Life of the “Great Countess” that has yet appeared in 
this country. [Nearly ready. 


John Long’s Popular Novels. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


OLIVE KINSELLA Curtis Yorke 
THE FACE IN THE FLASHLIGHT Florence Warden 
THE MASK William Le Queux 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNGLADY Richard Marsh 
THE PROVINCIALS Lady Helen Forbes 
LORD OF HIMSELF Mrs. Aylmer Gowing 
STRAINED ALLEGIANCE R. H. Forster 
THE NIGHT OF RECKONING Frank Barrett 
FROM THE CLUTCH OF THE SEA J. E. Muddock 
LOVE AND TWENTY John Strange Winter 
THE FATE OF FELIX Mrs. Coulson Kernahan 
LITTLE WIFE HESTER L. T. Meade 
THE TEMPTATION OF ANTHONY Alice M. Diehl 
THE INFORMER Fred Whishaw 
ROSAMOND GRANT Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
THE WAR OF THE SEXES F. E. Young 

















THE COMING REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA, 
READ GUY BOOTHBY’S GREAT RUSSIAN NOVEL. 


IN SPITE OF THE CZAR. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of “Dr. Nikola,” &. With 8 Full-page 
Half-tone Illustrations on Art Paper by Leonarp LinspELL. 58, 


*,* SECOND LARGE EDITION PRINTING. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


[Full Catalogues Free.) 


TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS, 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘Anna of the Five Towns,” &&, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 
** All the stories are of so good a quality that nobody need de of the 
fate of the short story so long as such fine things are produced.” —Scotsman, 




































A STORY OF THE NAPOLEONIC CAMPAIGNS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


FLEUR-DE-CAMIP: a Daughter of France, 


By A. GODRIC CAMPBELL. 





THE 


ISLAND of TRANQUIL DELIGHTS, 


By C. WARREN STODDARD, Author of “Summer Cruising j 
South Seas.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, aun 


HUMOURS OF CYCLING. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. H.G. WELLS, BARRY PAIN, CLARENCE 
‘ON: » Jw F. VAN, and 
EDITION. Crown vo, cloth, ls. net. others, NEW 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
HEIRS OF REUBEN. By Curis HeEaty, Author 


of “ The Endless Heritage.” [February 16th, 


THE MISSING ELIZABETH. 


Sereeant, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 


A SPOILER OF MEN. 


Author of ‘‘ The Beetle.” 


THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 


FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” 


MR. SWINBURNE’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION IN SIX VOLUMES. 
NOW COMPLETE. Price 36s. net for the Six Volumes. 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. By J. Etzarp 


Gonz, F.B.A.S. With 8 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 





By ADELINE 
(Shortly. 


By Ricuarp Marszu, 
[March, 


By 


[March, 


NEW 38s. 6d. BOOKS. 
THE MASSARENES. By Ova. 


THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir Watrer Besant. 


With 12 Illustrations by G. Demain Hammonp. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By Wuuu1 


WESTALL, 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
Across the Plains. By Rozert Louis STEvENsoN. 
Nature Near London. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES, 
London. By Sir Waiter Besant. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir Water Besant. 
The Deemster. By Haut Carne. 
The Woman in White. By Wixxte Cottiys. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniet Deror. With 37 Illustrations by Crurxsuanr, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy. 
Condensed Novels. By Bret Hartz. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By Ot1veR Wenpet.t Houmes, 
The Life of the Fields. By Ricuarp JerreRies, 
The Open Air. By Ricnarp JErreRies. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By Cuaries Reape. 
**It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By Cuarues Reape. 
Memories and Portraits. By Rosert Louis STevENson, 
Virginibus Puerisque. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. 
Men and Books. By Roserr Louis Stevenson, 
New Arabian Nights. By Rozserr Louis Srevenson. 
The Pocket R. L. S. Favourite Passages from StEVENSON’s Works. 
Sketches. By Marx Twain, 
The Complete Angler. By Watton and Corton. 


(Shortly. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net each; leather, Is. 6d. net each. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ovrpa. q 
THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wi1kre Couuins, a 
THE WANDERING HEIR. By CHartes READE. 


NEW POPULAR SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS, 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. By James Payn. 








London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


LEO TOLST OY. 


To be completed in 24 volumes, at the rate of two every month. 
Edited and Translated by 
PROFESSOR LEO WIENER, 


f Slavic Lan es and Literature at Harvard University, and 
sags = of “ ~ Pree 9.7 of Russian Literature,’ “ Yiddish Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century,” &c., &. 
First Two Volumes, Now Ready. 
Vol. I.—CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH- - =- = 
,», I1.—THE COSSACKS, SEVASTOPOL, &. - = = 
Ordinary Edition, 3s. 6d. net per vol. Sold separately. 
Large-Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. net per vol. Sold in Sets only. 
Please Write for a Prospectus, 


‘ - 
Les Classiques Francais. 
Edited by DANIEL S. O’CONNOR. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 


2 
et LE DERNIER ABENCERAGE. Par Cuarsavnnrann. 
ATALA, RENE, ovate MetcHorr DE VoGiis, de l'Académie Fran¢aise. 


CONTES CHOISIS DE BALZAC. Préface de Pav Bourget, de l'Académie 
Frangaise. 


Please Write for a Prospectus. 


The Temple 
Autobiographies. Biographies. 


New Volume. New Volume, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF| MAJOR-CENERAL 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. HARRISON. 


Edited, with a Sketch of his Later — 
aie. bev ranae Rev. C. H. SIMPKINSON. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


1852-1857 
1852-1856 








The Temple 


Illustrated, 
Long feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse.” 


YESTERDAY’S TO-MORROW. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE TORCHBEARERS. | THE ORIFLAMME IN 
“ EGYPT. 
By Dean BUTCHER, 
of Cairo. 











MARY BRADFORD WHITING. | 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 


MEDIZVAL TOWNS. 


The Daily News call these books ‘‘ guides to the spirit of the place”; and 
the Daily Telegraph, speaking of the series generally, says: ‘‘ Admitted to be 
quite the best of its kind, and combining with much scholarship and critical 
investigation the most valuable features of a guide-book”; while the Illus- 
trated London News says: ‘‘Guide-books, books for study, books for reference 
weelittle galleries of art.’ 


Nearly Ready. NEW VOLUME. 
VENICE. 


VENICE. VENICE.{ 


By THOMAS OKEY. 
Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 


Assisi.* By Lrxa Durr Gorpon. Nuremberg.* By Cecrn HEADLAM. 
Bruges.t By Ernest GiILLaTT-|} Perugia.* By Marcaret Srmonps 
Smiru. and Lina Durr Gorpon. 

Cairo.t By SrantEy LANE-PooLe. Prague,* By Count Lurzow. 
Chartres.t By Ceci, HEADLAM. Rome.t By Norwoop Youne. 
Constantinople,* By W. H. Hutroy.|} Rouen.t By TuEeopore A. Cooxr. 
Ferrara.t By Exvxa Noyes. Seville.t By Watrer M. Gatricuan, 
Florence.t By Epmunp G. GaRpNER.| Siena.t By Epmunp G. GARDNER. 
London.t By H. B. WHEATLEY. Toledo.* By Hannan Lyncu. 
Moscow.* By Wirt GERRARE. Verona.t By Averuea Wie. 

Pocketable, * cloth, 3s. 6d. net; roan, 4s. 6d. net. t+ Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 

roan, 5s. 6d. net. 
COMPANION VOLUME.—Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; roan, 3s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE CASENTINO. By Lina ECKENSTEIN. 


Prospectuses and Lists Post-free on Application. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, bound in blue cloth, 1s. 6d. net; in green 
lambskin, 2s. net. 


The Athenzum says :—“ This wonderful series of little books is now extending 
to the byways of literature and the paths of the scholar, having long since 
given us the standard volumes which interest the ordinary reader.” 

Truth says :—“ A large and varied library of the best literature. It includes 
many books not obtainable in any other series, and the dainty and tasteful 
‘get up’ of the volumes gives them a unique attractiveness.” 


THE GULS HORNBOOKE. By THomAs DEKKER. 


Including also *‘ The Belman of London,” and ‘‘ Lanthorn and Candle Light.” 
Edited, with Notes and Marginalia, by OL1rpHaNnT SMEATON. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—The New Number of the Temple Classics Magazine will be 
ready about the end of January, containing many articles by well-known writers ; 
a subscription of 6d. a year is chdrged for this, which entitles the subscriber to a 
copy containing a photogravure plate, post-free, every quarter. 

Write for a Prospectus of the Series. 
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“Blackwood’s Magazine” 
' For February for 
NELSON’S YEAR: a New Poem 


By ALFRED NOYES, Also 
THE RENASCENCE OF SYCOPHANCY. 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. By “0.”—I. Of an Officer’s Patrol, I 
The Naval Sub-Lieutenant’s Story. III. Port Arthur, 


A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By Cuasszvr. The Land 
Campaign to the Passage of the Yaln. 

THE MYSTICS. By the AutHor or “Joun Curicotr, M.P.” 

THE MARRIAGE BOND. 

THE CRISIS IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER, By Ian Matcoum, M.P, 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 

MRS. JOHN HUNTER, THE SURGEON’S WIFE. 

TWO SINGEBS., 

THE RAWHIDE. By Stewart Epwarp W3HITE. 

RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. By Dovetas Biacxsury. 


NOTE, On FEBRUARY Ist, 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons 
“THE YEL Low WAR,” 
BY “q@” 


Whose Articles in BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE attracted wide 
attention. 








Messrs. BLACKWOOD. beg to call your attention to the 
following Extracts from Press Notices of their 
Recent Publications :— 


MEMORIES: an Autobiography. By Miss Con- 


stance C. F. Gorpon-Cummine. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 
“ The book, with its entertaining mixture of memories and tradition, will 
please readers of very various taste......well illustrated.”’—Times. 
** An autobiographical volume of quite exceptional interest.”—Observer. 
“ Deeply interesting.” —Daily News. 
** This is a fine full book of deep present interest.”—Standard. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By G. W. Forrest, C.1.E. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 2 vols. 


38s. net. 
** Many must, since 1858, have echoed Disraeli’s reflection that the story of 
the Mutiny was Homeric. Besiegers and besieged, fighters and sufferers, 





masters of self-renunciation and saving initiative, all were heroes. It is not 
the least of Mr. Forrest's merits that his book has the poetical touehes which 
so splendid a story demands.”—Athenzum. 

* Authoritative and accurate, yet picturesque and dramatic, the book is. the 
most worthy record of the terrible sufferings, the glorious deeds, and the wide 
issues which the past half-century has seen.” 

—GerorGe Smiru, LL.D., C.LE., in the Bookman. 
‘* May be taken as the Official History of the Indian Mutiny.”—U.S, Gazette, 
‘* The history of the Mutiny is the best that has been published.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* The publishers have produced it in splendid style.”—Scotsman. 
** Will easily take first place.’”"—Birmingham Post. 
“ A standard work on the subject.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BRITISH ECONOMICS IN 1904. _ By W. RB. 
Lawsoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“One of the most thoughtful and original contributions to the study of 
National Policy that the Fiscal controversy has produced in a . 
—Daii ail, 
“ Well studied in statistics and ably reasoned.”—Scotsman, ’ 


POEMS. By Atrrep Noyzs. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


** Here beyond question is the work of a genuine poet.””—Daily Chronicle. 

** A book of beautiful verses, distinguished and original.”—Scotsman, 

“ Satisfying from first to last, strong in its very reticence of h.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By 


Epwarp Nosie. 6s. 
“A book of altogether remarkable and outstanding merit......A piece of 
literature.”’—Athenzum. 
‘This splendid story of the sea. It is certainly a very remarkable achieve- 
ment, for neither Mr. Kipling nor Mr. Conrad has produced a story of the sea 
more enthralling or more convincingly true.’’— Bookman. 
** Unprecedented and surprisingly fine story.”— World. 
** The book is a masterpiece.’’—Sheffield Datly Telegraph. 


THE FIGHT. By Sreyu Creep. 6s. 
“ Tove is real life in ‘The Fight.’......We see them all, and they are real 
20ple™ —Times. 
‘Tt is a genuine pleasure to encounter so careful and able a novel.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 
“It is not often that a writer can produce this extraordinarily vivid, vital 
impression.” —Westminster Gazette. 


SALLY: a Study. By Huey Currrorp, C.M.G. 6s. 


“ Full of vigour and reality...... admirably written.”’-—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ An entrancing volume, for Mr. Clifford is a writer of genius.” 

—British Weekly. 
“It may be doubted whether any writer, with the exception of Mr. Conrad, 
has given us better narrative pictures of the Malay Archipelago than the 
author of ‘ Sally.’ ’’—Athenzum. 


FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W.J. Eccorr. 6s. 


“ Full of spirit and energy.” —Scotsman. 
** Well written and conceived, and very interesting.”—Gentlewoman, 
“* A really fascinating story.”’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


The Ninth Edition of JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 
(68.) is now ready. 











London: J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C, 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


DSPOSSOSSSSOSS SS SS SSSSSSSHSSSHSSSSOSOOSD 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A, 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 


TIMES on Vol. I.—‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
- DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


Vol. ITI—THE WARS OF RELIGION. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME IIL 








1, The Wars of Religion in France. By A.J. BUTLER, M.A. 11. The Elizabethan Age of English Literature. By SIDNEY LEB, Litt.D, 
2. French Humanism and Montaigne. By A. A. TILLEY, M.A. 12, Tuscany and Savoy. By E. ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
3. The Catholic Reaction, and the Valois and Bathory Elections in Poland. | 13. Rome under Sixtus V. By Count UGO BALZANI. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-->-—-—— 

HE great strike in St. Petersburg has ended in a great 
catastrophe. The workmen who “went out” agreed to 
make a petition to the Czar, and resolved to present it to the 
Emperor in the Winter Palace on the Neva. ‘The Czar, 
though his personal safety was guaranteed, was too nervous 
to receive it, and, under the influence of the Grand Dukes, 
empowered one of them, the Grand Duke Vladimir, a soldier 
who believes only in force, to deal with the agitation as 
he deemed expedient. Soldiers were therefore summoned 
to St. Petersburg as reinforcements; every dangerous point 
was garrisoned; and the Prefect informed the people 
that no procession, even of unarmed men, would be 
allowed. Nevertheless, the leaders resolved to present 
the petition and see their Sovereign face to face. Last 
Sunday immense crowds, perhaps sixty thousand in number 
poured into the streets, all unarmed, and all, it would seem, 
sincerely expecting that the autocrat would at least listen to 
their complaints. The bridges, however, the square in front of 
the Palace, and the great streets were strongly guarded, and as 
the people refused to disperse, the troops, after a discharge with 
blank cartridge, were ordered to fire with ball. Hundreds fell; 
but though the strikers were flying, the cavalry and Cossacks 
charged, and by the testimony of all eyewitnesses the 
slaughter did not cease for some hours. An official account 
represents the killed as seventy-six; all other accounts, 
English, French, and American, give the number as two 
thousand, with probably several thousands wounded. It was 
a massacre of unarmed petitioners, mostly men, but with 

many women and children among them. 


So far the facts are clear; but from this point the narrative 
becomes confused. It is said, for instance, that the Czar 
remained at Tsarskoé Selo; that he fled to Peterhof; that he 
escaped to Gatschina; that he betook himself to a yacht 
on the Baltic ; or even that he went by train to Livadia. The 
probability is that he is at Tsarskoé Selo, which is strongly 
garrisoned; but nothing is certain except that he was not in 
the Winter Palace, and will not return to his capital till the 
“revolt” has ended. The Grand Duke Vladimir is in 
effect Czar. It is said that skirmishing went on all 
Sunday night; but the evidence for this is slight, though 
arrests of the leaders were going on, and may have been 
resisted. A force of fifteen thousand strikers marched on 
Monday from Kolpino on the way to Tearskoé Selo; but 





what happened to them is obscure, except that they were 
driven back by cavalry. It is said that Gapon, the priest 
who heads the movement, was wounded and taken to 
hospital; but it is also said that he was arrested; that he 
is in hiding; and that he is organising a movement in 
Moscow. It seems clear that after the massacre he, or some 
one for him, issued a manifesto declaring that there was “no 
more Ozar,” that he had broken the bonds with his people, 
and that the latter must henceforth work the revolution for 
themselves. There was some further slaughter on Monday; 
but since then the workers have remained quiet, though they 
are sullen and show little disposition to return to work. 


Stories have been received of a great strike organised 
at Moscow; of a furious struggle at Radom (Poland), 
where the Reservists joined the strikers and fired on the 
soldiery; of grave apprehensions at Odessa; of a kind of 
revolt at Riga; of a great workmen’s demonstration at 
Helsingfors; and of coming disorders in all the great cities; 
but the censorship has evidently regained its courage, and a 
sort of haze has settled down over the Russian Empire. Much 
the most serious story is minutely told by correspondents 
of the Standard and the Ixpress, who declare that the eight 
thousand sailors of the Black Sea Fleet in Sebastopol, 
exasperated by ill-treatment, especially as regards food, on the 
23rd inst. broke into mutiny, and fired the arsenal and dock- 
yards. The officers, unable to quell the rising, summoned 
regiments to their aid; but the soldiers refused to fire, and 
when further urged threatened their officers with death. 
It is known that the sailors of the Black Sea Fleet are in a 
most disaffected condition, and that the Admiralty buildings 
have been fired, but of the rest of the story there is as yet no 
confirmation. Nor is there any of the statement, believed by 
all Europe, that artillerymen fired case-shot last week against 
the pavilion in which the Czar was beginning the ceremony of 
blessing the Neva; or of the allegation that on Sunday at one 
of the bridges of St. Petersburg a regiment laid down its 
rifles; or of the ghastly tale that an aged General was beaten 
to death in a great street of the capital merely because he was 
a General. In all these instances ominous incidents have 
probably been exaggerated. 


The petition which was to be presented to the Czar was 
evidently drawn up by workmen and Socialists together, and 
contains, besides requests for reasonable improvements, such 
as a minimum wage of 12s. a week, many unreasonable 
demands, such as a transfer of the control of all factories 
to committees of workmen, the creation of a Parliament by 
universal suffrage and by secret ballot, and a general support 
of Labour against Capital; but its special note is one of 
prayer that the autocrat will cause the suffering of the poor 
to cease. The loyalty is complete, though Government 
officials are accused as “embezzlers and brigands,” and the 
Czar is asked if it were not better that the workers should 
die, and employers and officials “live and revel.” His 
Majesty is adjured to “take from off the people’s neck the 
intolerable yoke of officialdom. Break down the wall 
between thyself and thy people, and let them govern the 
country along with thyself.” “Their true requirements are 
known to themselves alone.” The framers of the petition, if 
freedom of the Press, of meeting, and of religion were 
granted, would evidently be content with the German system, 
which leaves all executive power to the Sovereign, and as 
Supply, once voted, cannot be withdrawn, makes of Parliament 
rather an advisory than an executive body. 


The Ozar is said to be greatly agitated by these events; 
but though there still lingers a tradition of his good 
intentions, he has evidently yielded to those who believe 
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only in repression. General Trepoff, an “iron-fisted” officer 
already distinguished for unscrupulous severity, has been 
appointed Governor-General of St. Petersburg—a new office 
—with practically absolute powers. He supersedes the 
Minister of the Interior as far as the capital is concerned, 
he is authorised to call out and use any number of troops, he 
is specially declared absolute over all Government “ Works,” 
" and he is empowered to control the Press at will. He is, in fact, 
Dictator. He has already arrested many of the “intelligents ” 
suspected of Liberal sentiments, and confined them in 
the fortress of Peter and Paul, and has threatened the 
workmen that unless they return to work they will be sent 
back to their villages. As we go to press, a considerable 
number of workmen have yielded to this threat; and a Ukase 
issued on Wednesday by the Czar attempts to dissociate the 
strike from revolutionary propaganda and to pacify the 
workmen by promises of reform in the labour laws. Repres- 
sion, as Russians understand it, is meanwhile to have its 
full swing, and there is little doubt, if the troops continue 
to obey and the Treasury remains full, that all resistance in 
St. Petersburg will for the time be trodden down. Naturally 
it is reported that Nihilism is rearing its head again, that the 
Czar has been “sentenced to death,” and that assassination 
will again be frequent. That will, of course, detach from the 
revolution the sympathies of Europe, and give to repression 
new energy, the tyrants believing, with justice, that their 
lives are at stake. 


The massacre of Sunday has been received with horror 
throughout the civilised world, and with quiet exultation in 
Japan, where it is felt that a Government thus weakened at 
the centre cannot wage war successfully. The horror is 
increased by an openly expressed feeling that the slaughter 
was ordered for the benefit of a Sovereign afraid to face his 
people. Some of this censure is unjust. Kings only meet 
their people in person when prepared to grant their requests, 
and the Czar’s advisers had a right to tell him that his death 
by a chance shot from the centre of a crowd would be followed 
by a period of anarchy. The true causes for horror are the 
needlessness of the slaughter, for the multitude was wholly 
unprepared for violence, and the hopeless folly of creating 
such a chasm between the Czar and his people, a chasm which 
renders a peaceful compromise almost impossible. It is 
needless to quote the evidence of universal condemnation, but 
we must mention the only divergent voice. The Conservatives 
of Prussia, it is stated, think the sanguinary repression of 
agitation by unarmed men a wise exhibition of firmness. 
They evidently believe that the soldiery form a caste apart 
from the people in feeling as well as organisation. We may 
note that the Moscow police placarded the city with an 
intimation that the workmen's revolt had been subsidised by 
English gold,—a libel which has called forth a strong protest 
from Sir Charles Hardinge. 


The report that a secret Provisional Government has been 
established sounds a little absurd; but the first action 
attributed to it is very clever. According to the state- 
ment which appeared textually in the Daily Telegraph, this 
Committee pledges itself to pay all interest on National Debts 
contracted before Sunday, the 22nd inst., when the Czar declared 
war on his people, but to repudiate utterly any debts con- 
tracted after that date without Parliamentary sanction. The 
effect of this, if it alarmed financiers or the investing public 
abroad, would be to make peace imperative, and very soon to 
compel the calling of a Parliament with control of taxation. 
We only notice it, however, as a sign of the times in Russia, 
as we can see no proof that any Provisional Government 
exists, or that there is any real connection between the 
persons who drew up that statement and any effective forces 
in Russia. No revolution can be made there by the intelligent 
alone. 


The only war news of importance this week is a report 
from General Kuroki’s headquarters that a large Russian 
force has crossed the River Hun, and is trying to turn the 
Japanese left flank. This may be the beginning of maneuvres 
over a wider area, which, as we suggested last week, may be 
the central idea of Kuropatkin’s new plan of campaign. Mean- 
while the Times of Wednesday contained a letter from its 
correspondent in the Far East which goes a long way to 
discredit the reputation of General Stossel. We maintained 








last week that the case was not proven against him, but we 
confess that the evidence adduced by the Times correspondent 
is hard to get over. He was allowed by the Japanese to visit 
the interior of Port Arthur, and considers the fortifications 
almost impregnable. The Japanese, he says, found twenty. 
five thousand effectives inside the walls, and a good many 
malingerers in the hospital. There was ample ammunition 
and food for several months, including six thousand tons of 
flour untouched, and a large quantity of wines and spirits, 
Nor were the buildings seriously damaged, and the civilian 
population scarcely had suffered at all. All accounts, he con- 
cludes, agree that General Stéssel would have surrendered 
months before if he had not been checked by the courage of 
the late General Kondrachenko. The Russian rank-and-file 
were magnificent, but they were too often shamefully betrayed 
by incompetent and self-indulgent officers, upon whom and 
their General the blame of the surrender lies. 


The French President has called upon M. Rouvier, “the 
best financier among French politicians,” to form a new 
Cabinet, and M. Rouvier has succeeded. He retains 
M. Delcassé as Foreign Minister, to the satisfaction of 
Europe, and M. Berteaux, to the delight of Army reformers, 
but drops M. Pelletan, to the relief at least of officers of the 
Navy, who, however, do not obtain in his successor, 
M. Thomson, a professional Minister of Marine. Seven of 
the incoming Cabinet are new to office, M. Etienne, an old 
Gambettist, being the best known among them. He becomes 
Minister of the Interior, in France the most important office 
next to the Premiership, while M. Dubief, a “ Radical- 
Socialist,” is appointed Minister of Commerce. Every group 
in the “Bloc” is represented except the “dissidents,” who 
object to the Anti-Clerical policy, and the Progressists, who 
voted against M. Combes. The programme, it is said, will 
be the old one, but, as we expected, the pace will be slower, 
and M. Berteaux will give full effect to the Army dislike of 
espionage upon officers. There is nothing, in fact, for foreign 
observers to cavil at in the new Ministry, which will, how- 
ever, have to govern an Assembly full of disappointed 
ambitions, and of men chiefly intent on making themselves 
safe against the General Election of next year, without the 
aid, unless we except M. Etienne, of new advisers of the first 
calibre. 


The returns for the General Election in Hungary are 
incomplete at the moment of our going to press. The Liberals 
have lost heavily in the provinces to the Kossuthites, or 
Independents, and the results at midnight on Thursday 
covering about half of the constituencies, show only a small 
majority over all sections of the Opposition; but the triumph 
of Count Tisza over Count Julius Andrassy in what the 
Times correspondent describes as “ the central and symbolical 
contest,’ and the total defeat of the Dissentients in Budapest, 
point to a victory for the Liberals. Such a result, in view of 
the character and firmness of the Liberal protagonist, will 
be welcomed by all well-wishers of the Dual Empire, as the 
alternative can only promote its disintegration and play into 
the hands of the Pan-Germans at a critical moment for the 
peace of Europe. 


According to a telegram from Peshawur dated Decem- 
ber 29th, the Mission to Kabul has been instructed to ask 
for permission to construct railways and telegraphs, and 
upon this the Amir has consulted his people, who, as 
we expected last week, strongly object to the proposal. 
The Amir, on his side, has put forward a _ most 
unexpected request,—namely, the cession of a strip of 
land, we presume through Beluchistan, to a port on the 
coast. That, he says, will suit him better than a subsidy. 
We suppose this could be granted if we gave part of the 
subsidy to the Beluch chiefs, who really want money; but 
the request at first sight looks as odd as would a similar pro- 
position from Switzerland. We suppose its explanation is 
that the Amir is guarding his independence, and thinks he 
could get a revenue by taxing imports. His demand will 
require much thinking over, and will be hotly opposed in 
Bombay, where fortunes are made out of Afghan trade. 


Mr. John Morley, addressing his constituents at Montrose 
yesterday week, challenged Mr. Balfour to state plainly 
whether Mr, Chamberlain was justified in declaring, as he did 
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last week, that they agreed in principle, and that Mr. Balfour 
advocated his objects as strongly as any Tariff Reformer could 
desire. As for the policy of the Government, he charged 
them with never having thought out their problems, whether 
in regard to the war, Army reform, Irish land legislation, the 
Sugar Convention, or Parliamentary procedure. Muchof Mr. 
Morley’s criticism was just and well founded, but we cannot for 
a moment endorse the curious argument he employed in refer- 
ence to the question of redistribution. He admitted that Ireland 
was largely over-represented in the Commons, but before her 
representation was cut down to her exact numerical propor- 
tion, one thing must be remembered as “ absolutely relevant.” 
In the House of Lords, “ which was coequal in power with the 
Commons,” there was not one single direct representative of 
that portion of Ireland which sent an overwhelming majority 
of Irish Members to the House of Commons. 


There was, continued Mr. Morley, not a single direct 
Nationalist in the House of Lords, and that was one reason 
why Ireland might claim somewhat more than her exact 
numerical proportion in the popular branch of the Legislature. 
We entirely fail to see the “absolute relevaney” of this plea, 
which is only effective as an argument for the abolition of 
the House of Lords, and this, of course, may have been the 
idea at the back of Mr. Morley’s mind. But it quite fails 
to meet the demand for the readjustment of representation 
ona democratic basis. If the relative proportion of parties 
in a non-elective Chamber is to be made the basis for 
regulating the principles of representation, other parties 
besides the Irish can claim consideration. With Mr. Morley’s 
interesting remarks on the ethics of “hanging on,” and the 
relation of patriotism to party loyalty, as illustrated by 
Mr. Balfour’s attitude, we deal in another column. 


Mr. Arthur Elliot, M.P., in a letter to Wednesday’s Times 
illustrates from his own experience the extraordinary situation 
in which the Unionist party has been landed by the reticence 
of Mr. Balfour and the exuberance of the Tariff Reform 
League. In his own division he recently addressed a public 
meeting, with a Liberal Unionist in the chair. Only Unionists— 
including three M.P.’s of the district—were on the platform, 
and only Unionists addressed the meeting, which carried 
resolutions condemning the Tariff Reform League policy and 
approving Mr. Elliot’s continued representation of the city. 
The second act of this Unionist comedy was witnessed on the 
following day, when the Tariff Reformers held a meeting 
addressed by two Balfourite M.P.’s, who blessed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy, and urged the electors to turn Mr. Elliot out 
because he disagreed with it. Since then a candidate who has 
expressed himself as “in firm accord with the proposals of 
Mr. Chamberlain” has been duly launched, not by the 
Conservative Association, but by some nine or ten Con- 
servatives attached to the cause of the Tariff Reform 
League. The next step, of course, is to invoke party loyalty, 
and so gain the support of the Association. Mr. Elliot very 
pertinently asks : “ Has the Tariff Reform League swallowed 
the Conservative party? Have these tactics the approval of 
the Prime Minister ? If so, Unionist Free-traders will realize 
where they stand, and will know how to act in Durham and 
elsewhere.” 


The case of Mr. Hatch, the Unionist Mem ber for the Gorton 
division, as set forth in his speech at Manchester on 
Wednesday, is on all fours with that of Mr. Arthur Elliot. 
Elected as a Unionist when his party was Free-trade, he is 
now accused of disloyalty because of his constancy to that 
doctrine,—much in the same way that Liberals who found 
sudden salvation in 1886 spoke of those who opposed 
Mr. Gladstone as having “turned Unionist.” In consequence 
of his consistency Mr. Hatch finds himself assailed in his own 
division by a Chamberlainite organisation, which aims at 
taxing food—though the Government has distinctly disavowed 
such a policy—and is supported by two prominent members 
of the Government. As a result of these experiences, Mr. 
Hatch is moved to wonder whether it is possible to fight the 
Free-trade battle from within the Unionist party. We have 
on former occasions given our reasons for believing that to be 
the right course. But the extraordinary self-suppression of 
the Premier is rendering it increasingly difficult to pursue. 


many interruptions, was more unfriendly than such meetings 
are wont to be. He repudiated, in our view rightly, the idea, 
apparently held by the Opposition, that Governments were 
elected on a specific mandate for a specific task, and that when 
that task was over they should resign. Such a contention he 
described as a new and essentially vicious Constitutional 
doctrine. He then proceeded to defend the Education Act as 
the “charter of the future education of the country,” and to 
argue that the Chinese Labour Ordinance had proved a 
success, had been accepted by South Africa, and could not 
be annulled without outraging Colonial feeling. The Opposi- 
tion might circulate what calumnies they pleased, but would 
not dare to substantiate them when called to power. 





On the Fiscal question the Prime Minister said nothing to 
reassure Free-traders. He accepted Mr. Morley’s challenge 
to put his policy on a sheet of note-paper, and read 
out as its contents:—(1) Such alteration in our present 
system as would give us that freedom of action which is 
denied by the dogma that taxation should only be for 
revenue purposes. (2) Fiscal union with the Colonies after 
a Colonial Conference. (3) No Protection, which he defined as 
the raising of home prices for the sake of the home producer. 
On this we need only remark that No. 1 gives up the centre 
of the Free-trade position, and No. 2 commits him to Chamber: 
lainism, since he desires a Conference “unhampered by limit- 
ing instructions,” on the lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s Preston 
speech. No. 3 is a pious opinion, and is quite consistent with 
Protection in practice. By way of comment on Mr. Balfour’s 
speech, North Dorset, held by the Conservatives in 1892 
and 1900 by majorities of 525 and 540 (in 1895 Mr. 
Wingfield-Digby was returned unopposed), has been captured 
for the Liberals and for Free-trade—for that was the main 
issue before the electors—by a handsome majority of 909, 
the figures being: Mr. A. W. Wills, 4,289; Sir Randolf 
Baker, 3,330. 


An appeal on behalf of the formation of moral character as 
the chief end of all true education has been sent to the local 
education authorities in England and Wales. The signatories, 
who represent almost every shade of opinion in regard to 
religious teaching in schools, expressly state that they do not 
surrender their individual ideas of the education, educational 
policy, or Christian teaching, denominational or otherwise, 
which they seek to secure. But they are united in expressing 
the earnest desire that “in all sehools effective moral training, 
based upon those Christian principles which ought to pervade 
all teaching and discipline, should be provided”; that Bible 
teaching, fitly graded, will be continued in all “ provided” 
schools; and that effective steps should be taken in all normal 
training institutions to keep the teachers constantly alive to 
the supreme object of education,—the formation of character by 
moral training on a Christian basis and inspired by Christian 
motives. The document is of necessity a little vague, by 
reason of the absence of specific suggestions; but it is of good 
augury that such a measure of agreement should have been 
arrived at between leading representatives of the Established 
Church (both Archbishops and eight Bishops are among the 
signatories), the National Free Church Council, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and the Salvation Army; while the 
adhesion of Lords Grey, Kelvin, Meath, Rosebery, Roberts, 
and Wolseley emphasises the important point that the 
advocates of efficiency are convinced of the need of basing 
education on moral and religious training. 


We note with satisfaction the announcement that Mr. 
H. Rider Haggard has been nominated by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to proceed to the United States to 
inquire into and report upon the conditions and character of 
the agricultural and industrial land settlements formed there 
by the Salvation Army for the reception of immigrants from 
the great cities of the United States. Mr. Rider Haggard 
has for several years devoted his energies in a most public- 
spirited manner to exhaustive inquiries into the conditions 
of agriculture in this country, his competence for the 
task entrusted to him is above question, and he is sincerely to 
be congratulated on this well-merited official recognition of 
his patriotic and disinterested exertions. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





On Thursday night Mr. Balfour addressed a meeting of his 
constituents in East Manchester, which, judging from the 


Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MASSACRE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


T is not difficult to trace the motive force which pro- 
duced the massacre of Sunday last in St. Petersburg. 
The Princes of the Continent are possessed, obsessed, 
as it were stupefied, by the history of the French Revo- 
lution. They believe that every great popular movement, 
and especially every movement sharpened by economic 
distress, will end, if allowed a free road, in a revolution, in 
an overturn of the dynasty, and in the murder of the 
Sovereign and his family by some painful and derogatory 
means. Even the first German Emperor when Berlin was 
“ demonstrating ” felt like this, and was preparing to fly 
from the capital, when Bismarck, then comparatively untried, 
changed his purpose, and, as events proved, mastered him 
for life, by appealing from his instinct as dynast to his 
pride as soldier. We do not entirely believe the charges 
of want of courage brought against the Russian Emperor ; 
such charges are too easily brought against Kings, 
whose personal safety may be needful to the State; but 
his Majesty is undoubtedly a weak man. The French 
precedent has been dinned into his ears, even by 
advisers like Prince Troubetzkoi, and we can readily 
believe that, overwhelmed by his own doubts and inde- 
cisions, he permitted the “strong man” of his house, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, to deal with the agitation in St. 
Petersburg as he would. The Grand Duke, an imperious 
soldier of the older Russian school, which had no mercy 
for. “mobs,” is described, with great probability, as a 
man who has carefully studied the reign of Louis XVL., 
and has arrived at Carlyle’s conclusion, that the thing 
wanted to avert the progress of that Revolution at any 
stage was a “whiff of grape-shot.” He therefore 
decided, when the petitioners appeared in their thousands, 
to apply force unhesitatingly, and as some doubts had 
been spread as to the temper of the artillery, he hurled 
infantry, cavalry, and Cossacks upon the unarmed multi- 
tude. The horrible scene of Sunday followed inevitably. 
The masses could neither fight nor fly; the lust of killing 
awoke in the half-barbarian soldiery,as it does in sports- 
men in a battue; and long after resistance had ceased 
workmen still in the streets were shot down Very nearly 
the same thing happened in Paris on the infamous Second 
of December when once the troops were loose. Precisely 
how many perished it is impossible to decide; but the 
official figures are ridiculous, and as the number in the 
streets was at least sixty thousand, as the troops “acted ” 
from eight points at once, and as after the first 
slaughter intermittent firing continued for many hours, 
the estimate of two thousand dead and several thousand 
wounded can hardly be an exaggerated one. Modern 
weapons, as we see through the whole history of the 
Japanese War, are not merciful; Cossacks once in move- 
ment regard slaughter as “business’’; and the French, 
English, and American reports are substantially all 
alike. 

While, however, we can trace the motive force which 
produced the massacre, we must nevertheless record it as 
one of the great crimes of history, and probably also one 
of the great blunders. The attitude of the strikers as 
petitioners was obviously sincere. They had, no doubt, 
some connection with the revolutionary societies, just as 
our own Chartists may have had, but they were not intent 
on Sunday on violent revolution. They were unarmed, 
and entirely without expectation of any conflict. They 
honestly desired to see the Czar—to them the greatest 
figure in the world—and as honestly believed that he 
could, if he would, by fiat redress their economic grievances, 
and liberate them from the domination of the police, 
which is to them the source of all oppression. They 
asked in many clauses of their petition for impossible 
things, for concessions which would have thrown society 
into a crucible; but it is impossible to read their prayers 
without seeing evidence in them of even pathetic loyalty 
to the autocracy, to which they were appealing as 
to.a power irresistible, capable at once by bare fiat 
of lifting off the agencies which were crushing them 
to the ground. The Czar, they in fact say, is Russia, 
not our employers, not the bureaucracy, and if we can 
but speak to him face to face, he will redress our wrongs. 


They guaranteed his personal safety, and only asked that 
he should see and hear them. The petition is in meaningg 
true prayer to a superior being, so far above the causes of 
trouble in this world that at his fiat these would disappear. 
Had the Czar imitated and improved on the example of 
his terrible namesake in 1825, had he ridden out of the 
Winter Palace in all the insignia of Royalty, received the 
petition as that of his people, talked for a few moments 
with their leaders, pledged himself to give a final answer 
on Tuesday, and ordered all present to their knees to pray 
for peace and light, the vast assemblage would, we 
believe, have melted away, and whatever he granted or 
refused, they would still have regarded him as the “ Little 
Father” of the Russian people, and have revolted, if they 
still revolted, in his name, and against his agents only, 
They were not denouncing the autocracy, but appealing 
to it, though they asked for representatives to advise 
the autocrat, as representatives advised the last of the 
haughty Tudors. Instead of taking this course, the 
Czar remained se luded in Tsarskoé Selo, power was 
committed to an imperious kinsman who believes in blood, 
the slaughter was either ordered or allowed to commence, 
and at a blow all Russia was taught that the Power which 
can redress all wrongs had ceased to exist, or existed only 
to strike down. On millions of quiet Russians the impres- 
sion will be as stunning as would be an impression 
among Christians that prayer yielded only swift misery 
to themselves. The very root of the autocracy in Russia 
has been for centuries the belief of the people that if the 
Czar can but be reached redress is certain; and this is 
rudely cut away. Henceforward the absolute government 
possesses its authority only in virtue of its military 
strength. That may prove sufficient while the military 
strength is coherent, but he was a wise man who said: 
“You can do everything with bayonets except sit on 
them.” 

How, or in what direction, the revolution will advance 
it is impossible to predict. A successful insurrection in 
the cities is almost impossible, for although nearly half of 
those who would rise have passed through the military 


mill, they have no supply of arms, except possibly revolvers ; 


they cannot continue long without wages ; and there is no 
sufficient evidence that the regular troops will refuse to 
fire. The “intelligent classes,” whose attitude so strikes 
correspondents, are physically powerless, and may be sent 
in batches to Archangel and Siberia. The Army, if it 
pleases, can hold the cities down; and the temper of the 
peasantry is still too doubtful for calculation. Neverthe- 
less, the probability that the dynasty will be crippled, and 
a revolution of some kind inaugurated, is very great. 
The true pivot of power in Russia, the mystical belief in 
the autocratic Czar, has been shaken, if not destroyed, 
partly by the weakness of the actual occupant of the 
throne, partly by the belief, which the events of Sunday 
will spread, that he has become an enemy of his people. 
The autocracy substituted for his is that of the 
elder Grand Dukes, who have no “divine” claims, 
who are divided by incurable jealousies, spites, and 
rival female pretensions, and who are, with one exception, 
men without great parties behind them. If they make, as 
is possible, a Palace revolution, they run the risk of 
dividing the troops, for the baby-heir and the sickly Grand 
Duke Michael stand between the strong Vladimir and 
the succession, and the Army, or sections of it, might 
pronounce for different men. Every ambition will be 
unloosed, and under an autocracy fear makes all ambitions 
fiercer. Meanwhile Kuropatkin will be hampered by waht 
of supplies and reinforcements, and a new discredit must 
fall upon Russian arms, which are now employed six 
thousand miles from St. Petersburg, and liable to paralysis 
from any interruption en route. The great cities, Moscow, 
Odessa, Kieff, Riga, and perhaps others further east, are 
seething with agitation; the Reservists are furious and 
have arms; and it is hardly conceivable that the millions 
of revolutionaries, all white men, and most of them 
drilled men, should not produce a competent leader who 
when he appears will be recognised in a flash. Even if 
we discredit the very minute accounts of the mutiny of 
the Black Sea sailors, and the refusal of the troops to 
crush them, it is clear that the vastness of the Empire 
which has so long protected the central power is turning 
against it, and that the authorities may be more than 





bewildered by the necessity of violent repression in so 
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many places at once. Prophecy is, of course, futile; but 
we should say that unless the Imperial family produces, 
or can attract, a Chancellor of genius who understands 
how to preserve the autocracy by conciliation, or to trans- 
mute it into a despotism bound by laws like the Govern- 
ments of India and Germany, the days of the terrible 
régime which has prevailed in Russia for more than two 
centuries are approaching to an end. That must be a 

in for mankind, even though Europe may be alarmed 
for a time by the energy of the new force sprung from a 
revolution which must, if the old order perishes, take its 


place. 





SOME EFFECTS OF THE MASSACRE. 


\HE external impact of the massacre in St. Petersburg, 
T and the external consequences which may flow from it, 
must be very great. In the first place, General Kuropatkin 
must be almost paralysed. His army has been strengthened 
by the despatch of many “‘suspected” regiments from Russia 
Proper; by tens of thousands of Reservists, including an 
excessive proportion of Jews; and by hundreds of officers 
who went there under peremptory orders. They are half 
disaffected, and must be bewildered, if not unnerved, by 
the news which the enemy will carefully spread among 
them, and possibly exaggerate in the telling. In Man- 
churia, as everywhere else, the Russian policy of conceal- 
ment gives rumour its fullest play. The contingency of a 
mutiny we may dismiss, for besides the usual bonds 
which hold troops in the field together, the soldiers on the 
Sha-ho would not have the means of getting back to 
Russia. Whatever happens in St. Petersburg, the army in 
Manchuria must crush, or be crushed by, the Japanese. 
The chances of the latter contingency will, however, be 
gravely increased. Revolutionaries may cut the Trans- 
Siberian Railway to compel a stoppage of the war, 
though it would be like cutting an artery to cure an 
attack of apoplexy. The strikes of themselves arrest 
the despatch of munitions, picked regiments, and fresh 
engines. Kuropatkin must either retreat once more, 
and so break the heart of his army, or he must take the 
offensive before he-is ready, thus risking that immense 
defeat and ruinous dispersion which his tactical skill, 
aided perhaps by Marshal Oyama’s over-thoughtfulness, 
has hitherto avoided. There is no escape from this 
dilemma except a sudden suppression of the revolts, 
a contingency the probability of which the most careless 
reader can judge. In Marshal Oyama’s camp, again, and 
in Tokio itself, there will be new activity, for the Japanese 
tend rather to exaggerate than to depreciate the value of 
order in a State, and will not expect the terrific outburst 
of national energy which revolutions so ofteninvolve. We 
suspect that the conclusion of the Austrian diplomatist 
who on reading the accounts of the massacre in St. Peters- 
burg exclaimed, ‘‘ This is the greatest victory the Japanese 
have gained,” will prove to be exactly true. 

The next consequence, equally probable, if not inevitable, 
will be the weakening of the ties which bind Russia 
and France in alliance. The Radicals, who in spite of 
M. Combes’s fall are still in power in Paris, have all along 
been vexed by the thought that their Republic is in some 
sense dependent on the friendship of an autocratic and 
repressive Power, and now that repression has culminated 
in massacre they will feel their intellectual consciences 
sorely offended. As we see from the language of their 
Press, they will despise and hate the actual Government of 
Russia, and will be most indisposed to render it assistance 
in floating its constant loans. It is true the French 
peasantry cannot afford to hope for anarchy in Russia, 
for they hold some four hundred millions’ worth of Russian 
bonds. But though, as usual, they will hold on to the 
stocks they possess, and wait for better times, their 
genius for pecuniary precaution will preyent them from 
adding to the debt. Their rulers will turn with new ardour 
to the entente cordiale with Great Britain and Italy, and 
will have no hesitation in applying to a discredited Power 
the rules of international law in all their severity. That of 
itself makes a new difficulty for Admiral Rozhdestvensky. 
The effect of the massacre in Germany is more complex. 
The great people there rather approve of repression by 
military force, more especially when an uprising is partly 
caused by ideas which they consider Socialistic. The 
German workmen, however, always hostile to Russia, as 








the great reserve force behind despotism in general, are 
almost as indignant as those of Great Britain; while the 
great German middle class, which is educated, at least in 
monetary affairs, will reflect with dismay that a revolution, 
whether repressed or successful, must always impair public 
credit for a time. In Austria the magnates dislike 
massacre, as a sign that the rulers arealarmed; while the 
lower classes, a large proportion of whom are Slav, will not 
only sympathise with their kinsfolk, but dread for them- 
selves that military repression with which they have often 
been threatened. Throughout Europe, not excluding even 
the classes which approve the massacre as a “ regrettable 
incident ” forced upon the Government by an unreasoning 
proletariat, there is a feeling of contempt for that Govern- 
ment, as at once needlessly oppressive, timorous, and, as 
regards those whom it should protect, malignant. The 
Austrian despotism, bad as it has often been, has always 
had in it a curious vein of bonhomie towards the unarmed 
and submissive. Throughout the world the undercurrent 
of feeling for the autocracy and its present nominal head 
is one of even unjust scorn—for a man can be no greater 
than he is, however great the emergency—and in that 
scorn the force of prestige, which is very great, though 
statesmen have been known to ridicule it, temporarily 
melts away. There are influences so cold that under them, 
as Professor Dewar has recently been showing London, 
even steel cannot retain its strength and the diamond loses 
its cohesion. 

There is yet one other. effect of the agitation in Russia 
which, though it is often exaggerated, must under 
conditions like the present be very real. Russia is 
surrounded by a ring of somewhat feeble but bitterly 
hostile dependencies. In the extreme North she is 
detested by the Finns, who are even alleged to be 
organising a general revolt. From Finland to Poland, 
through Lithuania and Esthonia, and all down the 
shore of the Baltic, the people hate Russia, though, being 
hopeless, they usually seem contented. The hostility of 
the Poles has never cooled, and though their revolt is hope- 
less—partly from their character, and partly because three 
Empires have united to crush them—they have nevyr, 
when a chance has appeared, been appalled by the risks 
of insurrection. In the Caucasus martial tribes who 
regard Russia with despairing loathing are only held 
down by military force. It is perfectly true that all 
these enemies in ordinary times are powerless, and that 
the true “ Russians,” if moved to fury, could extirpate 
them all. But to keep them quiet and at work requires 
large forces, and if those forces are withdrawn to meet 
disturbances in the interior, the result must be at least a 
suspension of taxpaying which the Treasury will severely 
feel. The Russian Army, no doubt, is very large, 
but the demands on it are also very large. With the 
troops in Manchuria to be kept fed by reinforcements 
to fill the gaps created by slaughter and by typhoid, 
with all the great cities to be held under a state of 
siege, and every province afraid of local jacqueries, 
with the ring of potentially hostile States to be held 
like enemies’ countries, even that Army may be over- 
taxed. The Reservists are already resisting the call of the 
State, and there seems no reason why, if order gives way, 
that spirit should not spread to the young conscripts also. 
It is a dark picture which we are compelled to draw, and, 
evil as much of its history has been, we cannot but feel 
for the Romanoffs and their inadequate chief some of 
that pity which the most intelligent classes of Europe 
expressed for the house of Bourbon when, scarcely more 
than a hundred years ago, its long career of victory, 
magnificence, and oppression came suddenly to an end. 
The precedent must not be applied to Russia, for the 
conditions are radically different; but there are many 
ways of dying, and though some of them are slow, the 
funeral always arrives, and the body always disappears 
from the sunlight. 





“HANGING ON.” 


T is sometimes interesting, if not very profitable, 
to look at political questions with some measure 

of detachment. ‘The morality of the present action of 
the Government is a question which lends itself to this 
treatment. Is Mr. Balfour justified in the policy of 
“hanging on” which he has made his own in so eminent 
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a degree? What is the duty of a Prime Minister still in 
command of a large majority, but having strong ground 
for believing that this majority no longer reflects the 
opinion of the electorate? There are those, no doubt, 
who do not accept this as a fair statement of the case. 
They rely on the proved inadequacy of by-elections as a 
test of public feeling; they hold that either Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. Chamberlain—they are not quite certain which— 
still has the country with him; that the alleged evidence 
to the contrary is worthless, and such as can be produced 
against any Government which has been ten years in 
office; and that the General Election will show how 
false the common expectation of a coming Unionist 
defeat really is. If this theory is the right one, there 
is, of course, no more to be said. A Government which 
need but apply to the electors to get its mandate 
renewed may make the appeal when it thinks fit. 
It is only when we accept the popular view, and 
regard the Government as already judged and condemned, 
that the question really presents itself. Are there any 
considerations calculated to modify the view of Mr. 
Balfour’s policy commonly. held by Free-traders? This 
view was stated with great plainness of speech by 
Mr. Morley at Montrose yesterday week. “Itis a scandal 
and disgrace,” he said, “to the country, as well as a weak- 
ness and discredit to our political life, that the Government 
should hang on in the way in which they are now doing, 
instead of coming out, and, in language which the country 
and plain men can understand, telling us what they 
are at and asking the people to say ‘Aye’ or ‘No.’” 
Certainly, if the explanation commonly given of Mr. 
Balfour’s action, alike by friends and foes, is true in 
fact, Mr. Morley’s language is not at all overstrained. 
If the Prime Minister is really of one mind with Mr. 





Chamberlain, the course he ought to take is plainly marked 
out. A new policy, a policy which upsets all our fiscal | 
arrangements, and may alter our relations with all me 
customers, has been placed before the electors. All that | 
remains to be done is to take their verdict upon it. There | 
is not a shadow of reason in the plea that they have not | 
had time enough to make up their minds upon the issue | 
submitted to them. Never before has a question been so | 
threshed out in public. Where one elector had the means | 
of forming a conclusion upon Sir Robert Peel’s proposals, | 
a hundred have the means of forming a conclusion upon | 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. The enormous extension | 
of the cheap newspaper Press, the transfer to a large | 
extent of political oratory from the House of Commons | 
to local platforms, have worked this change. On all 
sides-we hear it said that people have heard so much 
about the Fiscal question that they have grown | 
weary of it, and the Prime Minister makes no secret 
of his own entire acquiescence in this view. But in 
this case the talk about the need for further inquiry, 
for giving the electorate that wider knowledge which is 
requisite to make them vote intelligently, is sheer nonsense. 
Why has Mr. Balfour ceased to take his part in this 
enlightening mission? Because the electors—he tells us 
so himself—do not care to listen to any more arguments 
on the subject, even from the most persuasive of Unionist 
lips. In plain words, they have been overtrained, and the 
natural consequence has followed. They have grown stale. 
That is not a process which can be continued with any 
useful result. If the voter is not fit to go to the poll 
in 1905, he will certainly not be any more fit in 1906. 
The interests of the country, of the Empire, of political 
honesty, alike demand that on this great question we 
should know, and the world should know, where England 
stands. 

But though this is the view commonly taken of Mr. 
Balfour’s position, it is not the only one. There are at 
least two alternative interpretations of his conduct, either 
of which would exempt him from the censure so often 
passed on him. If he is really of the same opinion as 
Mr. Chamberlain, and his reserve is merely a manceuvre 
intended to carry to Mr. Chamberlain’s side those Unionists 
—probably not a few—who are not likely to go there of 
their own accord, the policy of “hanging on” deserves all 
the hard words that it gets. But what if Mr. Balfour is not 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s mind? What if he is convinced that 
whatever merits Tariff Reform may have when considered 
as an abstract policy, it is quite unsuited for this country, 





and stands no chance of being adopted here? What if, 


holding this view himself, he sees that it is not shareg 
by the majority of the Unionist party, and that time 
is needed in order to commend it to them? What if 
instead of being the secret ally of Mr. Chamberlain 
he is labouring to prevent his followers from rashly 
committing themselves to that policy,—what we sq: 

if all these things be true? We fully admit that, 
on this theory, the blame so often thrown on the Prime 
Minister has no foundation. He sees his party tempted 
to make a grave mistake,—a mistake which may banish 
them from power, and from the opportunity of giving a 
right direction to English policy, for years to come, 
Naturally and rightfully, therefore, he is anxious above 
all things to prevent them from taking this irretrievablg 
step, and the only way in which he can achieve this 
is to postpone the day which shall decide whether his 
policy or Mr. Chamberlain’s shall be the accepted 
Unionist creed. But though, on this view of his 
action, we may feel that Mr. Balfour has made 
good his defence, we can only exchange censure for 
wonder. If this be his object, never, surely, were 
less promising means taken to attain it. While Mr. 
Balfour has been finessing, Mr. Chamberlain has been 
gaining control of the party organisation, and declaring as 
often as opportunity offers that the Prime Minister is on 
his side. How Mr. Balfour’s tolerance of this process 
favours the victory of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal ideas is 
easily seen. What is not equally visible is how it can 
possibly further the eventual adoption of Mr. Balfour's 
fiscal ideas. If Retaliation pure and simple is what 
the Prime Minister wishes to see made the policy of 
the Unionist party, why did he change the whole 
complexion of his Cabinet and show an unmistakable 
preference for colleagues who are frankly Protectionist ? 
And if he is willing that the Unionist party should be 
beaten at the General Election because no lesser penalty 
will convince them that England does not love Protection, 
has he been well advised in so managing matters as to 
make it almost inevitable that the real leader of the 
Unionist Opposition in the next Parliament shall be Mr. 
Chamberlain and not Mr. Balfour? 


The third view of the Prime Minister’s position is not 
open to these objections. For one thing, it answers the 
last of the questions just asked by denying that he has any 
intention of leading the Opposition in the next Parliament. 
His plans do not look so far ahead, and this for the very 
simple reason that he does not mean to take any prominent 
part in politics after the General Election. He has done 
enough to satisfy any reasonable man’s ambition. He has 
been Leader of the House of Commons for ten years, and 
during an appreciable part of that time he has been Prime 
Minister. ‘he next Parliament will bring new questions 
into prominence, and they will be best handled by new 
men. Among these new men it is not likely that Mr. 
Chamberlain will be included. He greatly exaggerates the 
importance of his Fiscal policy, which, indeed, is only 
important for one out of the many reasons which are 
constantly urged in its behalf. Mr. Balfour, on this theory, 
is only giving Mr. Chamberlain the rope wanted to bring 
the agitation to an end When it becomes clear that 
England will have nothing to say to Protection, the 
mischievous element in the Tariff Reform movement 
will disappear, and the only part of it that has any 
real value—the desire to knit the Colonies and the 
Mother-country in a closer Imperial Union—will be 
better seen. The longer the Dissolution is delayed the 
clearer the prospect will become, and in the meantime 
Mr. Balfour has objects to work for which are of far more 
real moment than the Tariff Reform which Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks the one thing needful to the greatness and happi- 
ness of the Empire. He has foreign affairs to guide, 
the new friendship with France to protect and foster, the 
reconstruction of the Army—which has beaten three 
successive War Ministers in his own Cabinet, and is likely 
to be equally a difficulty in the way of a Liberal Cabinet— 
to carry through by the weight and influence that belong 
to his social and political position. 

To all this we can but say,—It may be so; and for Mr. 
Balfour’s sake we hope that it is so. But we own that we 
should like some fraction of evidence for a theory in itself 
so improbable, and in the absence of such evidence we can 
but fall back with Mr. Morley on the commonplace con- 
clusions of a rude common-sense. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE IN PRACTICE. 


IVE weeks ago Mr. Root, the American ex-Secretary 

of State for War, made a speech on the Monroe 
doctrine in which he pointed the moral of the recent 
Presidential Message. We urged at the time that such a 
statement of the doctrine, which recognised the duties 
as well as the rights attending it, was the true charter 
of American foreign policy, and in itself favourable to 
British interests. The United States will not permit 
European interference with any of the small Republics, 
but they will not allow any State to make necessary that 
course of action which they will not permit to Europe. 
In a word, the Government of Washington takes upon 
itself the task of ensuring peace and decent conduct 
among the minor American peoples. We have not had 
long to wait for a practical instance of the policy. Last 
Saturday a protocol was signed by Mr. Hay and the 
Government of Santo Domingo, under which the United 
Siates take upon themselves the adjustment and manage- 
ment of Dominican liabilities. They will investigate all 
claims against the Government, and pay those which are 
just. They will collect its revenues, and to a certain 
extent supervise its administration. Santo Domingo will 
remain nominally self-governing, but the United States 
will prevent disorder, reform the various branches of the 
Government, and, without in any way guaranteeing the 
payment of its liabilities, endeavour to restore the credit 
of the country by efficient management. The country has in 
effect gone into voluntary liquidation prior to reconstruction, 
and a receiver has been appointed to administer the estate. 
Santo Domingo forms one of the best instances of 
the kind of government to which the Monroe doctrine 
must be applied. It occupies the eastern three-fifths of 
the large island of Hispaniola, and must not be confused 
either with Haiti, which is the western part of the island, 
or the British Colony of Dominica in the Antilles. For 
the past four years it has been in a state of revolution ; but 
civil war has become so much an incident in the daily life 
of its people that except when fighting is actually going 
on business proceeds undisturbed. The trouble in all 
these bastard Republics is the absence of any force of 
persistence, whether in the form of a noble class, a 
wealthy class, or an intellectual class. They have a 
mixed race, no past traditions, little education, and less 
money. It is a mistake, however, to regard such States 
as unredeemable pariahs among nations, happy in their 
incompetence and corruption. Misgovernment is felt as 
keenly by the better type of South American or’ West 
Indian as by the European, and Santo Domingo seems 
to have had many longings after improvement. As 
compared with its neighbour Haiti it is respectable, and 
the contempt it feels for the other is shown by its 
refusal to allow Haitians to settle in its confines. 
There are a number of European residents, chiefly Scotch, 
who have established several creditable industries. The 
country people are peaceable and hospitable; there is 
a great deal of undeveloped wealth, both mineral and 
agricultural ; and there is at least one town, Puerto Plata, 
whose administration would do credit to any European 
municipality. The root of the mischief is the lack of any 
dominant power in the country, and the presence of a 
form of government which is suitable only for a State 
at a certain level of development. Authority falls into 
the hands of a President who is autocratic, and whose 
Ministers are no better than clerks. Public funds are 
misappropriated because the State is too poor to give 
adequate wages to a ridiculous multitude of officials. The 
Army is conducted on the lines of comic opera. “ They 
receive 20 cents per day,” says the correspondent of the 
Times, “ but they are quite ready to beg from the passing 
stranger. The majority cannot shoot; they fire as they 
run, without holding the gun to the shoulder, and they 
frequently aim high into the air, the object being to 
intimidate, not to kill.” The Exchequer is always out of 
pocket ; its income is mortgaged in advance, and it has to 
borrow from local merchants to meet current expenses, 
giving them in return the right to import a certain 
amount of goods duty free. This amount is frequently 
exceeded, but the Government cannot bring them to book, 
having overdrawn its account, and being unable to quarrel 
with those who accommodate it. Naturally the better 
class of Dominicans are distressed by these abuses, and 





they have long seen that the only remedy lay in the inter- 
vention of the United States, 

But at present there is no infringment of independence. 
There is no protectorate in theory, whatever there may be 
in practice. The United States do not assume any liability 
for Dominican debts; they act only as collectors, not as 
sureties, and they specifically guarantee territorial in- 
tegrity. Forty-five per cent. of the Custom receipts will 
be handed to Santo Domingo for current expenses, and 
fifty-five per cent. will go to the cost of collection and the 
payment of debts. The monthly receipts are calculated at 
£180,000, and the total Debt of the State at £6,456,000, 
of which about £900,000 is due to American creditors, 
and about a million and a half to European bondholders. 
American intervention is clearly a boon to the Dominican 
creditors, and equally clearly to the Dominican Government. 
But one naturally asks what the United States are to get in 
return for the onerous duties which they are taking upon 
themselves. So far, the practice of the Monroe doctrine 
appears to involve duties rather than rights. The answer 
is to be found partly in the control which such super- 
vision gives of Dominican policy, and partly in a tangible 
quid pro quo which seems to have been decided upon. The 
island of Hispaniola lies in the fairway of the route 
from Europe to the Panama Canal. With Cuba to the 
west and Puerto Rico to the east, the one a virtual pro- 
tectorate and the other a virtual territory, its possession 
would give the United States a complete chain of forts to 
command that route. It is obviously desirable that the 
Power which is making and which will control the Canal 
should also control its approaches. Whether or not the 
United States will proceed, as many Dominicans seem to 
desire, to an actual suzerainty over Santo Domingo is 
not a question of great importance. In such an event a 
guarantee of Dominican bonds would have to follow, and 
there seems no reason why the United States should 
insist on the name, with the special liabilities which 
attach to it, when they already enjoy all the advantages 
of the substance. And this brings us to the second con- 
sideration for American services, the cession of Samana Bay 
as a naval station, which is reported from New York. 
This is the best harbour in the island, and it is adjacent 
to the Mora Passage between Hispaniola and Puerto 
Rico, which is one of the two main entrances from the 
ocean to the Caribbean. Its possession gives the United 
States the command of that passage, just as the occupa- 
tion of Guantanamo in Cuba gives them the command of 
the other great entrance, the Windward Passage, between 
Cuba and Hispaniola. These positions, given a strong 
American Navy, may well set the mind of their owners at 
rest as to the future of the Canal. With regard to British 
interests in the matter, about which some people have 
tried to raise a scare, we cannot see that they are in any 
way injuriously affected. The economic future of the 
British West Indies depends on the success of the Canal, 
and anything which tends to the security of that under- 
taking is directly to our benefit. We refuse to consider 
the possibility of a rupture with the United States; but 
we may point out that in such a contingency the strategical 
importance of Jamaica’s position is not impaired, but 
greatly increased, by the fact that it now stands in a high- 
way instead of in a corner. 





THE LATEST LIGHTS ON THE COAL QUESTION. 


Se Final Report, which came out on Wednesday, of 
the Royal Commission on our Coal Supplies is a 
somewhat unimpressive treatment of a subject of prime 
national consequence. Its general effect on the public 
mind, through the summaries given in the newspapers, will 
probably be to allay, if not to extinguish, such anxiety as 
has lingered ever since the late Mr. Jevons struck his clear 
note of alarm in 1865. To him the problem raised by the 
approaching exhaustion of our coal-supplies appeared as 
“of almost religious importance.” He held that within 
a century the want of coal would seriously check the 
material progress of the nation. The Royal Commission 
which inquired into the subject, largely in consequence 
of the apprehensions which his work excited, produced 
in 1871 a comparatively reassuring Report. They held that 
the — of coal which could be reckoned on as avail- 
able—that is to say, treating four thousand feet as the 
limit of practical depth in working, and one foot as the 
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minimum workable thickness in a seam—were roughly 
ninety thousand million tons, which, even in view of the 
advancing rate of output, appeared to indicate that some 
hundreds of years would pass before the scarcity or 
dearness of coal would become a serious factor in the 
economic condition of the country. The present Com- 
mission, presided over by Lord Allerton, and com- 
peeing a weighty representation of men with intimate 

nowledge of the coal trade and eminent geological 
experts, has accepted the limits above specified as con- 
ditioning the amount of coal practically available, and 
on that basis has arrived at a conclusion which is certain to 
produce a soothing effect on the public mind. It is that 
although between 1870 and 1903 nearly five thousand 
seven hundred millions of tons have been raised, there 
are still within the limits specified, not eighty odd 
thousand millions of tons of fuel available, but rather 
over one hundred thousand million tons. This pleasant 
excess, according to Lord Allerton and his colleagues, 
is accounted for “partly by the difference in the areas 
regarded as productive by the two Commissions, and 
partly by discoveries due to recent borings, sinkings, 
and workings, and more accurate knowledge of the coal 
seams.” No doubt the annual output has increased very 
largely since 1870, having risen from one hundred and 
twenty-five to two hundred and thirty millions of tons, 
and its rate of growth during that period has been 23 per 
cent. per annum (and that of the exports, including 
bunkers, 43 per cent. per annum). But the Royal Com- 
missioners tell us that, in the general opinion of the 
District Commissioners, “it is highly improbable, owing 
to physical considerations, that the present rate of increase 
of the output of coal can long continue,—indeed, they 
think that some districts have already attained their 
maximum output; but that, on the other hand, the 
developments in the newer coalfields will possibly increase 
the total output for some years. In view of this opinion 
and of the exhaustion of the shallower collieries,” the 
Royal Commissioners “look forward to a time, not far 
distant, when the rate of increase of output will be slower, 
to be followed by a period of stationary output, and then 
a gradual decline.” 


Lord Allerton and his colleagues modestly abstain from 
drawing any definite inferences from the figures and 
considerations just indicated as to the probable duration 
of our coal-supplies. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that the general disposition will be to regard the 
problem as roughly solvable, in their opinion, by a simple 
division sum, of which the divisor may range from 250 
to 275, the dividend is 100,000, and the quotient will 
accordingly vary between 400 and 360. Engiand, that is 
to say, is good for between three and a half and four 
centuries so far as her coal-supplies go; and very 
many persons will hold that it is quite unnecessary to 
exercise their minds as to anything which may happen 
beyond a period so remote. That, we say, will be the 
construction placed by the general public on the Report 
of Lord Allerton’s Commission, and it will be naturally 
supported by the fact that the Commissioners state it as 
their deliberate conclusion that ‘there seems no present 
necessity to restrict artificially the export of coal in order 
to conserve it for our home supply.” “If,” it will be said, 
“there had been anything to be really anxious about, the 
Royal Commission—or some of its members—would cer- 
tainly have raised some protest against the continuance of 
an export trade on which the present tax has proved a quite 
ineffectual check.” For our own part—while reserving 
the question, as one of national defence, whether it is 
prudent to allow the unchecked depletion of our stores of 
naval fuel at a rate which, even if not enhanced, will 
exhaust them in less than two hundred and twenty years, 
and whether the great bed of first-class Welsh steam coal 
ought not to be acquired as a State inheritance—we are 
not inclined to favour any serious interference with the 
export of coal generally. The liberty of any great industry 
is too precious a thing to be tampered with, except on 
conclusive evidence of public necessity. Nevertheless, we 
cannot regard the Report of the Royal Commissioners as in 
any sense a really cheerful document. It is not a pleasant 
ie that within a period less than that which divides 
our own day from the accession of the Tudors we may 
become dependent upon sources beyond the seas for the 
motive-power of our industries, to say nothing of a prime 


requisite of health and comfort in daily life. The world 
will, no doubt, be ready enough to sell fuel te us when our 
need comes ; but it is idle to shut our eyes to the fact that 
unless some substitute for coal has by that time been dis- 
covered—and the Royal Commissioners steadfastly refuse 
to afford any kind of encouragement in that connection— 
the cost ef production in all our industries will be raised 
to such a degree as to place them under a most crippling 
handicap. And to us the fact, if such it be, that the 
realisation of this prospect may be three or four times as 
far away as Jevons supposed affords very little con- 
solation. 

We doubt if it affords much to the Royal Commis. 
sioners. A large part of their Report is occupied, as under 
their reference it was bound to be, with the subject of 
possible economies in consumption of coal. They have to 
tell us that, limited as our resources in fuel are, we are 
wasting them in a fashion which can only be described as 
profligate. The greatest possible waste of an obviously 
preventable kind occurs in factories, especially small 
factories, and at collieries. It is generally agreed that 
the consumption of coal per indicated horse-power at 
factories and mines is about five pounds, whereas it ought 
not to exceed two pounds, and might be even less. It is 
so with the hest steam engines, on which little improve- 
ment seems to be looked for, and “it is said that if 
all steam engines were as efficient as the best, 50 per 
cent. of the coal now used for steam-raising might be 
saved.” In other words, if this particular waste were 
stopped, something like thirty-five million tons of coal 
a year, or between one-sixth and one-seventh of our 
present total output, would be saved. Unfortunately, 
a very large part of this terrible waste occurs in just 
those circumstances wherein there is least likelihood 
of a reform due to the penetration of enlightened 
views, still less of a sense of the “almost religious” 
duty of avoiding the gratuitous destruction of national 
capital. Again, it is said that, “on a safe estimate, more 
than half of the present consumption of about thirty-two 
million tons of coal per year” in domestic use could be 
saved by the adoption of the principle of central heating 
in houses, the open fire being only used as supplementary 
to the general warming by hot-water pipes or stoves. 
There can be no doubt whatever that this reform would, 
when prejudice had once been overcome, conduce 
enormously to general comfort. But, unfortunately, 
neither in this case, nor in that of small factories and 
ill-equipped mines, is there likely to be such a movement 
of public opinion as will practically make the requisite 
reforms compulsory until the economic future of the 


outlook sketched by the Royal Commissioners. Of course 
they were bound to report the facts as they saw them, but 
we could wish that they had shown themselves more 
obviously possessed by a sense of the essential gravity of 
the situation which it was their function to describe. 
Where the item of fuel plays a large part in industrial 
processes, as, for example, in the production of pig-iron, 
the last century witnessed a very great reduction in the 
consumption of coal. It may be that we shall have to 
wait until coal-prices have risen seriously, owing to greater 
expenses in extracting it from lower depths, before there 
is a general recognition of the necessity of economising 
fuel in manufacturing work generally. Still, it is thought 
that a good deal of economy may be hoped for from the 
spread of the use of central power-supplies among small 
factories. These methods of producing and diffusing 
power do not appear to be by any means ideally economical ; 
but there is more hope of their coming into general use 
in the manufacturing districts than that the small factory- 
owners should commonly become alive to the advantage of 
putting in the best steam or gas engines for themselves. 
Where we should have been glad to have a clearer light 
from the Royal Commissioners is on the question of 
the probable enhancement of cost in the extraction 
of coal from depths lower than those now usually 
mined, but included within the limit of four thousand 
feet on whieh their calculations are based. They expect 
important economies from the general adoption of coal- 
cutting machines, from the coking of coals hitherto 





regarded as hardly or not at all serviceable for that 


' purpose, and in other ways; but they do not venture upon 


any approximate indications of the measure of enhanced 


country can be represented as much gloomier than in the 
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cost due to operations at a steadily increasing depth. 
They actually admit, however, in one paragraph (23) 
that “it is by no means certain that the cost of working” 
at much lower levels\than those now usual “ may not 
prove prohibitive from a commercial point of view.” That 
is a very grave admission. In presence of it, the inference 
is obvious that this element of increased expense might be 
so serious as to counterweigh many actual or anticipated 
improvements in working, and to hasten the advent of the 

riod when practical scarcity of fuel would begin to play 
the part apprehended by Jevons. 








CALLOUSNESS. 


NE sentence, if the speaker interviewed is correctly 
reported, stands out from the pronouncement made by 
an official at the Russian Ministry of the Interior on the 
occurrences of Sunday last. He saw, or pretended to see, no 
cause for further alarm. The working men who were shot 
down with their wives and children had forgotten their place. 
They had had one lesson; perhaps one would be enough; if 
not, the lesson could be repeated. “There will be as much 
shooting as is necessary.” What kind of shooting? Not of 
soldiers, for that would be fighting. Not of mutineers, for 
mutiny is naturally detestable, and implies, if it is worth 
undertaking, the possession of arms by the mutineers, who 
must be cut down if mutiny is to be stopped. Neither of 
these; but the driving of bullets into the bodies of men and 
women and children, marching quietly and without weapons, 
clearly disbelieving that they would be shot at. 

What is the frame of mind, or, rather, what is the mental 
quality, which allows a man to look without emotion at a 
sight of that kind? The man who had seen in a few hateful 
hours unarmed working men shot and slashed and flogged, who 
might, perhaps, have seen what others saw, a woman kneeling 
and crying over her child,—the same man who had seen that 
was ready to see it again; as often again, indeed, as might be 
“necessary.” Necessary for what ? That does not much matter 
here, except that the speaker’s life was not in real danger, 
since the mob had no arms and did not even burn. But even 
if he had been gripped by fear for his life, or if he had been 
fighting for something sacrosanct in principle, still it would 
be hard for many men to understand how he could bear to 
think of looking twice at what he had seen once. Yet, again, 
it is quite possible that he had a wife and children of his 
own; it is not unthinkable that he was bound to his own 
family and his own friends by ties of affection and loyalty; he 
may even have been fond of animals, perhaps kind to his 
servants, though it is naturally difficult to think that. If he 
was kind and affectionate in his private life—of course, he 
may not have been, and he may have been chosen for his 
office because he was not—still, if he was, what is the tenor 
of a mind which orders the same pain to be inflicted on other 
men and women which he knows would drive his own mankind 
and womankind mad with grief, and which makes him prepared 
to see his orders carried out without apparently suffering in 
any way himself, simply thinking it a necessary thing to be 
done, and therefore dismissable from the mind even while it 
is being done P 

The answer is perhaps twofold. First, it is that there 
is not one of us who is not callous to some form of 
suffering ; second, that pity is often allied with ignorance, or 
with inexperience, which may sometimes be an enviable con- 
dition, but which is enviable because most men see so much 
suffering that they can only look at some forms of pity, as it 
were, from afar. They see that kind of general pity for 
all pain most clearly, perhaps, and with the most deference, 
in the minds of gracious women who cannot bear the 
idea of suffering deliberately inflicted on any one or any- 
thing else, however brave such women may be in bearing 
pain themselves; it often happens, indeed, that those 
women who are almost calmly unafraid of the perils of 
child-birth cannot look when a wasp is to be killed or a worm 
cut in halves by a spade. And even they, too, can be to a 
certain extent callous, especially when the pain they see or 
foresee is physical pain they have felt themselves. Possibly 
that knowledge, that only the one sex can exactly understand 

its own feelings, regulates women’s judgment of the kindness of 
men, for if they hate to think of animals being killed or hurt, 








how is it that they can respect men who kill. animals for 
sport? For that matter, few questions are more full of queer 
inconsistencies than the view taken of field sports, and the 
inevitable suffering caused to animals by men who shoot and 
hunt and fish. Many of those questions are old enough, and 
we have no intention of reviving discussion on the broad 
question of whether field sports are cruel, or if so, justifiably 
cruel, But still, there are queer enough distinctions to be 
observed in the habits of mind with which men pursue hunting 
or shooting,—it must always be recollected that it is not a para- 
dox to say that the keenest shot and keenest rider to hounds 
is far more often than not the kindest of men. Some men, 
for instance, do not think twice about the cruelty, if it is 
cruelty, of hunting a fox, which can at least face the 
hounds when he dies, but they would hate to hunt so poor a 
thing as a hare; some, again, who think it fair enough to 
keep a pack of harriers detest the idea of coursing, or if they 
admit coursing to be a sport, always wish good luck to the 
hare. Some men who shoot do not feel much pity when they 
wound a partridge or a pheasant, and feel none when they 
kill a bird dead in the air; but they hate firing at four-footed 
creatures, especially hares, who often move slowly and are 
easily killed; they do not like deer-stalking because, although 
the excitement of outwitting a wild creature on his own 
ground may be very great, they cannot look at the reproach 
in a stag’s eye; as for killing so graceful a creature as a roe- 
deer, even though it may be mischievous, the thing is not to 
be done. Yet in each case the actual amount of physical 
pain deliberately inflicted is probably very much the same; 
and in any case hardly any man minds killing a rat,—why 
not? Or take the question of vivisection ; some people see a 
difference between deliberately inflicting pain upon a dog and 
upon a guinea-pig, or upon a frog. If a reptile suffers, its 
cold, slow circulation is still that of a reptile, and men hate 
reptiles; if a guinea-pig, still, a creature so small, and 
in a way unnecessary, does not matter quite so much; but 
with a dog the thing must not be thought about. What is 
the line to be drawn between all the different kinds of 
callousness,—the different scales on which men and animals 
in pain are pitied or not pitied P 

The answer seems to be twofold again. The wide definition 
of callousness must be that of pity killed; but pity may be 
killed rightly, even though assuredly it may be killed wrongly 
and terribly. There is a kind of callousness towards suffering 
which is natural, and in a sense right, if the suffering is 
natural, and therefore right. Such callousness does not 
exclude pity, but, since it foresees that good is the end of ill, 
and joy the end of pain, it can regard without horror the 
suffering of men. That is the callousness of the gentlest of 
surgeons, who, though he knows that he must inflict pain, is 
strong enough to allow his mind to disregard it absolutely, 
because he believes he can bring about health and freedom 
from pain; or it is the callousness of the nurse—it may be 
the mother—who sets not very much store by the suffering 
of a patient, because men cannot be born without pain. That 
kind of callousness towards pain, though perhaps it may sound 
strange to some to say so, seems to us to include the callous- 
ness of men towards sports that involve killing. The idea of 
hunting and shooting presents itself as natural, and therefore 
right, to the man who hunts and shoots ; and since even a man 
who does not care to hunt and shoot recognises that the love 
of hunting does not necessarily make another man brutal or 
unkind, the callousness, or nuance of callousness, which such 
sport engenders may be set down as natural, or at least 
forgivable. But there is another kind of callousness—of 
killed pity—which, though it may sometimes be natural, is 
sometimes unnatural, and occasionally frightful. That is 
eallousness towards the enemy. “The rat is the enemy, the 
snake is the enemy,—it is natural that men should wish them 
to be killed, perhaps it is not difficult to understand that men 
should not care much if they suffer when being killed.” 
That would be the argument, no doubt, of any one urging that 
it may be natural not to be pained at animal pain. But whenit 
comes to men? It is arguable, at all events, that the 
callousness of men towards the suffering they deliberately 
inflict on other men may be due to this overwhelming sense 
of the animosity of the creature hurt. To the Russian 
bureaucrat, or to the kind of bureaucrat who said calmly 
that “there will be as much shooting as is necessary,” it may 
lave seemed that the quiet workmen who took their children 
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with them to try to see the Emperor were, simply because 
they swarmed, hatefully dangerous. The idea of thousands 
of animals swarming to do something is essentially fearful. 
Is it hate and fear mixed, then, that can lead one class of men 
to so terrible a disregard of others? It may be so, though it 
is doubtful if such callousness is not due first to ignorance, 
which begets hate and fear. There is surely a callousness 
born of knowledge which is often needful; born of fear, it 
is at least natural; but born of ignorance and fear mixed, it 
must be hateful always. 





THE UNFINISHED “ DISRAELI.” 

+ 1880, a year before his death, Lord Beaconsfield’s last 

term of office came to an end, and he had a little leisure 
to turn to his old pursuits and moralise in peace over the 
vicissitudes of politics. “Of his reflections at this period,” 
wrote Mr. Froude, “some may be found hereafter in the 
papers which he bequeathed to Lord Rowton.” We turn, 
therefore, with a keen interest to the fragment of the post- 
humous novel which the Times published at the beginning of 
the week. If the Zimes is correct in its information, the 
fragment is not a piece of boyish work laid aside in a drawer 
and forgotten, or even, like “ Endymion,” a book written at 
intervals during the concluding ten years of his life, but 
literally the last work from the pen of the old statesman, 
when he had relinquished office and was preparing to 
relinquish life. On the whole, we are disappointed. It is 
the authentic Disraeli,—of that there can be no mistake ; but 
it is the Disraeli of “Endymion” rather than of “Sybil” or 
“Lothair.” If we had merely internal evidence to go upon, 
we should, but for one fact, have placed it comparatively early 
in his career, for there is much of the theatrical mysticism of 
“Tancred,” or even of the very first novels of all. It is full of 
that peculiar brand of epigram of which Disraeli alone had the 
secret,—epigrams not depending upon verbal finesse, but upon 
an ironical statement of an obvious fact. It shows the 
amazing facility in portraiture which enabled him to describe 
a character in sentences, every separate one of which is banal 
and platitudinous, and which yet in the aggregate reach a kind 
of realism. But there is one feature in the story which gives 
its few chapters a remarkable interest. It contains what is 
certainly meant for a portrait of the author's great opponent- 
Traits borrowed from Mr. Gladstone may be found in the 
other novels, but there is no serious portrait,—Disraeli’s 
sense of political good-breeding was far too keen for that. 
In Mr. Joseph Toplady Falconet, however, we have an 
unmistakable sketch. The name is sufficient,—Glad=Gled= 
Anglict Falcon, Toplady being the name of an emment 
hymn-writer whom Mr. Gladstone is known to have 
admired. Hence we should say that the fragment was 
either not intended for publication, or was written after the 
author’s political career had become a thing of the past; and 
as Disraeli in his heyday wrote for the public and not for 
himself, the chapters, even on internal evidence, may be 
assigned to his last years. 

Mr. Falconet’s career is a mirror of Mr. Gladstone’s. His 
father is a successful and pious merchant, residing in 
Clapham : and certainly the Clapham sect have rarely been 
described with a keener or kindlier perception of their weak- 
nesses. The countenance of the father was austere, but relieved 
by “a thrilling sense of domestic happiness, worldly prosperity; 
and religious satisfaction.” The son is singularly grave and 
precocious. At the University he is a distinguished scholar and 
“the unrivalled orator of its mimic Parliament.” He is returned 
for the pocket-borough of a noble Lord who is under financial 
obligations to the elder Falconet, and makes a brilliant speech 
on the revival of the slave-trade in the Red Sea, the effect of 
which is not seriously marred when it appears that there has 
been no such revival, but only a mistake of a telegraph-clerk 
suffering from deliriwm tremens. The visit of Lord Bertram, 
the friendly Peer, to the Clapham home of the Falconets is in 
Disraeli’s best and least malicious manner. It is idle to specu- 
late as to whom Bertram is intended to represent,—he seems to 
have something of Palmerston in him, and there is a suggestion 
that he is a Jew, for he advises Falconet to give up the 
subject of the Red Sea, since “it was a miracle that saved us 
from being drowned in it before.” However, he disappears very 





chief figure. She fascinates the young Falconet, and it was 
probably on their relations that the plot of the story was to turn, 
There are the usual batch of Disraeli girls, sylph-like people 
of “lustrous beauty” like Lady Ermyntrude, or Angela 
Hartmann, whom the author describes in words which apply 
to most of his young women,—‘“a dear girl, but not one of 
those women who are stronger than armies.” The masterful, 
daimonic woman of the Theodora type is absent, unless Fraulein 
von Weimar is intended to develop into one. But we have no 
less than three Unknowns, who are capable of anything. There 
is the first Unknown par excellence, who wears a diamond star 
and enlists Lady Bertram in a vague campaign of pessimism, 
Then there is Mr. Hartmann, the German of Lavender Hill, 
who has portraits of Kant and Spinoza in his library. “You 
have two.advanced thinkers there,” said Mr. Falconet, “I 
owe them much,” said their owner, “but I have long ceased 
to share their opinions,”—at which orthodox Mrs. Falconet 
was greatly relieved. Lastly, there is a coloured gentleman 
from Ceylon, a Buddhist, but half a Christian, whom Mrs, 
Falconet resolves speedily to make a whole one. Disraeli, 
like Tancred, had always to go to Mount Sinai for his inspira. 
tion, and he has provided ample materials for mystery. The 
other chief character, Lord Gaston, is of the school of St, 
Aldegonde, a young man who found the world without 
illusions and preached an elegant pessimism. The book is in 
no sense a roman @ clef, and apart from Falconet we can 
identify few of the characters. The Oxford head of a College 
is, of course, Jowett, “ one of those distinguished divines who 
do not believe in divinity”; and it is possible to guess at the 
identity of the Bishop, “ who ever remembered how much the 
Church owed to holy women.” 

It is admirable comedy for those—and we hope they are 
many—who can appreciate the subtle ironies of Disraeli’s 
style. But, on the whole, it is not in the first rank of his 
work. The strong, serious spirit which inspired “Sybil,” and 
the wisdom and acumen which are apparent in the fantasies 
of “Lothair,” had ebbed with the vitality of the writer, 
and the fragment, as we have said, is rather of the 
class of “Endymion,” comedy where the outlook is more 
conventional and the comic spirit is a little weary. The 
portrait of Gladstone, however, seems to us to reach a 
higher level. To say that Gladstone discovered the latent 
“religionism” in the House of Commons and in the country, 
and owed much of his power to its exploitation, is arguable, and 
for the year 1880, original. Disraeli understood his great 
opponent better than that opponent understood him, or even 
himself, but he never seems to have quite made up his mind 
on that remarkable and varied character. The picture of the 
one statesman sitting down in his last year of life to review 
the past and try to draw a portrait of the other—his up- 
bringing, his early enthusiasms, the influence of politics, of 
society, of religious movements, in the shaping of his mind, 
his inconsistencies, his eternal vitality—is surely full of 
romance and interest. It was the true way to write his 
autobiography,—to understand his antithesis, and expound 
in him the ideals and methods which it had been his life's 
work to contest. But the question arises—How was the story 
intended to develop ?—for in fiction there must be a conflict 
of character, and some other figure must be set in contrast 
with Falconet’s development. ‘The answer may lie in the 
strange people who come out of the East. The book, so far 
as it goes, contains a gospel of pessimism and disillusion — 
Lord Gaston, Hartmann, the Buddhist, the Unknown, all 
preach it. Was it the author’s aim to set against the con- 
ventional ethics and the narrow fervours of Falconet a 
speculative ideal which would be fatal to his self-sufficiency, 
to show the deadening hand of metaphysics on that vitality 
which is the source of action? Such a scheme would have 
been worthy of the greatest writer, and it is conceivable that 
Disraeli at the height of his powers might have attempted it 
and succeeded. But since the work belongs to the post- 
“Endymion” epoch, we fear we must dismiss the suggestion. 
The Unknown is more probably on a level with the necro- 
mancers of the earlier novels, and destined to preach a 
doctrine fuller of rhetoric than thought. 





SEASIDE FARMS. 
S arule, in old England there were few farmhouses near 





soon from the tale, and his wife, a beautiful, brainless, posing 
woman, who likes to hold a court of young men, becomes the 





to the sea. In those days when Britain only ruled 
the waves intermittently the sea was as much the enemy’s 
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as it was ours. A warship, whether commissioned or not, 
was only a pirate when its crew bad the chance of plunder, 
and almost down to the days when Paul Jones carried 
off the plate of the English squires the coast was not 
the place near which to keep oxen and sheep, cider and 
ale, or granaries full of wheat. So on the more level 
parts of the English shores there were no seaside farms 
at all. ‘The sheep, it is true, fed along the saltings, 
but were driven far inland at night, and the farm- 
houses nearest to the water lay far back behind the 
protecting sea marshes, or nestled in hollows where they 
lay invisible to the prowling pirate or privateer. You will 
find a dozen “Marsh Farms” along the Norfolk shore; but 
for old-fashioned farms, looking on the ocean, amid the 
very embodiments of that “haunt of ancient peace” of 
which the poet thought, we must go to the West, and seek 
among the combes that break the long red cliffs of Devon. 
Down near the mouth of each of the larger combes, or on 
their sides, or at the head of the little ones, stands one of 
these ancient habitations, looking on the sea, from its ring 
of smiling upland meadows, its fruiting orchards, and the cosy 
roofs of thatch beneath which the cows are milked and the 
golden cider pressed. Below its windows the little streams 
go dancing down to the sea, and from the bosom of the 
Atlantic the light-beams stream upwards with reflected 
glow, and bathe the farm and buildings with a double portion 
of the light of the sun. From the windows every field on the 
farm is seen as in a map, in the valley below, on the steep 
slope across it, and along the combe-side down to the sea; and 
so fertile is the land, so pure the air, that in spring you seem 
to hear the grass and flowers growing, and to mark from 
day to day the ever-increasing sleekness of the red cattle on the 
hills. The sense of isolation often given by the presence of 
the sea is absent in these happy valleys. The sea is a friend 
and neighbour, beautiful to look upon, yet so distant far 
down below the cliff summits that its wrath is neither feared 
nor felt. Down at the little “ mouth,” as the lowest meeting 
of land and sea is named, there is a way to the water’s edge, 
whence loads of seaweed are fetched to fertilise the garden, 
and whence the monks who owned the farm five centuries ago 
sometimes shipped spare salt to Exeter, salt which they made 
in pans cut out at the base of the cliffs. Unum bargeatum, 
—one barge-load—sent to Exeter in evidence of their success, 
enriched the Latin vocabulary of the monks’ ledgers with a 
new and creditable substantive. For centuries these farms 
have yielded their never-ceasing store of milk and cream and 
cider, of corn and early vegetables (the last grown in the 
sun-lit faces of the cliffs), of game and fish, fruit and honey, 
poultry, sheep, and swine. Anciently their fuel was supplied 
by the dry furze on the furze-brakes, the driftwood from the 
shore, and the larger oak and ash timber that grew on the 
rough sides of the combes, or the peat from the downs on 
their summits. 

It would be almost impossible to find homesteads more 
independent and more self-sufficing, yet with plenty to 
spare and to send elsewhere for sale. Formerly even the 
clothes worn by men and women alike were spun from the 
fleeces of the seaside flocks that grazed above the cliffs, 
while the exquisite lace of Devon made in the cottages, or 
even by the richer tenants of the farms, brought a further 
revenue to the clever and quick-sighted girls or mothers who 
thus employed the spare hours of daylight. 

No one knows who first invented the water meadow, but in 
these seaside combes they are clearly survivals of a very 
early form of engineering. The springs, which rise in the higher 
ground at the combe-head, are led along the sides, or carried 
over the lower meadows of the tiny valley, and inearly spring 
sluice the surface with shining sheets of soft refreshing 
water. With the orchards white with blossom and the 
meadows alk green and growing after their bath, the furze- 
brakes on the summit golden with flowers, and the lambs 
playing on the daisy-dotted steeps of the sheep-walk below, 
the farm enters on its spring quarter the very embodiment of 
rural hope, contentment, and peace. The valley is filled with 
innumerable birds from across the sea, and the air is bright 
with butterflies. Huge green locust-like grasshoppers utter 
their strident chirp upon the furze above; the stonechat and 
the whinchat, the nightjar and the cuckoo, haunt the brakes 
below. Along the high ranges of cliff and combe that lie along 
the South Devon coast between the outfall of the river Otter 





and that of the Axe, these old seaside farms, with their 
frontage to the ocean and their backs embedded in the richest 
soil and scenery of the West, follow each other in regular 
succession and on most ancient sites. Often, too, they keep 
their ancient names. Between the crimson ivy-hung cliff 
that fringes the sweet stream of the Otter on its lower reaches 
and the dark-red precipice of High Peak lies the strange little 
harbour of Lardram Bay. It is not, strictly speaking, a 
harbour at all, because no boats could lie there in a storm. 
But the waves have carved out what is almost a circle in the 
cliffs, within which lie upright pillars of crimson stone, and 
on its sides arches and caverns through which rolls the tide. 
The cliffs are low here, perhaps not more than one hundred 
feet in height, cut through at one point by a gash, down 
which runs a tiny lane to the sea. This Lardram Bay was 
perhaps the place for exporting produce from the large farm 
that lies behind. The present building is modern, but its 
name is most ancient, or rather the name which it gave to the 
bay; for the learned say it was the lardarium, or bacon farm, 
of the monks, where they salted the flesh of their swine with 
the salt evaporated in the pans at Budleigh-Salterton, “the 
salters’ town,” close by. The fields of this farm are highly 
tilled right to the cliff edge, its little valleys studded 
with orchards, and its enclosures so surrounded by 
deep, darkly overarched lanes, that to thread them almost 
needs the clue of Theseus. Further to the east lies a 
whole series of such farms, with the ancient houses 
intact, except one which has been half destroyed by fire. 
South Combe Farm, some three hundred feet above the sea, 
has been inhabited for five centuries. Its walls of rough-cast and 
its roof of thatch seem almost part and parcel of the smiling 
valley in which it has stood so long, looking over the ever- 
lasting hills and the ever-moving sea. Beyond, at a tiny 
upland valley’s head, lies Slade Farm, a larger house of stone, 
and beyond that is a Jarger valley still, with the same green- 
wooded sides, and the same frontage of the cliffs and sea. 
In the next combe is a monument of past ambition in 
the burnt ruins of Weston House, which if it had remained 
Weston Farm would doubtless have been rebuilt and 
flourishing. In that remote spot the owner, some two 
centuries ago, rebuilt his ancient home in the strictest form of 
Italian art, though on a modest scale (for large houses did 
not form part of the ambition of the old knights of Devon). 
He added a mansion to his farm, in a place so remote that he 
alone and his household could have enjoyed the sight of it 
on most days in the year. It now stands roofless and burnt, 
its fine piers without gates, and its Grecian mouldings 
injured. Thence onwards, across the deep, long combe of 
Branscombe, lies “ Edge,’ where Dorothy Wadham, at the 
age of seventy-six, from among her corn-stacks and cattle, 
and the steep wooded pastures leading to the sea, drew up the 
plans, and wrote the statutes, and chose the Wardens and 
Fellows and Scholars of her new College at Oxford, without 
once leaving her seaside farm, or even, so far as we 
can gather, going out of sight of her ancient home upon 
the “Edge.” Below, at the combe-mouth, lies “Seaside 
Farm” itself, sic nomine dicunt, with its wide-stepped old 
stone chimneys draped in wild flowers and fringed with 
ferns, with the wallflower budding in January, and the 
myrtle black with fruit, and the white fringe of the waves in 
the bay below sparkling for miles westwards along the feet of 
the giant cliffs which for ages, like a city wall, guarded these 
old settlements from foes and robbers on the sea. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_<————— 


HOUSING AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is twenty years since you permitted me in your 
columus to advocate the increase of small cultivators by 
means of special legislation. Either by the connivance or 
the oversight of Parliament, the arrangements by which 
in former days the land of our country was farmed and 
owned by a very numerous body of cultivators have passed 
away, and we are faced by a rapidly decreasing rural popula- 
tion, and a grievously increasing multitude of slum dwellers 
and the physically unfit in the great towns. Those who 
urged nearly a generation ago that the increase of farming 
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prosperity, and the stoppage of rural depopulation, would be 
found to depend on the increase of small cultivation, are now 
able to point to the proofs of their contention, as shown by 
the success of the allotments and small holdings established 
recently by Lord Carrington, Mr. R. Winfrey, Sir P. 
Edgcumbe, Major Poore, and others ; and the good results of 
the Allotment and Small Holding Clauses of the Parish 
Councils Act, 1894; and so far as its limited application has per- 
mitted, of the Small Holdings Act, 1887. Enough can be shown 
to have been accomplished to justify Parliament in taking 
a long stride forward in the direction of encouraging English 
as well as Irish small farming. The great work of Mr. Rider 
Haggard, “Rural England,’ yields an almost unvarying 
testimony to the good results of small farming in almost 
every part of the country. Parliamentary Returns show that 
the powers of the Parish Councils for voluntary hiring and 
reletting of land for small holdings, though confined to the 
small area of about sixteen hundred acres in sixteen parishes, 
have been of great value. Another striking illustration is the 
case of the Holland district of Lincolnshire, where between 
1881 and 1891 the population decreased two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-two; and after the establishment of 
seventeen hundred and fifty acres of allotments and small 
holdings in the next ten years, from 1891 to 1901, the decrease 
was only one hundred and fifteen. Experience has shown that 
as in the case of allotments so in that of small holdings and 
housing, compulsory powers for securing land will need 
to be granted by Parliament; though probably the need 
for making use of compulsion will seldom arise when 
once it is known to be available. It has been pointed 
out by the Duke of Devonshire and many others with perfect 
truth that one great preventive of rural cottage-building 
is to be found in the unreasonable by-laws of the Local 
Government Board and the District Councils. On the 
great estates of the Duke of Devonshire probably little or 
none of the difficulty arises, as they are well known for the 
high quality of houses provided for the labourers. In most 
other districts of the country a stil! more potent difficulty in 
the way of cottage-building is the difficulty of getting land. 
I would urge that the way out of this trouble may be found by 
extending the powers of Parish Councils, and granting them 
powers, subject to the control of the County Councils, of 
compulsorily hiring land in small lots on long building 
leases, to be relet for building. There is good reason 
to believe there is money being saved in the country 
which would be readily laid out in building were the 
land available. In addition to this increase of powers to 
the Parish Councils, they should also be given compulsory 
powers for hiring land for small holdings in the same way 
that they can now acquire land for allotments. As I have 
before mentioned, in those parishes where by voluntary 
means land bas been hired by the Parish Council, to be let 
for small holdings, the results are uniformly good in the 
increase of comfort and capital amongst the occupiers, and con- 
sequent increase of prosperity all round. Last, though not least, 
there is the maintenance of a healthy, hard-working popula- 
tion available for the needs of the larger farmers. Further, 
as is shown by the remarkable instance of the Holland 
division of Lincolnshire, the provision of land in small 
quantities tends to increase the rapidly dwindling rural | 
population, and to lessen the pressure for employment in the 
great towns. I venture to urge that experience has shown 
the value of the limited powers at present possessed by the 
Parish Councils, and that they may usefully and wisely be 
entrusted with increased responsibility for dealing with what, 
as the Spectator has long pointed out, is one of the urgent 
problems of the time,—better housing for country and town 
alike —I am, Sir, &c., FREDERIC Impry. 
Northfield, near Birmingham. 


[We are glad to note that the movement described by 
Mr. Impey has derived fresh impetus from the formation 
of the Co-operative Small Holdings Society, under the 
presidency of Earl Carrington. The objects of the Society, 
which is a propagandist body, and does not purpose itself to 
finance any experiments in small holdings, or take up the 
work of particular Small Holdings Associations, are defined 
as follows :—(1) To excite public interest in the question by 
collecting and spreading information as to what has been 


by small holdings combined with co-operative effort, ang 
especially as to the conditions of soil and climate and position 
under which stall holdings may be expected to flourish. 
(2) to urge upon County Councils the use of their existing 
powers, and to advocate such legislation as may make the 
Small Holdings Act a reality; (3) to stimulate, wherever the 
conditions are favourable, a local demand for small holdings 
by means of lectures and meetings; (4) to promote and assist 
the formation of colonies of small holders on co-operative 
lines by bringing purchasers and landowners together, by 
forming a register of persons willing and qualified to occupy 
small holdings, and by expert agricultural and legal advice, 
The non-party character of the Society is abundantly proved 
by the names of its supporters. The Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Mr. Rider Haggard, the Karl of Stamford, and 
Mr. Yerburgh are amongst the vice-presidents; whilst the 
Council includes many who have actively promoted small 
holdings, amongst them Mr. R. Winfrey, Mr. F. Impey, 
Dr. Paton, and Mr. H. Fairfax-Cholmeley. The chairman ig 
Mr. Charles Roden Buxton, Earl Beauchamp is treasurer, 
and Mr. W. A. Moore secretary. All who desire to help in 
the work are requested to write to the secretary, 10 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, W.C.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





REVIVAL. 
(To rue Epiror or Tur. “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,— With reference to your interesting article on “ Revival” 
in last week’s issue, allow me to point out the distinction 
between a revival and a mission. There isa revival in Wales; 
there is to be a mission at the Albert Hall. A revival may 
be the result of a mission, or come independently of any such 
agency. A mission may or may not result in a revival. 
A mission is an agency arranged and carried on by men, 
A revival, if genuine, is a divine work. No man, or men, or 
Church can make a revival. There was a genuine revival in 
North Ireland in 1859, followed by several smaller local 
revivals in England, They were rather the cause than the 
consequence of missions. Many local missions were inspired 
by them. Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey held missions. I sawa 
good deal of both their London campaigns, in 1875 and 1884, 
Ido not apply the word “revival” tothem. There was immense 
interest, and much beneficial result; but I am not aware of 
any startling general religious awakening in any particular 
district. They influenced hundreds—perhaps thousands—of 
individual lives, lives of men and women from all quarters. 
There are men in prominent positions to-day who, to my personal 
knowledge, owe to the movement, either a definite conversion 
from a life of sin to a life of righteousness, or a great develop- 
ment of a religious life already existing. Mr. Moody’s visit 
to Cambridge in 1882 brought numbers of young University 
men to decision for Christ, the fruits of which I myself have 
seen in the Colonies and in India, as well as here in England. 
In other ways Mr. Moody’s work had great results. For 
example, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations received immense impetus, which has issued in 
the vast development of their influence and operations in the 
past thirty years. And it was Mr. Moody who persuaded Mr. 
Hay Aitken to give up his Liverpool parish and devote his 
life to missions; and Mr, Aitken accordingly founded the 
Church Parochial Mission Society, which has worked success- 
fully ever since, and has, in fact, produced not a few local 
revivals in individual parishes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EuGeEne Stock. 

National Club, 1 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 





THE INDIAN TARIFF. 
[To Tue Evitor or Tur “Srxcrator.”] 
Srr,—I hope Mr. Harold Cox will permit me to say, with all 
respect to him, that he is really incorrigible on the subject of 
the Indian Tariff. 


I quoted to him the collective authority of the Government 
of India and of its most experienced officers, to prove that the 
fact of India possessing a tariff has enabled that Government to 
obtain from foreign Powers, and especially from France, whatever 
terms of reciprocity it has chosen to ask for, or whatever may 
seem to be beneficial to Indian trade. To this he now replies, 
very courteously, but not very logically :—“Sir Roper Lethbridge 
excusably jumps to the conclusion that India secured ‘ most- 
favoured-nation’ treatment all along the line. This is not the 
case. She only secured it so far as coffee and pepper and similar 





done in Great Britain and Ireland and in foreign countries 





denrées coloniales were concerned,”—(Spectator, January 14th.) 
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Now, really, I must ask Mr. Cox—I do most respectfully submit 
to him an earnest appeal ad verecundiam—is this a fair way of 
putting it? Would any one believe, from this statement, that 
these said denrées coloniales—for which the Indian Government has 
been enabled to secure specially favourable treatment, as they 
tell us, solely by reason of their possessing a tariff—are 
absolutely the only Indian imports into France of any import- 
ance whatever, on which the French Government levies any 
import-duty at all! 

r. Cox talks largely about “the facts.” What are they in 
this case? They are that our Continental “ Protectionist” rivals 
are not such fools as our British “Free-trade” bigots, who are 
content, for the sake of an idea, to allow to slip out of their 
hands that Indian market which is infinitely the largest market 
of the future in all the world. Already, before this latest French 
concession to the Indian Government, out of a total import of 
something over five millions sterling worth of Indian goods 
annually imported into France, the French Government has 
admitted over four millions sterling worth absolutely free of all 
duty! Why? Simply because they are valuable raw material— 
cotton, jute, oil-seeds, &e.—which British workmen might work 
up if they came to our shores, but which now afford employment 
to French workmen, and serve to keep up the French connection 
with the Indian market. The French buy two and a half millions’ 
worth of oil-seeds every year from India (whilst we perversely go 
to the foreigner to buy five millions’ worth), and they admit it 
free of duty. As Sir Edward Law, the able Finance Minister of 
India who has just resigned, aptly remarked (Blue-book Cd 1,931, 

. 17), “no French Government could withstand the outcry in 
Racsction if the oil and margarine industries were interfered 
with, and the threat of an export-duty in India on the raw 
material would probably compel the French Government to 
accord favourable terms for the importation of other Indian 
products with regard to which our position may not be 
strong.” 

Well, as to that, now that the denrées coloniales, which Mr. Cox 
despises, have been admitted to France on easy terms—and if we 
put aside the four millions of free imports, and the duties on 
wheat and other food-grains, which, of course, are outside the 
present discussion (as the French Government will make no 
concession about them to any one)—we account for about the 
solid five millions, out of the “something over five millions” of 
Indian imports into France! Will Mr. Cox seriously tell your 
readers that such treatment as that, or anything remotely like it 
in favour, has ever been accorded to British imports into France,— 
or ever will be, so long as we maintain the “ Free-trade ” attitude 
of suppliants, and ignore the Do ut des of the business man? 
It is quite possible—Mr Cox speaks with the usual Cobden Club 
cocksureness, but he may be right—that, owing to an oversight 
of the Indian Government, on the principle of de minimis non 
curat lex, the silk-goods of which he speaks may not have been 
scheduled with the rest for favourable treatment. I find that 
this trade—which is not of such importance as to be even 
enumerated in most of the official schedules—has on occasions 
amounted to a yearly value of £11,000; whilst, out of the 
despised denrées coloniales, the one item of coffee alone averages 
£260,000! 

Mr. Cox knows well that the mere technical possession of what 
are grandiloquently called “ most-favoured-nation” rights, with- 
out the power of bargaining, does not cover cases in which 
“special concessions in return for special concessions” are made 
between two countries possessing tariffs. This fact was specially 
notified to us by the Washington Cabinet only a month or two 
ago. Anyhow, I trust I have said enough to show Mr. Cox that 
the treatment of India in the one market to which he has 
referred, that of France, is, as Mr. Brodrick stated, infinitely 
better than that accorded to England,—and India owes that 
treatment, as the Government of India stated, directly to her 
possession of a tariff, in regard to her most important exports, 
denrées coloniales and the like. 

As to Mr. Sawtell’s argument—that India enjoys her immense 
advantage in all tariff bargains “chiefly because (except in the 
case of cotton) they are left free by the Imperial Government to 
make their own fiscal arrangements ” (Spectator, January 14th)— 
all I need say is, that this proposition of Mr. Sawtell’s 
was absolutely and categorically contradicted by that most 
able and conscientious Liberal Viceroy, Lord Elgin, from 
his seat in the Calcutta Council Chamber on February 3rd, 
1896. I quite agree with Mr. Sawtell that the result of 
Preferential trading between Britain and India must be the 
abolition, or at least the great reduction, of all those Indian 
import-duties on British manufactures against which Mr, 
Shackleton, M.P., Sir John Rolleston, M.P., and other patriotic 
Members complain so bitterly and so reasonably,—import-duties 
that are not countervailed by Excise in any single case except 
that of cotton. And in return we shall have to take off our 
import-duties on Indian tea, coffee, tobacco, sugar, &c., and I 
venture to say that we all ought to look forward with enthusiasm 
to this, by far the greatest expansion of real Free-trade that the 
world has ever seen or ever can see. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Roper LETHBRIDGE. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—ED. Spectator.] 





RICHARD II. AND NICHOLAS II. 
[To tHe Epitror or THE “ SpecTatTor.’”’} 
S1r,—The following extract is of interest at the present 
moment. It refers to the way in which Richard I. dealt 


“The insurgents entered Southwark, and pillaged the palace 
of Lambeth: on the following day they conmabien into London, 
freed the prisoners in Newgate, destroyed Lancaster’s house of 
the Savoy, and showed their national. spirit by killing some fifty 
Flemish merchants. The King was alone in London: he offered 
to meet them at Mile End. He there received their petition, 
which demanded not political but social rights,—the abolition of 
villeinage, the reduction of rent to fourpence an acre, the free 
access to all fairs and markets, and a general pardon. The King 
granted their demands; and charters were at once drawn up for 
every township. But, in the meanwhile, the more advanced 
leaders, disliking the moderation of the bulk of their followers, 
broke into the Tower and ransacked it. On the following day, 
the King came across these men in Smithfield. Tyler was at 
their head. He advanced to have a personal interview with the 
King and was suddenly killed by Walworth, the Lord Mayor, as 
he played with his dagger, an action which was construed as a 
threat. The young King rode forward to the astonished rebels, 
declared he would be their leader, and induced them to follow 
him to Islington, where they found themselves in the presence 
of Sir Robert Knowles and 1,000 soldiers. They at once yielded, 
and demanded the King’s mercy; he declined to punish them 
and dismissed them to their homes,’—(Bright’s “ History of 
England,” I., 244.) 


—I an, Sir, &e., 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—I should like, in the first place, to acknowledge the 
courtesy and cordiality with which Dr. Rose (Spectator, 
January 21st) welcomes my intrusion into a field which has 
hitherto been, in England at least, so exclusively his own. I 
had, however, read both his essays previously, but at the 
time of writing my last letter was at a distance from works 
of reference. Having now refreshed my memory with his 
two articles on the Danish incident in the English Historical 
Review, I think I can throw some further light on the subject. 
With regard to the question of Canning’s decision on July 21st, 
Dr. Rose seems to hold (1) that there was no one authori- 
tative piece of intelligence to cause Canning’s decision ; 
(2) that that decision was based on intuition, in the main, and 
on inference from various confirmatory intelligences ; (3) that 
Mackenzie furnished him with communications (apparently 
verbal) which seem to have combined with previous reports to 
clinch his decision. The date is conjectured to be about 
July 20th or 21st. The first two positions cannot definitely be 
decided either way, but must remain a matter of opinion and 
inference for lack of precise information. On the third, 
however, I can throw light. Of course, as Dr. Rose points 
out, Mackenzie had already previously detailed some early 
rumours. Now he comesa second time with reports from the 
Russian generals. Dr. Rose says: “there is no definite proof 
that he reached London by 2lst July.” However, he con- 
jectures that he did so, and contributed to make up Canning’s 
decision. Now the contrary can be proved, for Mackenzie did 
not arrive till the 23rd, after Canning’s decision had already 
been taken. This is definitely stated by Leveson-Gower, 
Canning’s Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (v. “ Private 
Letters of Earl of Malmesbury,” p. 27). This appears 
to me greatly to strengthen the view of your reviewer as 
to the one authoritative source. Mackenzie was anxiously 
expected, yet Canning decides without him! He does so, as 
I think, for the reasons which Jackson suggested to Bernstorff 
(quoted in my last letter),—7.e., because he receives unim- 
peachable authoritative evidence. I am, however, quite in 
agreement with Dr. Rose that the whole of the Treaty of 
Tilsit was not revealed to Canning, only that part affecting 
Denmark, and perhaps Portugal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 


E. K. D. 





The University, Leeds. 


P.S.—Though, compared with the “one authoritative 
source,” the question of the raft is a mere side-issue, I might 
mention that Dr. Rose is in error if he assumes that I 
(proprio motu) thought Wilson was on the raft. In reply to 
the correspondent who quoted Disbrowe, I pointed out that 
the “English knight” would be Wilson. “Could this be 
Mackenzie?” asks the correspondent. “ No,” say I, “it must 
be Wilson whom Disbrowe means by this phrase.” As to 
whether Disbrowe was correct or not in his inference I 
expressed no opinion, but referred to my forthcoming work, 
If Dr. Rose will do me the honour to consult it (and I trust 
in a few days it will see the light), he will find I infer that 
Wilson was not on the raft, but Mackenzie may have been. I 








with the insurrection of Wat Tyler :— 





must acknowledge with gratitude his quotation from Wilson’s 
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Life, which while conclusive as to excluding Wilson, does not 
forbid its being Mackenzie. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Simr,—In Humboldt’s correspondence with Varnhagen von 
Ense (published 1860-62) there is a distinct statement to the 
effect that Sir Robert Wilson, personating one of the Russian 
sentries on the raft moored in the river, overheard the con- 
versation between the two Emperors, and at once sent off, or 
personally conveyed, the news to London. At this distance 
from my books, I cannot give the exact reference to the date 
of Humboldt’s letter; but my memory is quite clear on the 
fact. Whence Humboldt obtained his information I do not 
know, or whether he had taken any steps to verify it; but it 
was not, tomy knowledge, challenged at the time. Apparently 
it was either not known or not generally credited during Sir 
R. Wilson’s lifetime, for the Princess Lieven, when writing 
about his connection with the partisans of Queen Caroline, 
although making several references to his antecedents, does 
not allude to his being so closely mixed up with Russian 
politics, as she might have reasonably done had his adventure 
been publicly or privately known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LionEL G. ROBINSON. 
Costebelle, Hyeres (Var). 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The following extract from a letter written by Edmund 
Burke in July, 1746, about a month after he had obtained a 
scholarship in Trinity College, Dublin, may interest those of 
your readers who have followed the recent discussions about 
classical study. Burke and his two brothers were educated 
for four years in this county at Ballitore, where a Yorkshire 
Quaker named Abraham Shackleton had set up a boarding- 
school, which was extensively patronised. The letter from 
which I quote was written to his schoolfellow and life- 
long friend, Richard Shackleton, who succeeded his father 
Abraham in the school :— 

“Your office of a school-master,” writes Burke, “throws you 

amongst the ancient authors, who are generally reputed the 
best; but as they are commonly read and taught, the only use 
that seems to be made of ’em, is barely to learn the language 
they are written in—a very strange application of the use of that 
kind of learning—to read of things to understand words, instead 
of teaching words that we may better be enabled to profit by the 
excellent things which are wrapt up in them. I would therefore 
advise you to be less inquisitive about the grammatical parts of 
the authors than you have been, not only for the above-mentioned 
reason, but because you will find it much the easier way of attain- 
ing the language. And you will be pleased to consider after 
what :sanner we learn our mother tongue. We first by conversa- 
tion (to which reading, when the language is dead, is equivalent) 
come to know the signification of all words, and the manner of 
placing ’em. Afterwards we may, if we will, know the rules and 
laws by which they are to be placed so and so; which will then 
be quite easy to us, as they are only the laws of words reduced to 
writing.” 
This writer one hundred and fifty-nine years ago seems to have 
come to very nearly what the Lord Chancellor of England 
said to the Classical Association the other day. Perhaps in 
another hundred and fifty-nine years our descendants may 
see it acted on.—I am, Sir, &c., W. SHERLOCK. 

Sherlockstown, Co. Kildare. 





THE STRIKE IN THE RUHR COAL DISTRICT. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In your note last week on the great strike in Germany 
you say: “The mencomplain...... of the breach of an 
old custom under which miners received coals without pay, 
and of the deduction of all stones brought to the pit’s mouth 
from the weight to be paid for.” Both parts of this state- 
ment are incorrect. The miners ask that married men, and 
unmarried men who have to support parents or brothers and 
sisters, shall receive an allowance of coal at cost price. They 
ask also that when waggons of coal containing an admixture 
of stone are brought to the pit’s mouth, the coal shall be paid 
for, the weight of the rubbish being deducted. At present 
payment is refused for all the contents of the waggons which 
contain any rubbish. A list of the men’s demands is given in 
Soziale Praxis of January 19th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. C. HorsFau. 


— 


THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 
[To tux Eprror or THE “ SpecTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—Having had some years’ experience of the work of 
apprenticing boys, as a member of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians’ Industrial Committee, I would crave leave to 
supplement by a few remarks the article appearing in your 
issue for January 7th. I think it is eminently desirable that 
in any attempt to revive the system of apprenticeship careful 
consideration should be given to the following points :— 


1) As to duration of term: It is hopeless to expect any 
widespread readoption of the system unless a general shortening 
of the terms that originally obtained comes to be agreed upon, 
In most of our skilled trades the period insisted upon dates from 
a time prior to the present practice of subdividing labour to its 
utmost possible extent. At a time when the workman was not 
deemed to know his trade until he had learnt every branch of it, 
and when machinery had not so largely supplanted the “ cunning 
hand” of the craftsman, there was nothing unreasonable in 
expecting a lad to be bound for five, six, or seven years, as the 
case might be. But in view of the excessive subdivision of 
labour that now characterises practically all our skilled trades, it 
is absurd to suppose that such lengthy terms can really be 
necessary. : 

(2) As to wages: It is desirable that, if possible, a higher scale 
of wages should be introduced. Both boy and parent kick very 
much at the low rate that has hitherto obtained. Itis because the 
initial wages of the average apprentice compare so unfavourably 
in amount with those earned by any van or office boy fresh from 
school that both boy and parent “plump” for the unskilled in 
preference to the skilled labour market. It is for the moment no 
good girding at the parent’s selfishness and short-sightedness, nor 
at the boy for being after all such a very human boy. We 
must take note of facts as they are, and adjust our methods 
accordingly. 

(3) As to choice of master: It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon all concerned that the apprenticeship system only works 
well in small workshops,—not in large factories. The small 
master can and does exercise a direct personal supervision over 
the training of his apprentice. Ina large workshop the lad will 
almost invariably be handed over to the care of a foreman, who in 
nine cases out of ten has neither the time nor the inclination to 
act as iustructor. Result: the luckless apprentice, if he does not 
succeed in chumming-up with an adult workman, is left to pick 
up a smattering of his trade as best he can. 

(4) As to preliminary training: I have no hesitation in saying 
that until recently the curriculum of instruction at our primary 
schools was not calculated either to imbue the children with any 
strong liking for manual labour, or to develop the faculties most 
needed in a workman. There was too much head-work and book- 
work, and not nearly enough—in many cases not any—manual 
instruction. The result has been to turn out plenty of good 
material for clerks, shop assistants, &c., but an ever-decreasing 
quantity fit for the ranks of skilled labour. It is true that the 
London School Board in its latter days, and now the London 
County Council, have shown signs of recognising the supreme 
importance of manual training in the schools for our working 
classes. By introducing it more and more into the curriculum of 
schoolwork, the authorities will do much to familiarise the 
children with the idea that many of them are expected on leaving 
school to become workmen and not clerks. 

(5) As to power of cancellation: One of the main reasons why 
all parties—parents, masters, and boys—dislike the apprentice- 
ship system lies in the too irrevocable nature of the contract. A 
master, under the present form of agreement, often finds it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to get rid of a troublesome apprentice. 
On the other hand, if a master is not properly doing his duty by 
his apprentice, it is hard for the latter to obtain redress. What 
is wanted is that the body—if any—which, as in the case of my 
Committee, advances the premium and brings all parties together, 
should be invested with very wide powers to cancel indentures 
for good cause shown. ‘To enable this to be done a representative 
of the body in question should be a party to the deed. 


The above are but a few of the points that should be borne 
in mind by well-meaning persons who are anxious to reintro- 
duce a system which in the past played so important a rdle 
in our industrial world. But perhaps the most important 
piece of work that lies before them is to “educate” public 
opinion on the subject, and more particularly the opinion of 
our working classes. At present their chosen leaders do not 
seem to be much perturbed at the enormous disproportion of 
skilled to unskilled labour in the whole country, but in 
London in particular, and they cannot, therefore, be expected 
to show much initiative in seeking out methods for redressing 
the balance.—I am, Sir, &e., Ernest LESSER. 





THURLOW OR ELDON? 
[To Iruz Eprror oF THE “SprEctaTor.”] 
Srr,—In your review of Lord Coleridge’s Life in your issue 
of January 14th the old saying that “no one could ever be as 
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the italics, of course, which are mine. Should it not be 

“Lord Eldon,” with his ponderous look of Minerva’s fowl P— 

Lam, Sir, &., W. FLETcHER. 
Athlone. 





A DISCLAIMER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

§ir,—May I crave space to correct an opinion which has been 
expressed in several notices of my book, “The Edge of 
Circumstance,” and which was also hinted at in the review 
which appeared in the Spectator of January 14th? Your 
reviewer says: “ Mr. Noble has not disguised his indebtedness 
to the author of ‘McAndrew’s Hymn,’ ‘The Mary Gloster, 
and ‘Bread upon the Waters.’” His following sentences, 
however, take away all the sting of the suggestion, and I 
thank him for it. Still, Sir, others have not been so generous. 
The Morning Post is an instance of this. ‘“ We should be 
very much surprised,” says its reviewer, “if the author, Mr. 
Edward Noble, could assure us that McGrabbut, the engineer, 
was not named McAndrew in a previous existence”; and 
that, with your permission, I should like to deny. For his 
benefit, therefore, and for those who suggest it less broadly, I 
here state that—to my shame, doubtless—I have never read 
“McAndrew’s Hymn” or “The Mary Gloster.” Also, that 
it was not until after I had written the verses with which 
I preface my book—<.e., in March, 1899—that I read Mr. 
Kipling’s “ Bread upon the Waters.” Those verses I called 
“Sinners of the Sea”; but they were not published, and they 
formed the basis of the story which I then began to write. 
One review quotes those verses as Mr. Kipling’s. It says: 
“One of the kind of which Kipling has written, 

‘A tramp is a queer confection of all that’s nasty an’ cheap, 

Put up for an Owner’s delection while the Boord o’ Trade’s 

asleep.’” 

Well, of course, one feels the honour of being coupled with a 
writer whose works are so universally admired; but I should 
not like to say that Mr. Kipling would feel exactly lifted by 
the versicle which is attributed to him.—Thanking you for 
the very generous notice you have given my work, I am, 
Sir, &., EpwaRgp NOBLE. 

The Grove, Woodchurch Road, Birkenhead. 





OXFORD EPIGRAMS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘SrecraTor.”] 
Smr,—I have just received a letter from one of the few 
survivors of Professor Conington’s intimates which contains 
an anecdote resting on the Professor's authority. My corre- 
spondent, after giving his own version of the multiform 
stanza relating to the floorer of port and porter, goes on to 
say of that unexemplary student :— 

“A characteristic anecdote about him is, that travelling by 
rail and wishing to smoke, he found he had no matches. ‘The 
remedy was simple; he broke with his stick the glass bell 
beneath the oil-lamp, and so got a light from the flame. Un- 
luckily, the lamp being, as I remember them, between two 
compartments, and the glass holding some overflow of oil, the 
oil ran down the back of a lady in the next compartment. She 
complained, and I suppose the delinquent had to pay up.” 

Here is an epigram of Mansel’s which was reported to me by 
one of his kinsfolk. During the craze for electro-biology 
which sprang up, I think, in the “ fifties,” Mansel took up a 
disc and stared at it for some time without success. “I give 
up,” he said, “the didici a disco of the Latin grammar; for I 
can learn nothing from the disc.” Was it Mansel or Osborne 
Gordon who nicknamed the authors of “ Essays and Reviews” 
Septem contra Christum ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

LIonEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hitel d Angleterre, Biarritz. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “SprctaTor.”] 
Sir,—The following story may possibly be found interesting 
as characteristic of the spacious times of that older Oxford 
in which the epigrams were composed. It is indeed the very 
antithesis of the essential neatness of the epigrammatic, as 
also of the conciseness of the lapidary, style, but the speech 
it contains was certainly conceived in the grand manner 
which is now a lost art. It used to be related by Archdeacon 
Denison of Tatham, Rector of Lincoln College, how on one 
Occasion an undergraduate, a Mr. ——-, was the Rector’s 
partner at whist. The former appears to have been in a 





trivial mood, to have talked a great deal, and finally to have 
revoked. At this point the Rector’s slowly gathering fury 
burst its bounds, and he took up his parable thus :— 

“Mr. ——, Sir, I desire you will keep your conversation 
to yourself. You have no sense, and very little information. 
Advantages, it is true, you have had at this University, but far 
beyond your deserts, for they are small indeed. I desire that I 
may not be troubled with your company in the future, and it is 
my earnest hope that I may never look upon your face again.” 
Perhaps the conclusion is somewhat of an anticlimax, but it 
belongs to the story to state that at this juncture some one 
intervened: “Oh, Mr. Rector, I am sure Mr. —— did 
not mean any harm”; but te this the only response was: 
“Don’t speak to me, Sir; he is a fool.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Michael’s House, T. ARNOLD Hypsz. 

Randolph Gardens, N.W. 





ANCIENT PARK CATTLE. 

{To tue Eprror or THE “Specrator.”} 
Sir,—In an article under the above heading in your issue of 
December 3rd, 1904, the following sentence occurs: “In the 
forests they were exposed to the attacks of wolves, which 
killed off their calves, and left that ineradicable habit of 
concealing the young noted in the cows at Chillingham,” 
Was not this habit originally common to all cattle? Here, 
in the South African Karoo, where the cows generally calve 
in the veld, they invariably hide their calves, so that the 
herds have to watch them sometimes for days, and follow 
them surreptitiously, to find out where the calves are hidden. 
The cause of this is, no doubt, the same,—it is a measure of 
precaution against beasts of prey. It is, I suppose, not more 
than forty or fifty years since wolves were exterminated in 
this part of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Anna Howaeru. 
Boxmoor, Kleinpoort, Cape Colony. 





BIRD-KINDNESS. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—You may care to print the following bird story, whick 
has reached me from a trustworthy and accurate observer.— 
I am, Sir, &e., F. G. 





“Here is a little natural history for you, with which I am 
delighted, as it is another corroboration of my theory as to the 
extreme (occasional) kindness of birds towards invalided friends. 
Last winter a starling who had only one leg came daily to be fed ; 
the other appeared to have been torn out entirely, not a vestige 
of it remaining. The poor bird was very awkward in balancing 
itself, and such a piteous sight that we held a council of war to 
decide whether it would be kindest to shoot it or feed it. What 
determined me to vote for its life was that I noticed the extreme 
kindness of the other starlings allowing it to have the choicest 
morsels, and often waiting their turn until it had finished its 
meal. The starling has returned this winter, and comes daily to 
be fed, and still I notice the same kindness shown it by the 
others, excepting by one cross-grained bully who pecks every one 
indiscriminately. But on one occasion, when the bully pecked 
the invalid, another starling flew to the rescue and pecked the 
bully into decent behaviour. Now isn’t this a nice story of 
bird-kindness P—M. G. L.” 





THE LATE CANON AINGER. 
[To raz Epiror or THE “SpzctTator.”) 

Srr,—An authorised biography of the late Canon Ainger, 
embodying a selection of his correspondence, has been in the 
course of active preparation for some months past. Friends 
of Canon Ainger who may be willing to assist in the collec- 
tion of materials by the loan of private correspondence are 
invited to send any letters suitable for the purpose to the 
publishers, Messrs. A. Constable and Co., 16 James Street, 
Haymarket, by whom they will be copied and returned 
to their owners with all possible care and despatch.— We are, 
Sir, &e., A. CONSTABLE AND Co. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
We acknowledge the following sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the County 
Gentleman :— 


The Rev. Dr. Abbott... . £1 1 0) A, Frewin a 22 20 
Margaret Evans .. 1 1 0| E. F.C. Rogers 10 6 
W. M. Cooper ... 1 1 O| William Ransom, Esq., J.P. 2 2 0 
David Gillespie... . . 8 O 6|G.H. Hallam ... on 00 
BR. M, Stevenson eos » 5 O Oj “Voluntary Taxation” 10 0 
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Tom Bullough... ow. £2 2 Herbert Warren ive ~- &l 1 
Trinity College, Oxford ree ay E. Peter Jones ots sn : 1 
Basil Williams Be 10 8 Arthur E. Franklin ... 1 
an * 10 0| RB. H. Hutton (of Mexico City) 5 0 


We are asked 7 the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 


Wilbraham V. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhi- 


bition, 847 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C.. 








POETRY. 


A SOUL’S VICTORY. 
Too long he strove to parley with the foe ; 
Each morrow brought the shadowy legions back, 
Each setting sun beheld his force laid low, 
Borne down by their confederate attack. 
Around the citadel from day to day 
Those watchful troops in deadly ambush lay. 





Till from a life of smooth, inglorious ease 
He plunged into the world of men and things, 
And as the vessel on the open seas 
Leaps to the gale that round her seethes and sings, 
Forth on each fresh, glad enterprise he fared, 
And toiled and served, and sowed and reaped and dared. 


With eyes unveiled he saw God’s earth afresh,— 
Love without lust and Beauty without stain. 
And lo! the phantoms that allured the flesh 
Lay silent in the darkness, crushed and slain, 
Like Pharaoh’s hosts upon the Red Sea shore; 
And his own soul was his for evermore. 
W. H. Savie. 








BOOKS. 


—_@——_- 


“THE DRAMATIST SHAKESPEARE.”* 
“Our one object will be what may be called dramatic 
appreciation; to increase our understanding and enjoy- 
ment of these works as dramas; to learn to apprehend the 
action and some of the personages...... so that they 
may assume in our imaginations a shape a little less unlike 
the shape they wore in the imagination of their creator.” 
Such is the aim Professor Bradley has set himself: to inter- 
pret the drama of each tragedy, and by patient thought to 
reincarnate each character as Shakespeare conceived it. For, 
obviously, the author had a clear picture in his mind of 
every one of his men and women, though the exigencies of 
stagecraft may not have allowed him to do more than give 
the audience a sketch or a hint. This method might be 
fantastic if applied to a lesser writer, but while “it is very 
possible to look for subtlety in the wrong places in Shake- 
speare, in the right places it is not possible to find too much.” 
For like all supreme artists, Shakespeare at his highest is 
inspired with something which we can only liken to the 
creative force of Nature. “It organises and vitalises its 
product from the centre outward to the minutest markings 
on the surface, so that when you turn upon it the most 
searching light you can command, when you dissect it and 
apply to it the test of a microscope, still you find in it nothing 
formless, general or vague, but everywhere structure, character, 
individuality.” These few sentences show the general in- 
tention of the book, but it is impossible to give any adequate | 


0 
0 
0 
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the Porter in Macbeth. But these are merely personal pre- 
ferences on details ; and on the greater matters we should feel 
it heresy to question his conclusions. Certainly the Oxford 
Chair of Poetry has never produced a finer fruit, and we do 
not forget the younger Warton. Many have had their say on 
Shakespeare, in this country and elsewhere, and among hig 
critics have been many sound scholars and excellent writers, 
But we have no hesitation in putting Professor Bradley’s 
book far above any modern Shakespearean criticism that we 
know, worthy to rank very near the immortal work of Lamb 
and Coleridge. It is, indeed, difficult to praise it in language 
which shall do it justice,and yet seem free from exaggeration, 
For it is more than a study of Shakespeare: it is a unique 
piece of constructive criticism, which from its freshness of 
method and distinction of form deserves to rank as the most 
important exercise in the craft since Matthew Arnold's 
Essays in Criticism. 

Criticism of criticism is always a barren task, and we 
propose merely to glance at some of the chief features in the 
hope of sending our readers to the book itself. We have first an 
excursus on thenature of Shakespearean tragedy, and its special 
methods of construction. Professor Bradley’s whole conception 
of the tragic is permeated with the ideas of Aristotle, but 
he uses them with the freedom and certainty of a master, 
Tragedy he defines as “a story of human action producing 
exceptional calamity and ending in the death of one person or 
more of high estate.” Such calamities, though accident may 
share in them, are essentially based upon the actions of men, 
The characters have a “tragic trait”—that is, they must 
be noble and exalted, but one-sided—and the result is, there- 
fore, that their lot, while it may be awful and terrible, is never 
contemptible. The reader may be shocked and saddened, 
but he is never left rebellious or desperate. It is difficult to 
dogmatise about what Shakespeare intended as the ultimate 
power in the tragic life. Clearly it is not blind fate: nor, on 
the other hand, can we call it the “moral order of things” 
without considerable qualification. The truth seems to be 
that Shakespeare had no intention of presenting us with a 
solution of the riddle of life. He shows us existence as a 
fragment, the good unrewarded, the bad unpunished; but the 
fact that in all its sufferings he makes goodness so noble and 
lovely indicates, perhaps, the lines on which he meant our 
thoughts to move towards an answer. Rigidly faithful 
though he is to his aim to produce the tragic impression, 
there is always present an idea which would transform, 
though it would not weaken, the final effect :— 

“It implies that the tragic world, if taken as it is presented, 
with all its error, guilt, failure, woe and waste, is no final reality, 
but only a part of reality taken for the whole, and, when so 
taken, illusive; and that if we could see the whole, and the 
tragic facts in their true place in it, we should find them, not 
abolished, of course, but so transmuted that they had ceased to 
be strictly tragic,—find, perhaps, the suffering and death counting 
for little or nothing, the greatness of the soul for much or all, 
and the heroic spirit, in spite of failure, nearer to the heart of 
things than the smaller, more circumspect, and perhaps even 
‘ better’ beings who survived the catastrophe.” 

We have not space to follow Professor Bradley in his 
exceedingly minute and subtle examination of Shakespeare's 
methods of construction as a dramatic artist,—the way in 
which the events march to the crisis and then to the 
catastrophe, and the device by which, when the tragic pitch 
is too high to bear, some little scene is introduced which 
relieves the mind by calling forth other emotions—of pathos 
or amusement. He seems to consider Othello the most per- 





idea in these pages of the power and subtlety shown in its | 


achievement. From the beginning to the end the level of 
sustained, exact criticism never sinks, and at times there is 
in the interpretation an imagination and a poetry which 
make the book in the truest sense a work of creation. 
His explanations are so lucid, so compelling, that, novel 
though many of them are, we are almost invariably con- 
vinced. Perhaps we may think that he overstates the 
moral to be drawn from the undoubted fact that Shakespeare 
conceived Othello as a negro, and, though he seems to us 
right as against Coleridge, that he scarcely does justice to 





* Shakespearean hs de : 
Macbeth. By A. C. Bradley, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
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Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and | 


fectly constructed of the great tragedies, because the crisis 
| comes early, and there is no dragging of interest as the story 
| hurries towards the catastrophe. At the same time, this 
method only applied to a tale of intrigue, and Shakespeare 
had therefore to vary it in plays where the narrative was 
simple, as in Macbeth, or necessarily disconnected, as in 
King Lear. ; 
But it is in his treatment of the story and personnel of each 
play that Professor Bradley’s critical power is at its highest- 
Here, again, we can only indicate the delight which awaits the 
careful reader, for the reasoning is too close, and many of 
the conceptions too subtle, to allow of an easy summary. The 
axiom he starts from is that every character is psychologically 
intelligible, if we only labour sedulously to understand it. 
Shakespeare was far too great an artist and profound a thinker 
to attempt to give the effect of the mystery of life by psycho- 
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logical confusion. Hence Professor Bradley will not admit any 
of theeasy explanations of Hamlet by psychological blind-alleys. 
He builds up laboriously the true conception, using every hint 
in the text, and making deductions, if necessary, from Shake- 
speare’s silence as well as from his clear indications. Hamlet 
jg not a madman, nor is he a weak dreamer “ with a face like 
Shelley and a voice like Mr. Tree.” Neither theory will explain 
the whole action of the drama. He is a man of high intel- 
lectual gifts, with great capacity for action, but he is melan- 
cholic, in the Elizabethan meaning of the word, and he has a 
keen moral sense which has just been subjected to a severe 
shock. The tragedy, therefore, is not that of a man who is 
called to a destiny radically too hard for him, but of a man 
who has a natural capacity for meeting it, if the crisis had not 
come upon him at a moment when he was not ready for it, 
and when his qualities actually paralysed him. The drama, in 
Professor Bradley’s words, is a “tragedy of moral idealism 
quite as much as a tragedy of reflection.” So with Iago. He 
is not an ordinary villain, nor is he, as is so often assumed, 
a type of “motiveless malignity.” On the contrary, he 
is a person of superficial good nature, with no very strong 
passions, and probably up to his crisis of a fairly virtuous 
life. He is a bad, cold man, a thorough egotist, and when his 
pride is wounded, a sleuth-hound on the trail of his enemy. 
He wishes to exert his power, and, being a man of great 
intellect, he shows himself an artist in his revenge. He is, 
therefore, a motive-hunter, seeking on every side for little 
justifications for his pride,—incarnate Envy, indulging his 
vanity and love of superiority, which, after all, has for its 
basis a perverted moral sense, and is wounded by the sight of 
goodness. We have no space to hint at the elucidation of the 
other figures, except to say that quite minor characters are 
treated with the same insight and fidelity. Professor Bradley 
is especially happy with his female portraits, which are done 
with an extraordinary sympathy and charm. He has alsoa full 
understanding of the dramatic value of the mise-en-scéne in each 
case, and when, as in Lear and Macbeth, the background 
becomes as terrific as the action, it is interpreted with an 
imaginative power which it would be impertinence to praise. 
He has restricted himself to the drama of the plays, and deals 
only incidentally with questions of the poetry, and of such 
qualities as appeal solely to the imagination; but when he 
does touch upon these matters, it is with the same sureness 
and power. Take this passage on the end of Lear :— 

“The language is more than simple, it is familiar. And this 
familiarity is characteristic of Lear from the time of his madness 
onwards, and is the source of the peculiarly poignant effect of 
some of his sentences (such as ‘The little dogs andall..... ge 
We feel in them the loss of power to sustain his royal dignity ; 
we feel aiso that everything external has become nothingness to 
him, and that what remains is ‘the thing itself,” the soul in its 
bare greatness. Hence also it is that two lines in his last speech 
show, better perhaps than any other passage of poetry, one of 
the qualities we have in mind when we distinguish poetry as 
‘romantic.’ Nothing like Hamlet’s mysterious sigh, ‘The rest is 
silence,’ nothing like Othello’s memories of his life of marvel and 
achievement, was possible to Lear. Those last thoughts are 
romantic in their strangeness : Lear’s five-times repeated ‘ Never,’ 
in which the simplest and most unanswerable cry of anguish 
rises note by note till the heart breaks, is romantic in its 
naturalism ; and to make a verse out of this one word required the 
boldness as well as the inspiration which came infallibly to 
Shakespeare at his greatest moments. But the familiarity, 
boldness, inspiration are surpassed (if that can be) by the next 
line, which shows the bodily oppression asking for bodily relief. 
The imagination that produced Lear’s curse or his defiance of 
the storm may be paralleled in its kind, but where else are we to 
seek the imagination that could venture to follow that cry of 
‘Never’ with such a phrase as ‘undo this button,’ and yet could 
leave us on the topmost peaks of poetry?” 





DIARIES AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY.* 
Mapame D'Arstay’s Diary is her masterpiece, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that it is as good as a novel, for it is 
composed in all respects like a work of fiction. Miss Burney 
treated all the people whom she met—and they were neither 
few nor undistinguished—as the characters of an imaginative 
work. She has placed them before us, voice, gesture, and all, 
with a humour and accuracy which are beyond praise. She 
manages the conversation of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale as 
easily as she persuades the personages in Evelina to talk. 





* Diaries and Letters of Madame oe ky, With Preface and Notes by 
i ' on Vols. I. and II, London; Macmillan andCo. (10s, 6d, net 
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Still more curiously, she has drawn an excellent portrait of 
herself, the verisimilitude of which is proved by the fact that 
it is not in all respects amiable and attractive. 

No writer ever won greater glory by a first book than did 
Miss Burney from Evelina. No sooner was the novel pub- 
lished than it was read and admired by the wisest in the land. 
Moreover, it succeeded wholly on its merits. It owed nothing 
to the arts of puffery, unless the mysterious suppression of 
the author’s name be regarded as a subtle form of advertise- 
ment. For Miss Burney the most important result of her 
book was that it admitted her instantly into the set of the 
Streathamites, who were for the moment the supreme arbiters 
of literature. In Mrs. Thale’s house she met Johnson, Sir 
Joshua, Seward, Crutchley, and even the great Mrs. Montagu 
herself. She was treated with the largest doses of flattery, 
which she in turn inflicted herself upon her flatterers. Indeed, 
it is as though the set had no other aim in life than to 
advance one another’s interests, and to ladle out the praise of 
which it seems that the great can never have enough. 
Nor did modesty ever persuade Miss Burney to suppress 
the adulation of which she was the grateful recipient. Now 
and again she records her blushes, but she must soon have 
become hardened to the undisturbed chorus of admiration, 
and we can easily understand that she was never happier 
than within the hospitable walls of Streatham Place. But in 
gratitude she has left usa very pleasant picture of Mrs. Thrale 
and her circle. The hostess, kindly, sympathetic, and apprecia- 
tive, is nowhere better described than in these pages; and if 
the portrait of Johnson lacks the amplitude and authority 
which distinguished the work of Boswell, it is none the less 
faithful and intelligent. Miss Burney had the good fortune 
to see only the better side of the Doctor. He liked her from 
the first, and took her under bis august protection. She 
was seldom witness of his bowtades, and it always amused him 
to treat her with an air of playful patronage. That he over- 
rated her work could not but endear him to her, though 
perhaps even she was a trifle sceptical when she heard herself 
preferred to Harry Fielding. However, she returned his 
affection with simple-hearted sincerity, and there are no 
better pages in her Diary than those which record the illness 
and death of her great friend. 

But Johnson was not her only adviser, and she never 
appealed to Samuel Crisp for counsel in vain. So good a 
friend was her “ Daddy,” as she called him, that he did not 
hesitate to tell her the unpalatable truth. When she was at 
the height of her popularity, he struck a note of warning. 
“When you come to know the world half so well as I do,” 
he wrote, “and what Yahoos mankind are, you will then be 
convinced that a state of independence is the only basis on 
which to rest your future ease and comfort. You are now 
young, lively, gay. You please, and the world smiles upon 
you—this is your time. Years and wrinkles in their due 
season (perhaps attended by want of health and spirits) will 
succeed. You will then be no longer the same Fanny of 1778, 
the feasted, caressed, admired, with all the soothing circum- 
stances of your present situation. The Thrales, the Johnsons, 
the Sewards, the Cholmondeleys, etc., etc., who are now so high 
in fashion, and might be such powerful protectors as almost 
to ensure success to anything that is tolerable, may then 
themselves be moved off the stage.” Thus he wrote in all honesty 
of heart, urging his “Fannikin” to beware of the mutability 
of human affairs, and to act a vigorous and distinguished part 
“while it is yet day, and before the night cometh, when no 
man can work.” And he did more than this. When she 
wrote her unfortunate play, The Wétlings, he sternly and 
successfully urged its suppression, though both Sheridan and 
Murphy were willing to see it produced. Still better, he 
begged her not to let her own work be finished by others. “If 
you suffer anyone to interfere,” said he, “’tis ten to one ’tis 
the worse for it—it won’t be all of a piece.” None knew 
better than he that too many cooks spoil the broth, and 
Fanny Burney would have been wiser if she had never 
forgotten this sound advice. True, she did not hand her 
manuscript about to receive the casual criticisms of well- 
meaning friends. But she permitted herself to be so profoundly 
jnfluenced by Dr. Johnson that in the end she succeeded in 
writing a jargon which is both graceless and unintelligible. 
This is the more to be regretted because she was the mistress 
of a natural, easy, and nervous style.. She could write in her 
own fashion as well as anybody; but she wrote in the fashion 
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of Dr. Johnson very vilely indeed. Even Cecilia is marred 
by this vice of imitation, and after Cecilia she wrote nothing 
that the world would not willingly forget. But Samuel Crisp 
perceived the danger which lay in her path more clearly 
than she did herself, and had she taken the advice which 
he gave her as early as 1778, she might have followed 
Evelina by half-a-dozen masterpieces. Moreover, had the 
excellent Crisp lived, it is unlikely that Miss Burney would 
ever have taken the unwise step of going to Court. Lord 
Macaulay, it is true, lectures her with too dogmatic a severity 
for becoming the Keeper of the Robes. But it is difficult to 
discover the motives of Miss Burney’s action. She sacrificed 
her liberty, her friends, for board and lodging, a footman, 
and two hundred a year. For five years she was not per- 
mitted to write a line, and though, perhaps, her loyalty to 
Queen Charlotte was its own reward, we cannot but regret 
her devotion. The Queen might have found a dozen faithful 
attendants, but there was only one author of Evelina; and 
though her sketch of life at Court is humorous enough, it 
is neither so amusing nor so varied as her account of the 
Streathamites. Nevertheless, even in the monotony of the 
Court there was not a little to attract the keen eye of the 
novelist. She makes merry over the etiquette of a palace in 
her very best manner; and now and again she saw such dis- 
tinguished persons as must have reminded her of her ancient 
freedom. She met Warren Hastings, for instance, and 
regarded him as “one of the greatest men now living”; 
while she declared that “his gentleness, candour, soft 
manners, and openness of disposition make him one of the 
most pleasing.” Best of all, the Diary from beginning to 
end is written in Miss Burney’s characteristic style; it is not 
marred in a single page by Johnsonese, and we believe that it 
will be read even when Evelina itself has become a curiosity 
of literature, 


DR. MOBERLY’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS.* 

Ir the word “ Sophist” could be used to-day in a good sense, 
we should be inclined to say that the late Dr. Moberly had a 
double portion of the Sophistic gift, which consists in dressing 
up a case with all the advantages of logic and rhetoric, until 
it becomes thoroughly impressive. All Churches which set 
store by orthodoxy necessarily tend to foster this type of 
intellectual power. Newman had it in large measure, and so 
had Frederick Maurice, and in our own generation Westcott ; 
and Dr. Moberly was no less gifted. When they write of 
religion all these good men carry conviction; when they write 
theology we attend with respect, because they are writing of 
the subject which is nearest their heart; but when they turn 
to apologetics we often find ourselves wishing that their proof- 
sheets could have been submitted to Socrates for the benefit 
of his marginal queries. In this review we propose to point 
out certain places in which we think Dr. Moberly seriously at 
fault as an apologist. In a sermon upon “Reason in Relation 
to Christian Evidences” Dr. Moberly is laying down the in- 
controvertible, but often forgotten, truth that to judge of the 
Christian religion something more than mere intelligence is 
required. “ Intelligence, reason, it must essentially be, but it 
must be spiritual intelligence ; intelligence of which spiritual 
sensitiveness, spiritual experience, forms a vital element.” 
The reader assents, thinking perhaps of the incompetence 
displayed by so great an historian as Gibbon when he comes 
to speak of Christianity. But while we are warm with the 
recognition of this truth, we find ourselves carried on to the 
admission that even such a question as that of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, “ which may seem, above all, 
to be a question of the barest historical fact,” is yet not a 
question for the historian, but for “the intelligence of a 
spiritual personality ” :— 

“What does Our Lord Jesus Christ mean when He says: ‘I 
thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou 
didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, and 
didst reveal them unto babes’; and ‘If any man willeth to do 
His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God’; 
and ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing: 
the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life’? ” 
Well, as against that sort of reasoning, we should reply that 
no one of the texts quoted has anything to do with the weigh- 
ing of historical evidence; they refer each and all to the 








“* Problems and Principles. By the late R. C. Moberly, D.D, Edited by 
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a. 
reception of Christ’s teaching about Himself as the Son of 
the Eternal Father. And they are cogent to-day. We should 
frankly allow that the main evidence for the truth of Christi. 
anity, now as always, is such as can best be judged by the 
good rather than by the wise. But if the particular question 
of the Resurrection of our Lord from the dead is raised, and 
it is asked, not whether there is evidence in the Church of the 
power of the Holy Spirit, but whether a resurrection from the 
tomb really happened as it is recorded, it is idle to say, as Dy 
Moberly says, that “ spiritual excellence” is a necessary factor 
in a competent judgment on such a point. It is a question 
for the critical intelligence trained to appreciate historical 
evidence. We hold very firmly that the evidence is on Dr, 
Moberly’s side. We have never yet seen any link suggested 
between the Crucifixion and the foundation of the Apostolig 
Church which seems capable of taking the place of the story in 
the Synoptic Gospels; and we hold also, against some modern 
critics, that the Epistle to the Corinthians makes it certain 
that St. Paul had received from the Apostles at Jerusalem 
the tradition that underlies the varying forms of that story, 
But when Dr. Moberly would put into the box as expert testi. 
mony on this point “an old woman practising self-denial for 
love’s sake or a penitent tender from his first humiliating con- 
fession”—admirable witnesses as they would be to the entirely 
distinct question of the present power of Christianity—we 
demur, and feel that such an appeal, justifiable only in an 
advocate with a weak cause, is out of place in Christian 
apologetics. 

There is a touch of the same Sophistic method in the 
eloquent appeal against undenominationalism, one of the 
most spirited of the papers reprinted in this volume. We are 
in general sympathy with the writer in his contention that 
religion is taught best to children in denominational schools; 
and we should agree that many persons who opposed the last 
Education Act were slow to realise that the preservation of 
denominational schools at which the Act aimed was more a 
service to religion as a whole than to the denominations. But 
when the question is raised of the children whom the denomina- 
tions fail to reach we are by no means prepared to say that 
there could not be devised for them a religious teaching 
which would satisfy the majority of both Churchmen and Non- 
conformists. Dr. Moberly enumerates “ creeds, catechisms, 
ministries, sacraments, and Church duties and privileges” as 
things which would necessarily be ruled out of a syllabus that 
could be adopted by all parties. But is this certain, supposing 
there was a wish to arrive at an agreement? The Apostles’ 
Creed is accepted by all the orthodox sects; there is much, 
very much, in common between the Church Catechism and the 
Catechism of the Free Churches; in fact, the only item in 
Dr. Moberly’s enumeration that would necessarily be excluded 
would be that of “ ministries.’ Whatever was taught as to 
“sacraments” and “Church duties” would be interpreted 
by the child to mean those of his own body; and it must 
be remembered that all the Protestant sects, except the 
Society of Friends, teach the doctrine of the two Sacra- 
ments. We should say, then, that in his denunciation of 
“undenominationalism” Dr. Moberly was extending a plea 
against the undogmatic teaching of the old School Board 
until it became merely a plea for the Roman Catholic 
and extreme High Church and Ritualistic position that 
there is no safety outside the Church with an episcopal 
ministry; and that therefore, unless episcopacy is taught, 
nothing is taught. Dr. Moberly’s views on episcopacy are 
somewhat obscurely defined in the sermon here given, which 
was preached at the consecration of the Bishop of Worcester; 
but we can see enough to understand that, with his view of 
the high spiritual virtue of the office, any compromise which 
left episcopacy an open question must have seemed a sur- 
render of the faith. To us, the sermon bears but fresh 
evidence of that most dangerous of rhetorical gifts, the 
power to get more out of a phrase—in this case, the phrase 
“ father in God ”’—than there is in it. In some Communions, 
even episcopal Communions, the term “father” is applied to 
presbyters, and it strikes the reader that a good deal of what 
Dr. Moberly says about the fatherhood of Bishops would 
apply equally well to the fatherhood of priests; it may strike 
him also that one thing that he says, in the clause italicised 
in the following paragraph, can apply only to the Fatherhood 
of God :— 








“The pastor, the father, without whom the spiritual community, 
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cannot be complete. this is the Bishop. He is the father, not in 
things secular primarily, but in spiritual things; the father who 
preaches and teaches, the father who counsels and guides, the 
father who meditates and prays, and therefore the father who 
holds responsibility, who rules and decides, who reproves and 
gorrects. His jurisdiction is a necessary aspect (or correlative) 
of his fatherliness; but pastorship rather than jurisdiction, 
fatherliness rather than rule, is the basis and heart of the 
matter. He is an official exercising jurisdiction only because he 
js first the father who intercedes and teaches and loves. Of this 
essential relation of fatherliness to that flock which finds its own 
completeness only in him, the power to confirm or ordain are the 
natural, the inevitable, methods and channels. They are effects 
which outflow, corollaries which are inseparable, from his inherent 
relation to the spiritual life of his flock.” 


Even Frederick Maurice, who had a wonderful talent for 
finding mystical principles to support ecclesiastical facts, 
episcopacy amongst others, would have been staggered by 
this apologia. We do not criticise it, because we do not see 
that it has any meaning. But what meaning it has is not the 
meaning of the Apostolic Church. According to primitive 
doctrine, all power is “ inherent ” in Christ, and in the Church 
as the body of Christ, and no single Church officer does more 
than mediate some portion of this power of the whole, and 
then only as representing that whole. We have not space to 
criticise further or to point out the merits of the volume. 
Dr. Moberly’s reputation as a theologian rests, and will 
continue to rest, on his treatise called Atonement and 
Personality, not on these casual papers. It was a work of 
piety to collect such fugitive writings, and the task of editing 
has been performed with scrupulous care. But as nothing 
gets so quickly into circulation as bad apologetic arguments, 
we have thought it right to raise a note of warning. 





THREE BOOKS ABOUT LONDON.* 

THERE are many things in Sir Walter Besant’s volume which 
are not topographical or antiquarian, which do not concern 
the disposition of streets and squares, of wharves and bridges, 
the aspects of buildings, public or private, or even the life of 
the men and women who occupied them. A man who could 
walk about London, knowing it as Sir Walter knew it; 
whose mind when he looked upon the Tower, upon Smith- 
field, upon the Thames, was flooded with their associations ; 
who from long study was almost as familiar with the past 
of these places as he was with the present,—such a man 
would have to be either very much above or very much below 
his fellows if he could keep himself strictly within the proper 
limits of his subject. These limits are, indeed, not easy to 
define. Sometimes the transgression is manifest. Much of 
the first chapter, for instance, may fairly be so described. 
The sketch of the political situation in the early years of 
Henry VII. is excellent, but is hardly pertinent; the character 
of Henry himself is drawn in a few lines which are full of 
vigour and truth; but the story of London does not include 
a characterisation of the Monarchs who ruled it. Some- 
times their habits and tastes concern the subject. A 
ruler with a taste for magnificence makes no little 
difference to his capital city. But when we are told 
that “ Henry was respected and feared rather than loved,” 
&e., we ask whether this is ad rem. Of course, these facts 
concerned London, but not more than they concerned York 
or Oxford. But it would be ungracious to dwell on this 
matter; after all, it is well for a writer to take large views of 
his subject, and Sir Walter has always something worth 
hearing to say, and always says it well, whether it is strictly 
relevant or not. 

The story of Tudor London necessarily includes much 
that comes under the heading of “ Religion.” The second 
section of the volume bears this title, and there are 
references to it elsewhere. One important question that 
suggests itself is: How did London feel towards the 
established order of things before the changes began? Sir 
Walter cites the case of Richard Hun, a respectable and 
well-to-do citizen, who refused to pay for the burial of an 
infant what was probably a customary “mortuary.” The 
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refusal indicates, Sir Walter thought, “bad feeling towards 
the clergy generally.” Hun was arrested, committed to the 
Lollards’ Tower at Lambeth, and found dead. Had he hanged 
himself? Had he been murdered? A jury thought that he bad 
been murdered, and indicted the Chancellor and his servants. 
Foxe has preserved the evidence; that need not be discussed. 
The important point for the present purpose is the finding of 
the verdict. What, again, it may be asked, did London feel 
about the monastic establishments within its borders? That 
they were decadent, lax in conduct, and idle can scarcely be 
doubted. Sir Walter holds that graver charges are “not 
proven,” at least as regards the London houses. But he is 
certain that they were not held in the same esteem as of old, 
A table of bequests made to various religious houses and 
societies during these periods is very significant. In the first 
period, 1250-1350, there are a hundred and fourteen; in the 
third, 1450-1540, there are twelve. Then, again, we ask, what 
was the effect of the dissolution of the monasteries on 
London? This question has often been asked, but never 
answered in all its details. The inmates of the houses were 
pensioned, and there is no reason to suppose that they suffered 
greatly. But the friars were not pensioned. What did they 
do for a livelihood? And then there was a multitude of 
people who were employed by these establishments, “scriveners, 
limners, illuminators, painters, carvers, gilders; the bailiffs, 
lawyers, stewards,—what could they do? For fifteen years 
London was flooded with the people of the monasteries turned 
adrift to find a means of living; they were not people who 
swelled the ranks of the vagabond and the masterless; they 
were respectable and honest folk. Their struggles and their 
sufferings, if we could get at them, must have been very real, 
and in many cases very terrible.” Then there were the crafts- 
men who lived by the making and selling of things that the 
new order did not use. Almost every pre-Reformation will 
contains bequests for candles, often incredibly large. What 
became of the trade that was artificially inflated in this 
fashion ? The whole of this part of the book is particularly 
worth studying. 


Another highly interesting section of the volume is 
entitled “Social Life,” a subject scarcely uberior than that 
treated above, but certainly securior. Let the ladies come 
first. The Dutchman Van Meteren, writing in 1575, thinks 
that, though there was no country where women were 
in theory so dependent—‘ Entirely in the power of their 
husbands, their lives only excepted ”—yet in practice they 
were free; England was “the paradise of married women,” 
though “the unmarried had less liberty than in the Low 
Countries.” The houses in which these ladies and their men- 
folk lived were stately, though, probably, the slums of the city 
were even worse than any now existing. The interiors would 
scarcely have pleased, at least in point of convenience, 
our modern tastes. A bedroom would have no furniture 
besides the bed; the windows were glazed, indeed—so far 
the Tudor period had advanced beyond the Plantagenet—but, 
except in the wealthiest houses, the pane would have a bull’s- 
eye in the middle. There were carpets and rugs in abundance, 
but they were not used for covering the floor; for that, except 
in one special spot or another, rushes sufficed, and rushes 
that covered untold horrors of dirt. At the table, which often 
served out of meal-times as a shovel-board, the whole house- 
hold sat. It was but slenderly equipped, according to our 
notions. Carving-knives there were, but inventories do not 
always make mention of table-knives. Spoons were not 
common; forks were but just coming into use; but plate of 
silver and gold, in the shape of tankards, salvers, &., was 
abundant. Its plenty and richness excited the wonder of 
foreigners. At the marriage of Prince Arthur the chamber 
where the Princess dined had a cupboard of plate valued 
at £200,000 of our money. And if furniture was in 
some respects scanty, there was no lack of ceremony. 
There is a description of “making the King’s Bed” 
which is a most elaborate business. A groom, a page, an 
usher, four Yeomen, possibly more, for the directions are not 
easy to follow, were wanted for this service. One of the 
Yeomen was to probe the bed with his dagger that there be 
“none untrewth therin,”—a pleasing little trait of the time. 
Their labour was not unrewarded. “A groom or page ought 
to take a torch whyle the bedde ys yn making to feche a loof 
of brede, a pott with ale, a pott with wine for them that 
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maketh the bedde.” Probably subjects were content with the 
services of a housemaid. 

It would be easy to fill pages with specimens of the curious 
lore which has been collected in this part of the volume; but 
we must pass on. It only remains to commend the illustrations, 
on which pains without sparing have been expended. It has 
not always been possible to find what was strictly appro- 
priate, but the collection as a whole is worthy of all praise. 

The contrast is great when we turn from Sir Walter Besant 
to the unknown author or authors who put together The 
Microcosm of London. He or they felt no temptation to digress 
into regions of politics, ethics, and religion. They were quite 
matter-of-fact, and the work is all the more valuable for it. 
The time which it illustrates is so near our own—The Micro- 
cosm of London was published about a century ago—that it 
is peculiarly interesting to see what has changed and what 
remains. Chap. 1 is devoted to the Royal Academy; one 
picture gives the school in which students are drawing from 
the life, and the other the Exhibition Room—happy genera- 
tion that had but one to inspect!—at Somerset House. Then 
comes the Admiralty Board Room with my Lords in council. 
The writer becomes almost effusive. “ The Right Honourable 
Horatio Viscount Nelson, and Duke of Bronté, was a 
most active, brave, and able officer.” After the Admiralty 
comes Astley’s Amphitheatre—the alphabetical order brings 
together some curious neighbours—and after this, again, 
“the Asylum.” That it was founded for orphan girls 
by Sir John Fielding in 1758, was incorporated in 1800, 
and was situated in Lambeth, we are told. No further 
identification is supplied. “The Asylum” would be a very 
vague address in London to-day. It is difficult as we pass 

down the list to say which of the articles are the more 
interesting,—those that describe places or institutions which 
have disappeared, or those that treat of things still remaining. 
Unfortunately, the former are somewhat disappointing ; 
they do not tell us what we want to know. In the “ Fleet 
Prison,” for instance, the “rules and regulations” there in 
force are given at length. They are admirable; but one 
is curious about the way in which they were carried out, and 
of this we hear nothing. We have, however, a table of fees 
dated 1625. “An Archbishop, Duke, or Duchess” had to pay 
£21 10s. for their “commitment fee,” and “for their ordinary 
commons weekly with wine,” £3 6s. 8d. After this there is a 
gradual descent till we come “to the poor man in the wards 
that hath a part in the box,” “for his fee 7s. 6d. with no 
dyett”; it is to be hoped that the box brought him some- 
thing. These fees went to the warders, who had also other 
emoluments, including “2s. after every execution.” Among 
the things that we have still with us is “ Tattersall’s,” 
though, of course, the locale is changed. In the Microcosm 
days it was situated at Hyde Park Corner. “Debts [of 
honour] are settled here,” says the writer, “to an incredible 
extent.” If he had only given us the figures that would try 
our belief! Probably they would be as much out of date as 
the top price which he mentions for a race-horse,—£2,500 for 
* High Flyer.’ 

Yet another volume pictures for us the London of to-day. 
Even here, recent as is the date of the artist’s work, we 
find changes. The drinking fountain in the Strand where 
the flower-girls were wont to congregate has disappeared ; 
and Emanuel Hospital has gone from Westminster. 
Familiar London calls for artistic rather than literary 
criticism. Miss Rose Barton gossips agreeably enough 
about her subject, telling, among other things, some amusing 
experiences of her sketching campaigns. Nor has she failed 
to consult good authorities. But she does not know—who, 
indeed, could pretend to know?—London as Sir Walter 
Besant knew it. Of her sixty-odd drawings, many are all 
that we could wish. We would mention especially “Oxford 
Street from the Corner of Bond Street,” “ Grosvenor Place 
on a Wet Day,” “St. Mary-le-Strand,” and “The Entrance 
to the Apothecaries’ Garden.” Sometimes the presentment 
of the scene fails to satisfy. We should scarcely have recog- 
nised Ludgate Hill; and the colouring of the Strand scene, 
where a crowd is watching the “election ladders” in the 
Daily Graphic windows, is not what we should have expected. 
Miss Rose Barton’s art does not always lend itself to the 
process which reproduces it, but the book has many beautiful 
things in it. 





—e) 


NOVELS. 


PAM.* 


Pam is not a political novel, as the once familiar nickname 
might lead one to suppose. One of the principal characters 
is a politician; but politics play an altogether insignificant 
part in the story, the interest of which is entirely centred in 
the extremely unconventional heroine, Pamela Yeoland, whose 
life-history from the age of ten to nineteen or thereabouts is 
set forth with equal vivacity and candour by the Baroness 
von Hutten. “ Pam’s” antecedents are, to say the least of it, 
irregular. Her mother, the daughter of Lord Yeoland, eloped 
with a famous tenor named Sacheverel, who was already 
married, a dozen years before the opening of the story. Cut 
by her family, and disowned, merely for the sake of appear. 
ances, by her father, who was not in a position to exact a high 
standard of morality from any member of his family, Pauling 
Yeoland, handsome, good-natured, selfish, pleasure-seeking, 
and secure of the entire devotion of her tenor, has lived con, 
tentedly in Bohemia ever since. Home for their only child has 
meant a villa on the Riviera, the headquarters of her parents 
when not travelling over the Continent, and the resort of their 
easy-going, disreputable, brilliant associates. In such surround. 
ings, with no effective guardianship save that of a rigidly 
respectable English Abigail, and adoring her indulgent but 
neglectful parents, Pamela at the age of ten is a portent of 
precocious worldly wisdom, redeemed from monstrosity by the 
saving graces of humour, honesty, and fearlessness. Dimly 
conscious of their responsibilities, her parents gladly avail them. 
selves of the offer of Lord Yeoland’s steward, a faithful family 
retainer of blameless character, to reopen communications on 
the child’s behalf. The negotiations are successful, for Lord 
Yeoland is full of curiosity to see his grandchild, and Pamela, 
in charge of her Abigail, quits the company of artists and 
actresses, déclassés and divorcées, for that of Lord Yeoland, a 
married aunt and her children, and other more or less 
highly connected and technically respectable persons. In 
spite of her great popularity—for she makes an immediate 
conquest of her cynical but not unkindly grandfather, and 
becomes a general favourite in society—Pam’s new experi- 
ences confirm her in the view that Bohemia is preferable to 
Mayfair. She meets many ill-assorted married couples, and 
generalising from the triumphant success of her mother's 
bold defiance of convention, remains rooted in the belief that 
marriage is a failure because too much is expected of it. 
Many men fall in love with her, one of whom at least would have 
probably made her a good husband, but as the French put it, 
while in friendship one chooses, on subit l'amour, and though 
the man to whom she loses her heart is socially eligible, and 
marked out for a brilliant political career, ambition is his ruling 
passion, and he is engaged to a Duke’s daughter who is good 
as well as beautiful. Torn in two by inclination and duty, by 
passion and ambition, James Peele cuts rather a sorry figure. 
The prospect of family history repeating itself in the second 
generation remains imminent up to the very last, but the 
conditions are really different. The popular singer did not 
damage his prospects by deserting a vulgar, insipid, suburban 
wife: the aspiring politician stands to lose everything by 
sacrificing a brilliant match. Moreover, Pam, Bohemian 
though she is, is not conscienceless. She admires and is sorry 
for Lady Henrietta, and, above all, she discovers at the crucial 
moment that her lover is prepared to make no real sacrifice 
on her account. So reluctantly, though most judiciously, she 
gives him his congé, and without any definite plans for her 
future beyond a vague notion of foreign travel and ultimately 
rejoining her parents, Pam passes from the scene at the age 
when most heroines are only in their first season, a fascinating, 
audacious, pathetic, and tantalising figure. 

From the foregoing outline it will be clear that Pam 
belongs in the main to the category of the “emancipation 
novel.” It deals, however, with those who defy, and those who 
pay a nominal allegiance to, social and domestic conventions 
more in a spirit of detachment than of sympathy with revolt. 
To describe it as dangerous or immoral in tendency would be 
unfair and unjust, for, while it is emphatically not suitable for 
the consumption of the young person, no grown man or woman 
could take harm from its perusal. The Baroness von Hutten is 





* Pam. By the Baroness von Hutten. London:.W. Heinemann. ([6s8.] 
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no prude, and she betrays no conscious intention to edify her 
readers in this singularly candid study of temperament and 
environment. Yet the lesson—for those who care to draw 
it—of the story of Pamela Yeoland is so sound and obvious 
that, beyond the reserves already made, we are not disposed 
to insist on the freedom with which it is handled. 





Highrigg: @ True Tale. By P. A. Haddow. (Foulis, Edin- 
burgh. 6s.)—At one time novels of Scotch peasant life ran in 
the groove of amiable sentiment, and village worthies were 
depicted as only a little lower than the angels. Then came 
Mr. Douglas Brown’s remarkable “House with the Green 
Shutters,” in which the vice and pettiness of village life were 
uncompromisingly portrayed. One exaggeration is always 
balanced by another, and we are not surprised to find in the 
present novel an extension of Mr. Brown’s method in the direction 
of unloveliness. It would be hard to find a grimier and more 
sordid society than that which Mr. Haddow depicts. It is the 
story of a vendetta between two farmers, one of whom has deeply 
wronged the other, and it is told through the medium of a 
faithful servant of the wronged man. We do not propose to 
reveal the plot, which is ingenious, and within certain limits 
convincing. The love-story of the children of the protagonists 
is intended to provide the necessary element of relief. It is a 
grim story, faithful in details, and bold in purpose; but its 
dreariness is not relieved, as in Mr. Brown’s case, by any dis- 
tinction of style or imaginative power. Hence the impression left 
upon the reader is too uniformly unpleasant for true art. At 
the same time, the author shows certain real merits,—a strong 
grasp of character, a power of observation, and much skill in 
elaborating his drama through dialogue. His fault is the 
absence of any true relief: the love-story is too commonplace, 
and tragedy is only tragic when its presentation is not without 
beauty. Highrigg is not, to our mind, a very good novel: but it 
has that in it of which good novels are made. 


The Loves of Miss Anne. By S. R. Crockett. (James Clarke 
and Co. 6s.)—It has become a platitude to say that every 
new book of Mr. Crockett shows his characteristic merits and 
characteristic faults; and yet it is almost all that can be said. 
His work scarcely alters; he has found his line for better or 
worse, and he sticks to it. It may be added that the merits are 
real and not too common, and the faults very displeasing to any 
one with a cultivated taste. The new story is on the old theme 
of the apprentice’s love for his master’s daughter,—in this case a 
shepherd boy and a very capricious and spirited girl, who treads 
the narrow path between fun and ill-breeding with rather un- 
certain steps. The boy becomes a land-agent, helps to rescue the 
girl from the insults of a drunken brother, and marries her after 
some pretty love-making on the hills by moonlight. The tale is 
told by Miss Anne’s faithful companion, a wearisome young 
person who mistakes high jinks for high spirits. The date is 
apparently quite modern ; but Mr. Crockett is not happy in his 
pictures of upper-class society, which in his hands seem as un- 
familiar as the Middle Ages. With his village folk he has a 
surer touch, and the portrait of MacTaggart, the Galloway 
forester, is a fine and memorable piece of work. The landscape 
—Galloway and Midlothian—is pleasantly described, and there is 
about the whole book a good humour and good health which are 
not so common in these days as to be lightly disregarded. It is 
a pity that Mr. Crockett will not realise that vulgarity is in 
itself bad art, and in no way contributes to the realism of a 
narrative. ‘Tio describe a lady as being “smooth as a pat of 
butter done up in black satin,” and to insist that when a certain 
minister shook hands “ you were left with the general feeling of 
having reached down a half-cured ham from the joists,’ are 
faults of taste which have no possible place in literature. 


The Blue Moon. By Laurence Housman. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—Mr. Housman has written a very graceful collection of fairy- 
tales, which deserve to be classed as fiction, since in each case the 
conception is elaborated into a proper story and brought to a 
Proper climax, and not left a mere fantasy in the air. Such a 
tale as “ A Capful of Moonshine ” is an admirable type of a well- 
wrought fairy drama. ‘I'he manner is rather Andersen’s than 
Grimm’s, since almost all have a trace of the moral apologue; but 
“White Birch” is written in the purest spirit of orthodoxy. 
There are two Far-Eastern tales, which seem to us to be very 
prettily done; but our favourites, if we must choose, would be 
“The Blue Moon,” a good instance of the romance which can be 
drawn from a current metaphor, and “The Moon-Stroke,” which 
is undiluted Andersen. ‘'o all who like delicately woven tales 
with a moral lesson intertwined somewhere in the web we can 
recommend this little collection. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 





: THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Edinburgh Review is very full of historical articles. There 
is a long analysis of the English Reformation, a paper on 
Spenser in Ireland, one on the fall of the Directory, and a very 
interesting study of the late Bishop Creighton. This last 
contains, among other things, an explanation of the hostility 
which Lord Acton originally showed to the “History of the 
Papacy.” Much of the article is occupied with an account of 
Creighton’s work in the practical sphere, which was as real a 
part of his life as his historical tasks. “I felt,” he told the Bishop 
of Rochester, “that a tranquil conscience could no longer be 
mine if I ventured to take my life in my own hands, and 
presumptuously say that I preferred the inward responsibility of 
the student to the graver responsibility of taking my part in 
the rough work of the world.” It is curious to learn incidentally 
that Creighton knew and greatly admired M. Pobiedonostzeff,— 
“a man of powerful mind, clear vision, and large knowledge, one 
of the ablest men I have ever met.” Two sentences from ‘the 
Bishop’s letters are specially worth quoting :—*The history of 
the English Church is a history of vain attempts to obtain peace 
by exclusion. When we look back upon the past we sympathise 
with those who were excluded, forgetting the points at issue, and 
remembering only the value of liberty as a principle of our 
national life.’——-The paper on “The Colour Question in the 
United States” contains some startling facts. There are nearly 
nine million negroes in the States to-day, and a century ago, 
when slave importation ceased, there were only one million four 
hundred thousand. There are nearly four millions engaged in 
gainful occupations, and of negro farmers about one-fourth 
own their own farms. The franchise, which is granted to 
the coloured man by law, is in the South denied in practice, 
through various devices,—the result of the bad record of the 
negro voter during the carpet-bagger time, and the fear that 
social equality will be made to follow on political. The writer 
thinks that the Republican party made a great mistake in 
enfranchising the negro immediately after the war without 
considering the question of his fitness; but granted a proper 
basis for the franchise, he is in favour of its free exercise. The 
possession of a vote is the only security any class or colour has 
for fair treatment. Lynching, he thinks, might be made much 
rarer if in certain classes of crimes trial and punishment 
followed quickly. At present “the period of time between 
arrest and final judgment sometimes amounts to five or even six 
years.” Of the other contents, we may mention an excellent 
analysis of the results up to date of the “Great Consult” which 
has been going on on the Fiscal question; an interesting 
and sympathetic study of Aubrey de Vere and his work; and 
an elaborate account of modern research in the prehistoric 
Mediterranean, and its relation to Homeric scholarship. 

The Quarterly opens with an admirable article on Bishop 
Stubbs, which forms a fitting companion portrait to the 
Edinburgh’s “ Bishop Creighton.” The criticism is often acute, 
as this on Stubbs’s conservatism :—“ He was a Conservative 
because to him Radicalism was subversive of the idea of a 
nation’s growth and progress. To change for the sake of changing 
was to him odious, because it ran counter to his conviction that 
the life of a nation, as the life of an individual, when viewed in 
its real proportions, is an exemplification of God’s dealings with 
men.” He had a real distrust of democratic opinion. “If you 
write to a newspaper,” he said, “you appeal to a jury whose 
verdict you would not accept.” As an historian he was the 
declared enemy of loose generalisation and a false picturesque- 
ness, but he never maintained that his own style in history 
was the only style, or even the highest. We are grateful 
for the portrait of so manly, vigorous, and clear-thinking 
a scholar——Miss Edith Sichel contributes a charming 
study of the late Canon Ainger, full of appreciation of that 
rare and many-sided personality. We wish that we had 
space to quote some of his sayings, which recall a gentler Sydney 
Smith. He was that uncommon combination, a wit and a saint. 
As Miss Sichel says aptly, “ no man showed more of the weather 
of the soul than he did—interesting weather, rich in fitful 
gleams, in shifting lights and shadows, which provided new 
aspects at every turn; yet the longer one watched the more 
one realised that, however changeful the light, the outlook it 
illumined remained the same—large, noble, serene.’——-The 
last article is a despairing appeal to Mr. Balfour to declare 
himself finally on the Fiscal question, and prevent the dis- 
ruption of a great party. By-elections and Opposition tactics 
have shown that the next Election will be fought only 
on this matter. The writer points out that at Edinburgh 
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Mr. Balfour repudiated Protection in aim, but “Effectual Pro- 
tection, called by some other name and based on other grounds, 
was not ruled out.” The speech demanded explanation, and 
since its author refused to be his own commentator, Mr. Chamber- 
lain has supplied the comment in his own interests. The writer 
pleads for an explicit disavowal. “The safety of every cause of 
importance for which Mr. Balfour has fought ..... is involved 
in averting a Unionist débdcle.’——Of other papers, we may 
mention especially a study of Matthew Arnold by the President of 
Magdalen, which contains much illuminating criticism. 








MAKERS OF REVOLUTION. 

Revolutionary Types. By Ida A. Taylor. With an Introduction 
by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Miss Taylor, who has already given us excellent literary 
work in her Lives of Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, has undoubtedly increased the debt that the reading 
public owe to her by the publication of these very interesting 
sketches. We may perhaps differ from the author as to what 
does and what does not constitute a revolutionary type, but 
certainly the lives of the persons chosen as types are drawn 
with a vigorous and fascinating pen. We see John Pym pervading 
with his remorseless conscience the prologue to what Clarendon 
called the Grand Rebellion, and Thomas Harrison with his 
self-conscious fanaticism illuminating its epilogue. The prepos- 
terous but terrible Saint-Just here demonstrates the unfailing 
relationship of insanity and revolution ; while the pathetic and great 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, the liberator of Haiti, and the victim of a 
man greater in political bulk, but infinitely lower in aspiration, 
teaches us the lesson that none are so intolerant as successful 
revolutionists like Napoleon. Miss Taylor having given us 
Washington, who in no sense is a type, omits Napoleon, who 
typifies all that successful revolution ever means. We have here 
Pius IX., the Pope who failed, but we have not here Wyclif, 
the priest who succeeded. It is, however, easy on such a subject 
merely to criticise. The book is worthy of real praise for its 
literary merit and its self-restraint, qualities that are particularly 
evident in the sketch of the unhappy and brilliant adventurer 
who bore the darkened name of Benedict Arnold. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Robert Lowis Stevenson. By Dr. A. H. Japp. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.)—Dr. Japp has much to say about R. L. Steven- 
son that we are glad to hear. He tells us various facts about his 
ancestry, and shows that the very uncommon character of the man 
was not so much of a “sport” as has been sometimes supposed. 
Then he had a somewhat intimate acquaintance with Stevenson 
in the early Edinburgh days. Finally, he has studied the books, 
the letters, and the remains, literary and personal, generally, and 
gives us, as might be expected, some very sound criticism upon 
them. Altogether, this isa very informing book, a contribution 
of distinct value to our knowledge of R. L. Stevenson. For one 
good service we offer our special thanks, his recalling the memory 
of a posthumous poem—it appeared after the author’s death in 
Longman’s Magazine—which is not likely to be as well known as 
it deserves. It is a rare chance that gives the occasional verse of 
a writer who is famous for other things its proper meed of praise. 
Stevenson, from his far home in the Pacific, seems to see how 
the Forth— 


“Wheels ample waters set with sacred isles, 
And populous Fife smokes with a score of towns.” 


How fine are the lines which follow !— 


“There on the sunny frontage of a hill 
Hard by the house of kings, repose the dead, 
My dead, the ready and the strong of word. 
Their works, the salt-encrusted, still survive; 
The sea bombards their founded towers ; the night 
Thrills pierced with their strong lamps. The artificers, 
One after one, here in this grated cell, 
Where rain erases and the rust consumes, 
Fell upon lasting silence. Continents 
And continental oceans intervene; 
A sea uncharted, on a lampless isle, 
Environs and confines their wandering child 
In vain. The voice of generations dead 
Summons me, sitting distant, to arise, 
My numerous footsteps nimbly to retrace, 
And, hesitation over, stretch me down 
In that denoted city of the dead.” 


How pathetic the reference to his grandfather, the engineer who 
set up the lights on the Bell Rock. 





William Lloyd Garrison. By V. Tchertkoff and F. Holah. 





are told by its authors, for its raison d’ébre the fact that it is the 
work of writers who hold Garrison’s principle of non-resistange, 
He was, it will be remembered, a non-resister of a very aggressive 
kind. On one occasion he publicly burnt a copy of the Con. 
stitution of the United States. It was, in his view, an accursed 
thing, because it contained a compromise with slavery. He may 
have been right, though the view shows a certain want of 
perspective; but this kind of non-resister is an anomalous 
creature. Other opinions he held, as, for instance, about the 
Bible, which were not a little disconcerting to some of his best 
friends. Generally, we may say, this sympathetic estimate of 
Garrison will astonish readers who regard the anti-slavery move. 
ment from the English point of view. It would produce a curious 
result if we could imagine Wilberforce doing and saying the things 
that are here recorded of Garrison. Wesee under the date of 1853 
Garrison’s condemnation, expressed in the fiery language which 
_acts as a safety-valve for such thinkers, of those who objected to 
women speaking at public meetings. It is curious to compare with 
this one of Mr. Moncure Conway’s reminiscences under the year 
1877. “He [W. L. Garrison] spoke with delight of the meetingshe 
had attended in London, and of the eloquent women who spoke at 
them, and smiled at the early days in which he had been a 
‘Pharisee of the Pharisees’ with regard to the participation of 
women in public meetings.” When were those “carly days”? 
In 1853 he writes as one without any remembrance of ever having 
been in Egypt. 


What I have Seen while Fishing and How I Caught my Fish. 
By Philip Geen. (P. Geen, Richmond. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Geen gives 
more than half of his volume to his Irish experiences, and he is 
manifestly right in doing so. He seems to have had both good 
sport and a good time generally ; and he mingles his descriptions 
and recollections of how he caught fish—salmon, trout, and 
pollack—with pleasant sketches of the people and their ways, 
He had a glimpse now and then of their superstitions, and he 
sometimes ventured on the dangerous ground of politics. “May 
we be preserved from getting all we ask,” was the sagacious reply 
of a farmer when he was asked whether “laws could be better 
made in Dublin.” From Ireland we pass to Scotland, where Mr. 
Geen seems to have had some successful spring salmon-fishing, 
probably the best thing to be got in the fishing way in these days 
of overcrowding. Finally we get to the Home Counties, which 
our author knows very well,—has he not been for more thana 
quarter of a century president of the Association of London 
Anglers? Ireland and Scotland are for the few—non cuivis 
contingit—but the Thames, the Lee, the Ouse are within easy 
reach of many, and this part of the volume, though the smallest 
in number .of pages, will very likely be the most generally 
welcome. In the Home Counties, anyhow, the angler is not liable 
to the fraud which Mr. Geen tells us was practised on a friend of 
his in respect of certain parts of a Scotch river. He paid £25 for 
a fortnight, and found that a firm of fish-dealers had a simul- 
taneous right to fish the same parts with nets. The friend rosea 
salmon, and while he was waiting before throwing over the fish 
again, the men who worked the nets came on the scene. The angler 
did not have another chance; but the net-proprietor very hand- 
somely gave him the fish. That was nicely done; but what of the 
canny Scotsman who took the £25? 


Meals Medicinal. By W.T. Fernie,M.D. (J. Wright and Co, 
Bristol. 9s.)—Dr. Fernie arranges in alphabetical order a vast 
amount of information about what we should “eat, drink, and 
avoid.” He is not a bigot, holding, as it seems to us, large views 
as to the differences which the infinite variety of individual 
constitutions make in the application of dietetic principles. 
Theoretically he is adverse to alcohol, but he agrees to @ 
moderate use of it, laying down the rule that beer is for the 
young, wine for the middle-aged, and spirits for the old. 
Of tobacco, a subject introduced into the volume by a liberal view 
of its boundaries, he speaks with general favour. It should be 
said that Dr. Fernie largely increases the utility of his book by 
interspersing with his scientific or empiric judgments a number 
of recipes. This or that article of food is made nutritious 
and wholesome by being treated in this or that fashion. Nor is 
he without a certain faculty of humour. Sometimes, we must 
own, this humour is a little perplexing. “The mushroom,” he 
writes (p. 499), “is styled in general a fungus, from the Latin 
funus ago, I cause a death.” “Akin to opéyyos (a sponge),” say the 
dictionaries. But Dr. Fernie preserves his gravity perfectly. So 
he does again when he writes: “Lucretius attributed sadness 
to the influence of hares even amid nature’s brightest sur- 
roundings. 


* Medio de fonte leporum 





(New Age Press. 2s.6d.net.)—This new Life of Garrison has, we 


Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat.’” 
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Why not tell us of the commentator who would fain translate 
“gmari aliquid” by “something to be loved or liked”? Dr. 
Fernie evidently loves his joke. 


Scottish Pewter-Ware and Pewterers, by L. Ingleby Wood 
(G. A. Morton, Edinburgh, 15s. net), is a handsome and amply 
illustrated volume to which justice could be done only by the 
jnowledge of an expert. After an introductory chapter, Mr. 
Wood proceeds to treat generally of the “Hammermen Incor- 
porations,” and follows this up with special notices of the incor- 
porations of Edinburgh, of the Canongate, Perth, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Stirling. These chapters are 
followed by an account of Scottish church vessels before and 
after the Reformation, and this again by some miscellaneous 
notices of tavern measures, tokens, badges, marks, &c. 


The Ancestor. (A. Constable and Co. 65s. net.)—This, the 
twelfth, is to be the last number of The Ancestor in its present 
form. We are promised, however, a revival of the publication 
about a year hence, when it will take the form of an annual 
yolume. It would be a great pity if so valuable a contribution to the 
study of history, especially on its genealogical side, were to be 
wholly intermitted. Possibly, if the remark may be allowed, the 
manifestations of the odium genealogicum, a passion as fierce as 
any of its kindred, will be mitigated when intervals of twelve 
instead of three months have to be passed. The most generally 
interesting article that we have found in the volume now before 
usis that entitled “ Some Passive Resisters of 1612.” Some foreign 
settlers in Norwich were permitted to use certain buildings for 
worship, “which conformed as much as possible to that of the 
Established Church.” They paid rates for the support of their 
own ministers, and also for the Anglican clergy. After a while it 
occurred to some of them that the double burden might be 
avoided. Why should they not conform altogether? The Bishop 
was actually invoked to hinder them from doing this. As the 
minister who would then have been “left in the cold” was 
certainly not episcopally ordained, the situation is a curious one. 
A Bishop does his best to preserve the status of a minister whom 
he ought logically to have disallowed. What would Laud have 
saidanddone? The series of “Our Oldest Families” is continued 
by a paper on “The Fitzwilliams.” There are some admirable 
illustrations from an ancient MS. of “ Costume at the End of the 
Middle Ages.” 


We welcome the appearance of a new “Church Monthly 
Magazine,” entitled The Interpreter (Brown, Langham, and Co., 
6d. net). It is to be, we imagine, the organ of liberal orthodoxy 
in the Anglican Church. Such, in general, is the bearing of Canon 
Driver’s seasonable article on “ The Permanent Religious Value of 
the Old Testament,” and such, in particular, the spirit of Canon 
Kennett’s paper on “Our Lord’s Reference to Jonah.” It is a 
pertinent remark that the predictions of Christ as to His death 
were purposely indefinite. It would have been out of harmony 
with His method to define in any but the most general way 
the duration of His sojourn in Hades. This, too, is quite in 
keeping with the allegorical character of the story referred to. 
The other articles we have not space to notice. They are “The 
Value of the ‘New Sayings of Jesus,’” by Walter Lock, D.D.; 
“Assyriology and Inspiration,” by the Rev. C. H. W. Johns; 
“Miracles: I. Their Possibility,’ by Richard Brook, B.A.; and 
“England’s Housing Question: I. The Past,” by the Rev. Henry 
Lewis. The Interpreter’s headquarters are, we see, in a provincial 
town. We should be glad to see some diminution of the 
congestion in London. 


Cardigan Priory in the Olden Days. By Olwen Powys (Emily 
M. Pritchard). (W. Heinemann. 10s. net.)—Unfortunately, all 
the industry used in collecting the materials for this account of 
Cardigan Priory has not been able to recover much that is of 
human interest. There are grants, and charters and agreements, 
and some names; but of the life lived in this Benedictine 
monastery next to nothing. We are not saying that the work 
was not worth doing; still, when done it is not generally 
interesting. There is, indeed, something about a taper which 
was supposed never to waste, one of the stories current at the 
time of the Dissolution. This seems to want a little explanation, 
if such could have been given. In any case, some illustra- 
tions from similar cases would have been acceptable. This 
particular taper was said to have burnt “ in the hand of our Lady 
for the space of nyne years without wastynge until the tyme that 
one foreswore himself thereon.” 





Compton Wynyates. By the Marquis of Northampton. (Arthur 
L.Humphreys. 21s. net.) —Compton Wynyates is a fine specimen 
of Tudor architecture, little spoiled by the caprices or necessities 


of later generations. “Unfortunately,” says Lord Northampton, 
“there are no family papers and no old plans.” The story of the 
house, however, as far as it is known, is sufficiently curious. 
Early in the second half of the eighteenth century there was a 
great struggle between three noble families for the patronage of 
the borough of Northampton. The three were Lord Spencer, who 
spent £130,000 on the affair; Lord Halifax (not the family that 
now holds the title), who was absolutely ruined; and Lord 
Northampton, who had to dismantle Compton Wynyates. He 
even ordered it to be pulled down. But the steward of the time 
disobeyed the order, and kept the house from falling into ruin. 
And then about a century afterwards the family took up their 
residence in the old place again. This most interesting book, 
with its fine photographs of exteriors and interiors, is the result, 
The public is greatly indebted to Lord Northampton for it ; he has 
done his best to make the beauties of the place known to all who 
may wish to know what they are. 


Life as an Engineer. By J. W. C. Haldane. (E. and F. N. 
Spon. 5s. net.) —This volume would make an excellent present for a 
lad with a taste for mechanics, or for a young man thinking of an 
engineer’s occupation. The “ Lights, Shades, and Prospects” of 
the profession form part of the subject. The reader learns 
something not only of the marvels of machinery, such as the 
feat of shearing a steel locomotive axle, but of the likelihood of 
earning a living in this particular line. One word of caution we 
may quote. Let parents be quite sure whether the opening that 
a hopeful may seem to have secured is not really a cul de sac 
(v. p. 76). The author has given an autobiographical form to 
his book, relating his experiences at various great centres of 
industry, as at Glasgow and at Birkenhead. Wherever he has 
been, he seems to have observed to good purpose. The writer of 
this notice must own that, not having any special concern 
in the subject, much the most interesting passage of the 
book to him is Mr. Haldane’s idea of the duties of a scientific 
witness. There is a quite admirable naiveté about it. Other 
witnesses are bound to “tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” The scientific witness represents a 
client whom “he is expected to favour and protect in every 
possible and legitimate way.” “ Whatever evidence he gives 
may either make or mar the interests ”—of the public? certainly 
not—the interest he represents,’—.e., of his client. “He will 
be exposed to a great many hard questions, which he can answer 
most confidently, so long as they are in his client’s favour, but, 
at the same time, be reserved on points which are not to his 
advantage.” How about “the whole truth”? 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. Edited by Thomas Hutchinson, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—The “Oxford Shelley” is a fit 
companion of the “ Oxford Wordsworth,” brought out not long 
ago under the same editorial care. It contains, we may say, 
everything that Shelley wrote. We do not feel sure that verses 
which the poet deliberately cancelled ought to be perpetuated. 
And there is a strong case against the printing of passages 
which he thought fit to omit from prefaces, &c., apparently on 
account of their acerbity. But it is futile to object. The world 
wants to know everything, and it has to be humoured.—The 
Bijou Shakespeare (W. Collins, Sons, and Co., 12s. 6d. net) is in six 
duodecimo volumes (enclosed in a case). There is a biographical 
introduction, and an essay by Sir Henry Irving on “ Shakespeare 
and Bacon,” in which the great actor applies with much force 
some practical considerations to this curious fancy. The illustra- 
tion is furnished by a number of pictures of famous actors in 
Shakespeare characters. 


We have mentioned from time to time the excellent series of 
“Handy Classical Maps” published by Mr. John Murray. We have 
now from the same publisher, Murray’s Classical Atlas, Edited by 
G. B. Grundy, D.Litt., constructed on the same principles, special 
attention having been paid to the delineation of the physical 
contour of the country, and to clearness by a judicious treatment 
of the names engraved. In the Atlas there are fourteen maps; 
some of the plates are divided among various subjects. No. 9, 
for instance, gives us, besides Egypt, Rome and Latium, and five 
plans of the city of Rome, in its various stages. The growth 
of the Roman Empire is presented in two historical maps. A new 
feature is a selection of battlefields in Greek and Roman history 
from Troy to Actium. 


Bradshaw’s Canals and Navigable Rivers of England and Wales: 
a Handbook of Inland Navigation. By Henry Rodolph. (H. 
Blacklock and Co. 21s. net.)—This is not a portable volume, after 
the fashion of the familiar ‘ Bradshaw.” Such would be of no 
use. But it contains particulars of the means now available for 
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the conveyance of goods by water (otherwise than by sea). If 
the system were as well organised as is that of the railways, with 
quotable rates (a beginning has been made in this direction), 
internal trade would be greatly benefited. This volume should 
be useful fut: this purpose. 


Hazell’s Annwal. Edited by W. Palmer. (Hazell, Watson, and 
Viney. 32. 6d. net.)—This “Cyclopaedic Record of Men and 
Topics of the Day” is now in its twentieth year, and has achieved 
@ position so well recognised that a brief notice may suffice, for 
the whole thing is, as usual, well managed, though now and then 
the light is not as “dry” as may be. The great ecclesiastical 
difficulty, for instance, is viewed from the “Free Churches” 
point of view. Is the law to claim a control over a religious 
body as soon as it acquires property? Are the doctrinal con- 
ditions laid down in trust-deeds, &c., immutable? The Scotch 
Judges said “No”; the English Judges said “ Yes.” 


We have received another issue of an excellent series, “The 
Muses’ Library” (G. Routledge and Sons, 1s. net per vol.) 
The poets included so far are as follows, arranged in order of 
birth, each author being furnished with introduction, critical and 
biographical, by a writer competent to deal with the subject :— 
John Donne (1573-1631), Edited by E. K. Chambers, with Intro- 
duction by George Saintsbury, 2 vols.; William Drummond of 
Hawthornden (1585-1649), Edited by William C Ward, 2 vols. ; 
William Browne (1591-1646 ?), Edited by Gordon Goodwin, with 
Introduction by A. H. Bullen, 2 vols.; Thomas Carew (1594- 
1639?), Edited by Arthur Vincent; Edmund Waller (1606-1687) | 
Edited by G. Thorn Drury, 2 vols.; Andrew Marvell (1621-1679), 
Edited by G. A. Aitken, the Satires being published in a separate 
volume; Henry Vaughan (1621-1695), Edited by E. K. Chambers, 
with an Introduction by Canon Beeching; John Gay (1685-1732), 
Edited by John Underhill, 2 vols.; Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772- 
1834), Edited by Dr. Richard Garnett; John Keats (1795-1821), 
Edited by G. Thorn Drury, with an Introduction by Robert 
Bridges, 2 vols. 


New Eprrions.—On Liberty. By J. S. Mill. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 1s. net.)—The utility of the work is increased by a 
new index.——In the “ Little Quarto Shakespeare,” with Intro- 
ductions and Footnotes by W. L. Craig (Methuen and Co., 1s. 
net per vol.), we have Julius Caesar and King Richard III.——The 
Guide for the Perplexed. By Moses Maimonides. Translated by 
M. Friedlander, Ph.D. (G.RoutledgeandSons. 7s. 6d.net.)—— 
The American Revolution. By G.O.Trevelyan. 3vols. (Longmans 
and Co. 15s. net.)—Considerably revised.——A History of Architec- 
ture. By Professor Banister Fletcher and Banister F. Fletcher. 
(B. T. Batsford. 21s. net.)——The Etymological Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. By Rev. James Stormonth. Edited 
by William Bayne. (Blackwood and Sons. 5s. net.) ——The Age 
of Fable. By Thomas Bulfinch. (Deanand Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—— 
Heralds’ College and Coats-of-Arms. By W.P.W. Phillimore, M.A. 
(Phillimore and Co. 1s. net.) We have also received the Rev. 
A. J. Church’s Stories of the Iliad and the Odyssey (Seeley and 
Co., 1s. each) in a handy cheap reprint, with illustrations after 
Flaxman. We note with much pleasure that the merits of these 
admirable volumes have now received official recognition, and are 
among the list of works suggested by the Board of Education 
for the first year’s course in English, while The Story of the 
Odyssey is one of the books set for the Cambridge Preliminary 
Local Examination. 
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Half-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ........ 2 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column,,.... 1 1 ° 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....cccccssecees £16 16 0| Inside Page ...ccccccccveese L1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelwe . 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 

Broad celumn following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 








IDEFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER at this School. 

The Stipend is £40 per annum and a capitation grant of not less than £3 for 
each boy, with good house, school, garden, and play field (which are well 
situate within an easy distance from the town), free of rent, rates, and taxes. 

The Governors make an Annual Grant of £40 for an Assistant-Master, and 
the County Council have recently voted a sum of £50 toward the increased 
remuneration of the teaching staff. 

Under the Schewe for the management of the School the Head-Master is 
required to educate (free) six boys on the foundation. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, University or other, accompanied 
by not more than four recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned (from 
whom any particulars may be obtained) on or before the 13th day of February 
next. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to enter on his duties at the 


commencement of the Summer term. 
T. A. FOGATY, Clerk. 
Dated 18th January, 1905. 


Shei SURVEYORS INSTITUTION, 
12 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


The COUNCIL REQUIRE a SECRETARY, and invite applications for the 
office from Candidates between the ages of 28 and 40. Preference will be given 
2 Candidates with a University Degree, or who have had other equivalent 

raining. 

Salary to commence at £600 per annum, 

Information as to the duties, and forms of application, can be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, PERCIVALL CURREY, 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Formal applications, by letter only, are to be sent in, on or before 
February 15th, 1905, addressed to PERCIVALL CURREY, Esq., Honorary 
Secretary to The Surveyors’ Institution, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., 
endorsed ‘‘ Application for Secretaryship.” 

Testimonials must be recent, and not more than four will be received from 
any Applicant. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment, 











CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
DUCATION COMMITTEE 


KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL AT SHEFFIELD. 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED. 


The Governors of the First-Grade Secondary Day School (Classical and 
Modern with Preparatory Department attached), about to be established in 
place of the Royal Grammar School and Wesley College, and to be called by 
command of His Majesty ‘‘King Edward VII. School at Sheffield,” invite 
applications for the position of Head-Master. Salary to commence at £800 
per year, with house connected with the School. It is expected that the 
School will start with from 350 to 400 boys. Fees up to £16 16s. per annum. 
A general outline of the scheme will be furnished to intending candidates. 

Forms of Application, which can be obtained on application to the under- 
signed, should be sent in not later than February 22nd, 1905, accompanied by 25 
printed copies of testimonials. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify candidates. 

JNO. F. MOSS, Secretary. 





Education Office, Sheffield. 
Kk” G EDWARD - THE 


BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A SCIENCE MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in May next. 
Special subjects: Chemistry and Physics. The Mistress must be competent to 
prepare pupils for the London B.Sc., and may have charge of a Form. 
according to qualification. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications, which msi be accom 
panied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the Head- 
Mistress, on or before the 14th February. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, birmingham. 

Birmingham, January 25th, 1905. 


OME.—Fine ENGLISH APARTMENT FURNISHED. 
Six bed and three reception rooms. Excellent cook, &.—-HOWABD 
WILLIAMS, Banca Commerciale. 


O LET.—SIX-ROOMED HOUSE on Kentish Head- 

land. Simply furnished; south aspect; gravel soil; beautiful view. 

Rent, £35 per annum; or could be let for three months.—Apply by letter only 
to “C.,” 182 Beulah Hill, Norwood, S.E. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will READ “ PARADISE 
i LOST” with her Teachers’ Class this Term. She gives Lectures, 
Readings and Lessons as usual; examines; and helps students by letter and 
n her Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


CHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL ECONOMICS: 
Lent Term.—Mr. E. J. URWICK, M.A., will give Courses of Eight 
Lectures at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Tuesdays, at 11.30 a.m., beginning 
January 3lst,on INDUSTRY AND SOCIAL LIFE; on Fridays at 4:30 p.m., 
beginning February 3rd, on SOCIOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS OF ETHICS 
AND PSYCHOLOGY. Tickets for either Course, 6s. 6d.; single admission, ls.— 
Particulars of Classes to be held by Miss E. A. Pearson, Miss P. Plater, and 
Mr. Urwick on application to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. G, F, HILL, 10 Kensington 
Mansions, 8. W. 





SIXTH’S SOHOOL, 
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T MONIOCA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Lan, 
a serene on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to n 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
achool. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Samp, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. ‘ees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENS JANUARY 18th. 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool G peng Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 

ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Gaines. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, uP. Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—he Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
ee ocr ie M. pag aaegenet He bad ne en ' 
paratory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


XETER HIGH SCHOOL.—Recognised by Board of 
Education as Training College, within easy reach of moors and sea; 
oa: playing field; special attention to physical training. BOARDING 
OUSE Licensed by Governors. House Mistress, Miss MOORE (from the 
High House, Winchester). House fees from 40 guineas. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Mrs. HASTINGS, 8 St. Michael’s Place, Brighton, authorised 

by the Council, RECEIVES a few BOARDERS attending the School. Highest 
references.—Address, Miss PHILLIMORE, Head-Mistress, or as above. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. 43 ea by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ANDECO'I'ES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church L'neation Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application tothe HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 

1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 14 miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
85iacres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &c. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
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T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER; ang ” 
LIVERPOOL. . 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
“Seema of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

ply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, 


A 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. ed 


.» The Rectory, Warrington, 


he INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM Mar ER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina. 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and 4 me Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £29 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students. —Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


T BEES, CUMBERLAND. 

An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (reducing feeg 
in some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, and other Centres 
on March 23rd and 24th. St. Bees is an Flizabethan Grammar School, recently 
reconstructed as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine build. 
ings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for 
aes sone Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P, SAWYER, M.A, 

ead-Master. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French : 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD. 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ORTIMER HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL— 

Principal: Mrs. MEYRICK HEATH.—A new House for Boarders, 
communicating with Schoolhouse, having just been added, favourable terms are 
offered to the first ten Girls (Daughters of Gentlemen) entering as Boarders 
for the Summer Term.—Prospectus, photographs, &c., on application, 


ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr* 

E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent tutors, 
RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 
Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &, 
586 successes since 1882. 


Be fag enone cert VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 
7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 
dry and bracing; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KIT'TO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing. 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


MARGARET’S, OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE. 
e —Good School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Patrons: The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Education; Foreign Mistresses; indi- 
vidual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders received.—Head-Mistress, Miss 
W. D. ALCOCK (Camb, Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


TT NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
oe oes Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urnam. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1905, for Six 
or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £70 per annum, three of £50 per 
annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1905. 


AREFUL TUITION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS where only five resident Pupils are received. A very 
successfully experienced Tutor (M.A. Oxon.) preparing as above has an 
unexpected VACANCY for present Term. eighbourhood exceptionally 
healthy and attractive—For Prospectus, Printed Lists of Past Success, 



























































lent and frequent train service within half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town, 





Photos, &c., address Rev. A, PRITCHARD, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. 
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CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.Q@. 
ge or MaNnaGEMENT— 


_" AGRICULTURAL 


e EARL DUCIE (Chairman). 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL Pr. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 


The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
-_ late Fellow of Trinity College, ge 
For ar appl ly to the PRINCIP. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, an 31st, 1905. 


“) GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND.. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stcck- ioe District. 





iXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 24th. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
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NEAR READING. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 


School. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a year 
each, are offered for competition in April next,—Application to be made to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


Oo V E R ©. 68 F Eb BB G@ EE. 
President: Tord CURZON, P.C., a 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOUR 
An ae for about SIX SCHOLABSHIPS to -£60) will be 
held in M 
A CHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of Se or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Pubiic School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Specia: Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


1 dechedlpedhes SCHOOL, RUTLAND. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION APRIL 4th and 5th. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.C., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for Classics and 
Mathematics. ‘Lhree especially for intended Army Candidates.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. 
4, J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: J'he DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. a Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. agg oe Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER,. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY. — WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST, INDIAN POLICE, INDIA WOODS and FORESTS, 
and all CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS., UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
Mr. A. V. H. ADAMS, M.A. Cantab., and Mr. V.C. H. MILLARD, M.A. 
Cantab, F.R.G.S., receive a limited number of Pupils. Strictly individual 
instruction, Special facilities for Modern Senemese © Strong staff. 









































Be Teh “ aD. SIMPSON. 11,051 
17th— Snescescdsecese J 
WOOLWICH... 47th—H. G. COLLINS 1... 10/41 
(The only two pupils sent up, both first trial). 
SANDHUBST....... 14th—B. 8S. LAMPSON ...... 9,188 ( (ist trial). 


UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES, ROYAL ARTILLERY— 
2nd—M. A, N. BECHER......... 7,994 (1st trial). 
5 Dreisamstrasse, Freiburg in Baden, Germany. 


AL DH EI M, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME fora small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles, HEISS, 








COLLEGE, 



































































































NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.--7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. aces for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. qs St. John Parry, 

FS ang Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, France. 


FRENCH PASTOR, Monsieur PAUL BERTBADLE, 

and his Wife, inhabiting a town (Guéret, Creuse) in a healthy an 
picturesque district in the centre of France, are willing to SEGEIVE 
BOARDERS desirous of oer g good French. Private Lessons.—Refer 
for particulars, to C. E. CHEETHAM, Esq., B.A., Woodleigh, Sevenoaks, Kent 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Rue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs, STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, Loni 


DUC A Pi CO 8. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this a and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pre 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J, and J, PATON, Epucatronat AGENTS, 
Cannon STREET, seeoagne E. ae. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post- 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, pa 
1s, 4d, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M. Pere 
Oxon. (Balliol College), Lin Class Moderations and Final Classi 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PILS for University and other ocean 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


M R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the — and 
easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 
recommendations and experience in the care and education of children;— 
Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 
Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in = 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by sen 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGEN cy, 6 Holles Street, , Cavendish Square, J London, Ww. (near ( Oxford Circus). 


QUBERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 



































BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a Ley. J of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
1O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘*Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

Piccadilly, W., where services are held every Sunday at lland7. Literature 
sent gratis and post- free. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS gvanted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo —-_ Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATT now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing teed b: Howarth 
F.Z.S., a destroyed tS of them at Sheffield Workhtecs, ) Rabntoeer = 


























by Dr. "H.W oe ahi R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(wost-free),--HOW. 'H and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND LEAGUE 


SPIRITUAL IN ITS AIMS. 


AT 
ONCE. 


THE LEAGUE was founded for 
the promoti and def of the 
Reformed Faith of the Church of 
England. 

With that object it holds Meet- 
ings, organises Courses of Lectures, 
arranges for Sermons, publishes and 
distributes Books and Pamphlets. The 
League maintains :— 

THE CHURCH SISTERS’ HOME, 
CHELS. 


+ Which now has 18 


WANTED { £1,000 for the League’s General Fund. 





£500 for extending the Work of the Church Sisters’ Home. 
£5,000 for establishing a School for Girls at very low fees. 


EDUCATIONAL IN ITS WORK. 


TWO SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

There are 170 pupils in the two 
schools, both of which are now self- 
supporting. 


A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN. 


This College at Oxford is for the 
Training of Women Secondary 
Teachers, 

Particulars of the New School. for 
which £5,000 are required, will be sent 













































































































































































































































































































































































trained ladies working under the | on application to the Secretary. The 
Parochial Clergy in very poor and | need is URGENT. 
populous districts of London, Bir-| ‘The Committee appeal for 15 dona- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Plymouth. |tions of £100 (of which three are 
£50 a year will support a Sister for promised) ; 20 of £50; 40 of £25: 100 
work in a poor parish. Special open- | of £10: 200 of £5; and 1,000 of £1. 
ings at the present time. Details on ” : " 


enquiry. The seague nas 8 Central and 20 
CHURCH SISTERS’ CONVALES- | Branch Lending Libraries. 
CENT HOME, at Birchington-on-Sea, Its members now nuiber nearly 





for poor children. 15,000. 
Bankers—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER Bank, Victoria STREET BRANCH. 
All communications should be addressed to 
THE SECRETARY, CHURCH OF ENGLAND LEAGUE, 
6 Grosvenor Mansions, 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 


8 aaptmereamaemaas GOLD BONDS OF 
DOMINGO. 








SANTO 





In view of the present situation in Santo Domingo, we deem it to the 
advantage of all Bondholders to unite with -a view to the proper presentation 
of their claims. As holders and representatives of holders of a large amount 
of the Bonds, we invite you to deposit your Bonds with us for mutual co- 
operation. 

It is our intention to prepare an Agreement under which we shall be 
empowered to act as Agents for the Bondholders who deposit their Bonds 
with us. Depositors who may not desire to assent to the terms of that agree- 
ment will have the right of withdrawing their securities, free of expense, for 
at least two weeks after publication of notice that such Agreement has been 

repared. We deem it ym a that prompt action be taken, and that your 
eats be at once deposited with us. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C, 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, 


January 24th, 1905. msterdam. 








OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. All out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The 

most expert bookfinder extant. Please state wants. I want to buy many un- 

common books for which I will pay 2s. to £50each. This list is free. I aiso 

exchange any saleable books you may have for others you can select from my 

various lists. I have special catalogues (all free) on most subjects. Please 

say what interests you. FOR SALE, Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 
£8.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS. 
H. J. GLAISHER’S December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders 
(new.copies at second-prices) in all branches of Literature. Post-free. 
Books posted to all parts of the world at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London. 


OOKS WANTED (Old and New); ANY QUANTITY 
FOR CASH.—Special Lists of Wants and Catalogues of Books for sale 
st-free. Do not sell or buy elsewhere without first consulting HOLLAND 
ROS., the most expert Bookfinders and up-to-date Booksellers extant, 
21 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM.—Who's Who, 1904, 4/-; cost 7/6 net. 


UAINT BOOKS.—A New Catalogue of Curious and 
Interesting Items on Quaint Lives, Early Books, Adventures, Narra- 
tives, Curious Novels, Song Books, Facetiae, Ana, &c., of 
READER, 1 Orange Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
S.¥. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
99 GUINEA PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and 
NAPLES, 


£11 lls. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, AJACCIO, 
London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s. extra. 


Full particulars, with plau, from HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £18, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
MONT’ ESTORIL Tour includes all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for 
about 25 days; longer by Arrangement, 


Apply The BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


4 om ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


























SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. : 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 














Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Svuthampton Street, Strand) 


MAPLE & CO | 


LONDON PARIS 


CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover. 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO _ 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Sstrengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, ‘Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 
Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 
inspected at the Offices of 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 

5A Garrick Street, London, W.C. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


ne 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 
The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Fuods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles sv often caused by a contaminated milk supply o 
tewns, especially in hot weather, 


Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. 
From birth to 3 mths. From 8 to6 mths, 

















Malted Food, No. 3 
From 6 mths. & upwards, 





A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 





payable to “ John Baker.” 





Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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~ A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad, 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 o2z., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times 


the world for 


to any 


address in ss., including 


postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 


Daily Mail,” 
London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
applications FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The JANUARY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


THE 


POETICAL ELEMENT IN LIBERALISM. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
See the February ‘* Independent Review.” 


THE VILLAGE AND THE UNEMPLOYED 
By the Rev. ARNOLD D. TAYLOR. 


See the February ‘‘Independent Review.” 
On Sale February Ist. 2s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telephone: CenTRAL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, Lonpon. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





London. 





HODDER & STOUCHTON’S LIST. 


THIRD 





sbitiahs THE BOOK OF EDITION. 
6s. THE MOMENT. _ és. 


‘¢The book which we invite all those who are 
interested in Russia and who have no. real 
knowledge of the country to peruse.” 





THE 
DOWNFALL 
OF 


RUSSIA. 


By HUGO GANZ. 





‘6 An excellent volume, greatly to be com- 


mended to the general reader. The author has 
produced a series of most vivid pictures, and 
the result is more like Russia than anything that 


we have seen.”—_ATHEN ZUM. 





THE LIFE OF HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
THIRD EDITION, 680 pp. demy 8vo, 12s, 
THE 


LIFE OF HUGH PRICE HUCHES. 


By his DAUGHTER. With Photogravure Portrait. 


‘*The Biography of Hugh Price Hughes, whatever other judgment may be 
ss upon it, isthe revelation of a new writer. We cannot recall any 

ife quite like it, or, if we may take all things into account, equal to it.” 

—Methodist Recorder. 

“The author of this volume is to be congratulated upon a genuine success. 
She has given us that rare thing, a ‘live’ biography. Her success is the 
more striking because some of the most valuable materials of a modern bio- 
grapby were almost wholly lacking.”—Daily News. 


Professor RAMSAY’S LATEST WORK. 
With Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


THE LETTERS TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF ASIA 


And their Place in the Plan of the Apocalypse. By Professor 
W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Author of “The Church 
in the Roman Empire,” &c. 


“ Professor Ramsay’s work forms a valuable and important contribution to 
the literature of a Scripture overloaded with unhelpful commentary, and 
merits the studious attention of everyone interested in itssubject. It is not 
necessary to assent to Professor Ramsay’s conclusion in order to recognise the 
value his work has for students of the meaning of as perplexing a set of texts 
as any in the Bible, or to take a scholarly plecsure in the easy maturity of 
learning with which he expounds the results of recondite —, : 

—Scotsman. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD IN BIBLIGAL 
LITERATURE. 


A Study in the History of Religion. By IRVING F. WOOD. 
Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Comparative Religion 
in Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


No. 118. JANUARY, 1905. Price 6s, 
ConrTENTS. 
Tae Cristian Society:—II. Te TEacHING oF 
Our Lorp. 


Missions to Hinpvus:—IV. Tue Mertuops (Con- 
cluded)—Txe Rxsvtts. 
Tue EcciesiasticaL Crisis 1x SCOTLAND. 
Boors or Devorion. 
A New Way In APOLOGETIC. 
Tue Science oF Pastorat THEOLOGY. 
Mr. Stantey Weyman’s Novets. 
Tue Synoptic GospPets:—IV. 
LITERATURE, 
Eron anp EpvucatTion. 
Sort Notices, 
London: eres & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street 
Square, E. é. 
Annual Subscriptions ae received by the 
ublishers. 


THe REcENT 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on BPP cation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Off ffice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ye en BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Pald-ap Capital os. coccoscorscoserececeesee £1,500,000 
Beserve Fund .,.......c0scsesessessesvoeees 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Paris, 1900. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. 


CASES FOR BINDING 











Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


price 2s. each. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Svuuth- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner’ Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much bigher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The foe epee this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

. ing. number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dozen 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in vaiue, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Yaylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.;) GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Lrtp., 35 
King Strect West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOOKSELLING DeEp6T, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GoTcH, Cape Town. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but te the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar-, 


part of the — — yearly. — terly. 

dom ni £1 86...0143...072 
Including siationn o any 

of the English 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, Japan, &c. 1126...0163...082 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 


188 STRAND. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 





es 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & Soy, 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BO0ks, 
DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR OF FRENCW 


GRAMMARS: With Exercises 

Ep ga aay ee 
A, sixth Editi 

Bularged, 2a. 6d. cloth on, Revised and 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


GRAMMAR AND READER. 1s. 64. cloth, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE TO FRENCH 


CONVERSATION. 2s, 64. cloth. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION i 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 2s. 6d, 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES DES 


ECRIVAINS FRANGAIS, Anciens et Moderns, 


DEF IVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 


The Translation of English into F 
Sight. 1s, 6d. a 








TEXT BOOKS & MANUALS 
FOR STUDENTS IN 


ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES 


Many of which aro used as Text Books 

for the Examinations for THE INDIAN 

CIVIL SERVICE AND THE INDIAN 

STAFF CORPS, ALSO AS _ CLASS 

BOOKS IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
IN INDIA. 


A New List on Application. 





A HANDBOOK OF _ ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Originally Compiled by Austm 
Dorson. New Edition, Revised, with New 
Chapters, and extended to the Present Time, 
By W. Hatt Grirrin, B.A. Crown 8vo0,400pp, 
7s. 6d. cloth, 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
LESSONS IN COMMERCE: a Text- 


Book for Students. By Prof. R. Gamsaro, 
tevised by Prof. James GavuLt. Crown 8yo, 
3s, 6d. cloth. 


THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL 


CORRESPONDENT: English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish. By C. E. Baxer. Third Edi 
tion, Revised, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


SPANISH GRAMMAR AND 


READER. By O. Kortu. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 64, 
cloth. 





CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 
CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. By F. A. Wuire, B.A. Revised 
by H. A. Dosson. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 


CIVIL SERVICE COACH. By 


Sranuey Savity. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER, 


By H. Sxreron. 2s. 6d. cloth 


GIVE, SERVICE PRECIS BOOK. 


W. Cosmo Monxupuse. Feap. 8v0, 
= 6d. cloth. (Key, 2s. 6d.) 


CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY. 
y L. M. D. Spence. Revised by the late 
Sas Guar, C.B. Feap., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


7 STATIONERS’ HALL COUST, E.C. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD; 


Or, The Origin and Nature of Pagan Idolatry 
and its Bearing on the Early History 
of Egypt and Babylonia. 


By COLONEL GARNIER, late Royal Engineers. 
4 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 12s, 6d. net. 





Argument. 


A comparison of the testimonies of ancient writers of different ages and 
countries and of areh@ological facts to prove,—contrary to the theories of 
modern Evolutionists,—that the ancient Paganism originated in the highly 
civilised nations of antiquity. That it consisted at first of the worship of 
spirits supposed to represent the various powers of Nature and that these were 
subsequently identified with certain kings whe were deified after death. Who 
these kings were : and the light which this throws on the early history of 
Egypt and Babylonia and on the identity of the mysterious “ Shepherd Kings.” 
The origin and true nature, and ultimate development, of Pagan Magic Sorcery 
and Necromancy is also carefully examined and their methods and phenomena 
shown to be the same in principle as those of Spiritualism, Theosophy, and 


kindred cults. 
Opinions of the Press. 


«A veritable library of ancient literature compressed into reasonable limits 
—dealt with in a plain, clear, but elegant style, and his book is as fascinating as 
any romance.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“4 volume teeming from start to finish with interesting facts and theories. 
A book of surpassing excellence.”— Western Morning News. 

“Should take high rank among the very best works that have preceded it.” 

—Liverpool Mercury. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 





NOW READY.—Forty-fifth Issue. 
Super-royal Svo, handsomely bound, price 50s. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


for 1905, 


or Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 


The work contains a brief notice of the DESCENT, BIRTH, 
MARRIAGE, EDUCATION, and APPOINTMENTS of each 
PERSON, his HEIR APPARENT or PRESUMPTIVE, and also 
a RECORD of the OFFICES which he has hitherto HELD, 
together with his TOWN ADDRESS and COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, FEBRUARY, 1905. 


“Kine Lear” in Paris. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

SuccEsTIonS FoR A New Pouiricat Party. By Dr. J. Beattie Crozier. 

Port ARTHUR—AND AFTER. By Alfred Stead. 

Tue PsycHo.ocr-or DisRaELI. By Horace B. Samuel. 

“Paciric PENETRATION” AND POLICE: THE Morocco Question. By J. Hall 
Richardson, é 

Tue GerMaN TrovBLES IN §.W. Arrica. By Dr. Louis Elkind. 

GREEK AT THE UNIVERSITIES. By Prof. J. Churton Collins. 

Tue Case OF WEI-HAI-WEI. By David Fraser. 

Tae Last oF THE FRENCH MarsHALs. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Tae Rep VirGIN oF MONTMARTRE. By Edith Sellers. 

Kitcuen Comepies. By Mrs. John Lane. 

EMIGRATION: AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR. By J. D. Whelpley. 

Frencu Lire AND THE FRENCH Stace. By John F. Macdonald. 

Time’s ABSTRACT AND BRIEF CHRONICLE.—III. By G. K. Chesterton. 

A Mopern Utopia. Chaps.6and7. By H.G. Wells. 

Supplementary Article, 
Is Russia ON THE Eve oF a Revotution? By Dr. A. 8S. Rappoport. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


at FEVER (Chaps. 45). By Watter Herries Pottoce und Gur C. 
‘OLLOCK. 

DARKY, THE BOUNDARY DOG. By James Bucgtanp. 

HAMPSTEAD REVISITED. By Professor SuLuy. 

DIANA: A STUDY. By Frorznce Haruiar. 

NERA’S SONG. By Eva Gorz-Booru. 

SEVENTY YEARS AGO. By Gzorez Bourne. 

WILD WHEAT (Chaps. 3-5). By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 


With a large number of Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 
TIMES.—“ Precisely the kind of book which the ordinary reader wants.” 
& Leal goa id boy roy rie cover to cour.” ai 
—* This lively accownt of a highly remarkable undertaking, 
and of a land, a city, anda people of proved Sod interest.” 2 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,.—“ An extremely interesting story, as well as a record 


of events,” 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI : 


His Life and Works. 
By EDWARD J. DENT, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. [January 31st. 


EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. 
Being some Account of their Lives compiled from the Letters of those 
who knew them. By GeraLtp CampBetL. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ It is acharming picture of the Fitsgerald family which these 
very intimate letters giwe us.” 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 


By AUGUST WEISMANN, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Freiburg. 
Translated by Professor J. ArtHUR THOMsoN. 2 vols, royal 8vo, with many 
Illustrations, 32s, net. 

STANDARD.—‘‘ Whether the Evolution Theory does or does not command 
our allegiance we close the book with the sense that we have been listening 
not only toa man of exceptional learning, but also to one of great intellectual 
power. It is permeated by the same serene, judicial, and philosophic spirit as 
the writings of our own Darwin.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF MISS MONTRESOR’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. By F. F. 


Monrresor, Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges,” “At the 
Cross Roads,” &. 6s, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTI 
By M. R. James, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam 
bridge. Bound in art canvas, 6s, 

GUARDIAN.—“ We do not hesitate to say that these are among the best ghost 
stories we have ever read; they rank with that greatest of all ghost stories, Lord 

Lytton’s ‘ The Haunted and the Haunters.’”’ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


SIDNEY APPLETON’S 


NEW BOOKS ON 


PSYCHOLOGY. 




















UARY. 


useum, Cam- 











MULTIPLE PERSONALITY. An 
INVESTIGATION INTO THE NATURE OF HUMAN 
INDIVIDUALITY. By Boris Srvis, M.A., Ph.D., and 
Simon P. GoopHart, Ph.B., M.D. With many Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ No two books have been better worth reading 
than Professor James’s ‘ Varieties of Religious Experience’ and Mr. Myers’s 
‘Human Personality.’ To these we may now add a third, ‘ Multiple Person- 
ality,’ by Dr. Sidis and Dr. Goodhart. Attains to some exceedingly startling 
results. Here we have multiple personality in its most pronounced form.” 


** Facts which may throw light on more than one obscure phase in man’s 
psychological history.”—Standard, 


ADOLESCENCE. Irs Psycnotocy and 
its Relations to PHYSIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, 
SOCIOLOGY, SEX, CRIME, RELIGION, aud EDUCA- 
TION. By G. Srantey Hatt, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
Clark University. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
31s. 6d. net. 


“Since the ‘ Origin of Species’ itself, few writers can claim to have thrown 
more or fresher light upon the origin of our own species. From previous 
thinkers we have had the science, the philosophy, and even the idealism of 
evolution ; here we have a new step towards the art of advancing it.”” 
—Professor Patrick Geppes, in Saint George. 


**It is a boo: in which the teacher of ripe years, the psychologist and the 
parent will find an unfailing store of interest, The author throws a flood of 
light on many matters the importance of whieh in the life of the growing 
child it is difficult to over-estimate.”’"— Westminster Gazette. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. E.C. 


London; SIDNEY APPLETON, 25 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY ‘PRESS. 


HYPERION. ‘A Facsimile of Keats’s Auto- 


grt MS. With a Transliteration of the MS. of THE FALL OF 
ERION, A DREAM. With Introductions and Notes by ERNEST DE 
Séircourt. Limited Edition printed op pure linen paper. Subscription 
prices, £2 12s, 6d. in boards, and £3 13s. 6d. in leather, 





THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


SHELLEY, including Materials never before printed in any Edition of 
the Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes and Bibliographical List of 
Editions, by Tuomas ‘Horcutnson, M.A. With the Bodleian Portrait and 
2 Collotype Facsimiles of Handwriting. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, uncut, 
paper label or gilt-lettered, 7s. 6d. net; vellum back, cloth sides, gilt 
top, medallion on side, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE VIENNESE PERIOD: Vol. V. of the 


“‘Oxford History of Music.” By W. H. Hapow, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
15s. net. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK VERSION OF THE 


PSALMS. PriInTED PARALLEL WITH A NEw VERSION by S. R. DRIveER. 
Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BLAZON OF EPISCOPACY, being the 


Arms borne by, or attributed to, the Archbishops and Bishops of England 
and Wales, with an Ordinary of the Coats described and other Episcopal 
Arms. By the late Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp, Second Edition, with 1,000 
Illustrations, 4to, buckram, £1 lls. 6d. net, 


THE ELEMENTS OF RAILWAY 


ECONOMICS. By W. M. Acwortn, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BONIFACE. 


By James M. Wituiamson, M.D. 8vo, cloth, with 4 Illustrations, 5s. net. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 


GREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS, 


At all Libraries, Bookshops, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Daily Mait.—* An excellent historical novel of adventure......It contain! 
character-drawings, and its movement is quick and lively,” Bod 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 6s, 


A Romance of the French Revolution and the Times of King George the Third, 
y the Baroness Orczy. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
A Play founded on this exciting and dramatic story is now bei 
the NEW THEATRE, by Miss Jut1a Nerison and Mr, pine prone 
immense success. Bs 


AT SUNRISE. 6s.|THE PILGRIMS. 
By HERBERT SPURRELL. By E. BELASYSE, 
Record says: ‘‘ A powerful romance. Daily Telegraph says: “A Zood 
sseien The idea is well worked out, and|story. The plot is unhackneyed and 
the story is full of vivid incident.” the characters vividly and boldly 


drawn.” 
FOR SATAN’S SAKE. 6s, ae 
By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. |WASTED FIRES, 6s. 


By HUME NISBET, 
SHARKS. 6s. ——— 
By GUY THORNE, IN DEEP ABYSS. 65, 

Author of “ When it was Dark. By GEORGES OHNET, 

Pall Mali Gazette says: “It is up to Author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster,” &¢, 
date and bright, not to say chirpy.” Daily Express: “A fine impressive 

Echo: wey clever satire told in a|story well told.” 
clever story.” St. James’s Gazette: “The plot ig 

dramatic and highly satisfactory.” ai 

THE 























PUPPET’S 


DALLYING. gs.|HIS SHARE OF THE’ 


By LOUIS MARLOW. WORLD. 3s. 6d. 
By Mrs. AMY GRIFFIN. 

A VAGABOND IN ASIA: 
the Record of a Kage the} THE ROYAL STANDARD 
Beaten Track. By MUND of God’s United Kingdom. A 
CANDLER, Author of ‘“ The Theological Work a decided 
Unveiling of Lhasa.” With Map originality by an anonymous 
and Illustrations, 6s. author. 3s. 6d. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF MOTHERHOOD. 
A Popular Treatise by LUCIE SIMPSON (Certificated Teacher and Lecturer 
on English Literature under the L.C.C.). Crown Bro, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Spectator says :—‘‘ This little book is full of good sense.” 
Daily Telegraph says :—‘ It is a book which should be put into the hands of 
all thoughtful girls.” 

















Complete Catalogue Post-Free on Application. 
London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 











SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MORNING POST.—‘“ Vivid and entertaining,” 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. 


By POWELL MILLINGTON, 
Author of ‘In Cantonments,” ‘‘In and Beyond Cantonments,” &c, 


Daily Chronicle —‘ Gossipy and humorous, and gives an excellent picture 


of the lighter side of campaigning life.’ 

Daily Mail._—‘‘ Very brightly written and readable.” 

World.—‘ Mr. Millington’s breezy narrative....... carries the reader along 
with it.” 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By 


Anprew Lang. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, small demy 8vo, 


9s. net. 
Spectator.—‘‘ These stories are quite as sensational as any romance, and are 
told with a wit and a vivacity which few writers of fiction can hope to attain 
2 


Westminster Gazette.—“ All are exc ‘lent ‘mysteries,’ and such as attract. 


the curious or speculative mind.’ 
Vanity Fair.—‘‘ One of the pleasantest, most abs: orbing, and most learned of 


recent publications in the province of history. 


J ULIA. ssconp pression. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ The story is altogether charming.” 
Westminster Gazette.—“ A delightful picture of Irish life.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 








ROSE OF THE WORLD. Book II. coi THE (JOINT-STOCK) | 


By GeorGe Yarp. 
Egerton Caste. ON WEIGHING ATOMS. By W. A. 


NGS OF THE HOUSE OF) S#Nsrovr, F.R 
ba OMONS. By Henry W. Lucr.|SYLVESTER EVE. a et 


'SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A RUSSIAN NAPOLEON. By)" acTIVE SERVICE. By Major- 
Maurice CHURCH. General T. MauNSELL, C.B. 


KINGSTON, . JAMAICA. By Frayxx ‘THE TWO HARES. By W. H. Rarws- 
| FORD. 


E ‘NBWFOUNDLAND. By | Tae KING’S REVOKE. Chaps. 3-5. 
oun ME Judge Prowse. y Mrs. Marcaret L. Woons. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Chaps. 16-18. By <AGNes and 











THE WORLD’S WORK 
AND PLAY. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


For February. Price 1s, net, 


SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE NUMBER. 


Must be read by all interested in cars, tri-cars, motor 
eycles, vans, and the commercial application of the 
petrol engine, and especially by all who want an 
answer to the question, 


‘‘WHAT IS A GOOD SMALL-CAR?’ 





AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


anion: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, Third Edition, Enlarged, price 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


By THE Riext Hon. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, .M.P., F.RS., D.C.L, 
(Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge). 
Contents :— 


THE PLEASURES OF READING. 

BISHOP BERKELEY'S LIFE AND LETTERS, 

HANDEL. 

COBDEN AND THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A FRAGMENT ON PROGRESS. 

THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

ECONOMIC NOTES ON INSULAR FREE TRADE. 

REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE NEW THEORY OF MATTER. 

DR. CLIFFORD. ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: A STUDY IN 
POLITICAL CONTROVERSY. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
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HARPER’S 
For FEBRUARY—Now Ready. 


Abridged Contents, 


RADIUM THE CAUSE OF THE EARTH’S HEAT. 
By Prof, E, RUTHERFORD, F.RS. 


SPECIAL MESSENGER : a Story. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 

THE YOUTH OF MARY STUART. 
(4n Unpublished MS.) By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
FLANAGAN AND STEVEY TODD: a Story. 
By ARTHUR COLTON, 


DO ANIMALS THINK? 
By JOHN BURROUGHS, 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


THE GREAT LA SALLE. 
By HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


THE WORD BUSINESS. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


STUDIES IN MARINE BIOLOGY. 
By W. 8S. HARWOOD. 


“THE LAND OF A-HUNDRED CASTLES.” 
(WALES.) By ERNEST RHYS. 


Other Short Stories, Sc. and 
A PROFUSION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE MARATHON MYSTERY. 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON, 
Author of “The Holladay Case.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
A tale of mystery and its unravelling by non-professional 
detectives of striking ingenuity—a newspaper reporter and a 


lawyer's clerk. The plot is unusual, full of surprises, and the 
handling is masterful. 


RED HUNTERS AND 
THE ANIMAL PEOPLE. 
By C. A. EASTMAN (“Ohiyesa ”). 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 5s. 

The author, a cultured and talented Sioux Indian, has here col- 
lected the legends of his people, which show how the race has been 
imbued with the belief in the brotherhood of the “animal people” 
to man. They are full of a quaint humour, pathos, and tragedy, 


and always show a close communion with Nature and “tke Great 
Mystery.” 


THE STRATEGY OF 


GREAT RAILROADS. 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 
Crown 8vo, 11 Maps, 7s. 6d. 


During the last five years extraordinary struggles have arisen 
between the contending financial interests for supremacy in control 
among American railroads, The absorbing story of the strategy 
of those fights is set forth concisely in this volume, which has real 
fascination. 





MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS 


Their Methods Illustrated. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM, Author of “Great Golfers,” and P. A, VAILE 
Illustrated by 229 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


*,* A fully Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each, 
SYDNEY SMITH. By Gzorce W. E. Russet 


[February Ist. 
THOMAS MOORE. By SrepHen Gwynn. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


13 Mapsand5 Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


GUIDE TO EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, 


including a Description of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa. 
With 35 Maps and Plans, Third Edition. 5s. net. 
With 19 


GUIDE TO ITALY AND SICILY. 


Maps and 36 Plans, Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 








With 





By HENRY SIDGWICK. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES. vo, 10s. net. 


“To those who knew and loved the author, this volume will be very welcome; 
It should be welcome also to many to whom that great figure in the history 
of Liberal thought was but a name, Something of the wisdom and serene 
outlook upon human affairs, the interest below the surface, always concerned 
with the vital things that matter, is found in all these papers.”—Daily News, 





THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
COLONIES & COLONIAL FEDERATIONS 


By E. J. Payyz, Fellow of University College, Oxford. With Map, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


By Francis Gatton, E. Westermarcx, P. Geppes, E. Durgxnem, Haroip 
H. Many, and V. V. Branrorp. With an Introductory Address by Jamzs 
Bryce. Super-royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








A BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR, 
THE WORKS OF 


ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON 


(Of Marlborough and Cambridge), Author of “‘The Light Green.” With 
2 Illustrations, together with his Life and Letters, by Sir Rosert 
Epecumse. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net; vellum, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

“This record of a bright, short life was well worth making, and Sir Robert 

Edgcumbe has told us with modesty aud grace just what we wanted to know. 

A parodist, classic at his best, and long since promoted to that rank by the 

dignity of frequent misquotation.”—Athenzum. 

** Will be welcome.”—Speaker, 

**We have always had a special affection for the irresistible audacity of 

* The May Exam.’......We have nothing but congratulations to offer Sir Robert 

Edgcumbe on his pious act of homage to the memory of his friend and con- 

temporary, A.C. Hilton. To a collection of Hilton’s Cambridge brilliant jeux 

d'esprit he has added a number of other pieces.” —Spectator. 

“Sunny collection.” —Scotsman, 

“The champagne of parody...... a born humourist.”—Daily Chronicle. 

*« Wit on the wings of metre. Highly remarkable, Sir Robert Edgcumbe’s 

memoir is a model of affectionate and tributary sympathy. There are parodies 

brilliant enough to persuade one almost that the same hand wrote the parent 
and the parasite. There are things in this delightful little book that will live 
among the best examples of English wit.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





POPULAR EDITION NOW BEADY. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Selected from 


the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language and Arranged 
with Notes by Francis T. Panerave. Revised and Enlarged, Pott 8vo, 
1s. net. 





FEBRUARY NUMBERS NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains :— 
DEATH, THE ANGEL FRIEND. In Memoriam—G. F, WATTS, B.A. By 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. By Anprew D. Wurtz. 
With Portraits. 
SANDY. A Story. By Atice Hecan Bice, Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” III. Mlustrated. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains:— 
PINKEY PERKINS. ‘* Just a Boy.” Serial Story. By Captain H. Hammonp, 
THE PRACTICAL BOY. Fourth Paper: Household Conveniences. By 
Joserx H. ADAMS. 
QUEEN ZIXI OF IX; OR, THE STORY OF THE MAGIC CLOAK. ByL, 
Frayx Baum. Serial Story. 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 











HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W, 


MAOMILLAN and 0O.. Limited. London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW WORKS BY BLISS CARMAN, 
Author of “ The Pipes of Pan,” “ Songs of the Sea Children,” &. 


SONGS FROM A NORTHERN 


GARDEN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART. With 


Portrait, large crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


FRECKLES. By Gene Srrarton-Porrer, 


Author of “ The Song of the Cardinal.” 


4 CHEAP EDITION, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOL- 


SON, Soldier and Administrator. By Captain Lionet J. TrorTer. With 
Portrait and 3 Maps, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 2s. net. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 


ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1905. By (Mrs.) E. Burtoy-Brown. Illustra- 
tions and Plaus. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 4 History 


of Ancient Philosophy. By Prof. Tazopor Gomperrz, of Vienna Univer- 
sity, Hon. LL.D., Dublin; Ph.D, Kénigsberg, &c. Vols. Il. and IlI.— 
SocRATES, THE SOCRATICS AND ATO. Translated by G. G. Berry, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy. 8vo, 14s, net each volume. Vol. I. 
already published, 14s. net. 


NEW EDITION. 


HANDBOOK — INDIA, BURMA, 


AND CEYLON. Fifth Edition, with 78 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 20s. 


SECOND AND CHEAPEB EDITION, 1s. net. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRI- 


CULTURE. By Epwin A. Pratt, Author of “Trade-Unionism and 
British Industry,” “ Leading Points of South African History.” 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 53. FEBRUARY, 1905. 2s. 6d. nett. 
ConTENTS. 
THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR. Ricuarp Barry. 
THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. Count Apert Apponyi, Leader of the 
Opposition in the Hungarian Parliament. 
THE HON. WHITELAW REID. G. Monroe Rorce. 
THE PAPAL MEDALS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 
Earl Ecertron oF Tatton. (Lllustrated.) 
NIHILISM. ALEXEI. 
LIVING LEGENDS OF THE FIANNA. Lady Gregory. 
WHAT IS AN ELEMENT? Sir Wituram Ramsay, K.C.B., F.B.S. 
THE WARDSHIP OF EMPIRE. L. Corr Cornrorp. 
COUNTER-REFORMATION PLOTS AND PLOTTERS. G. W. P. 


CONTENTS OF 


“The County 


Gentleman’ 


ISSUE DATED JANUARY 28th, 
Price 6d. 





AMATEUR CRAFTS FOR COUNTRY HOUSES, 
By C. J. Cornisu. 


THE ROMAN FARMERS’ YEAR. 

EXPENSES OF RACEHORSE OWNERS. 

THE DECADENCE OF NATIONAL HUNT RACING, 
"WARE HOUND. By “ Maryrop.” 

THE NEW MASTER OF THE QUORN. 

RIDING TO HOUNDS. By a _ Lerczsrersang 


SPORTSMAN. 

GUNSTOCKS AND HOW THEY ARE MADE, 
THE CLOSE OF THE SHOOTING SEASON. 
WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. Some Constructive 


Features. 


THE PLANTING OF PLUMS. Photographically Illus 
trated Gardening Article. 


THE GARDEN TOAD. 
TO PRUNE OR NOT TO PRUNE. A Conflict of 


Opinion. 


SOME IRISH STILES—and their Surroundings—Ren- 


vyle, Connemara, Illustrated with Photographs taken 
by the Author, J. Harris Stons, M.A. 


THE BEACONSFIELD NOVEL. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. Enlarging. 
GAMEKEEPERS’ COTTAGES. _ Illustrated. 


COAL FOR RUSSIA. T. Barr, D.C.L., LL.M. THE COMING EXHIBITION OF CHEAP COTTAGES. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, The Rev. Epwarp 
BIcKERSTETH OTTLEY. 

THE HYPOCRITE. Atrrep W. Rees. 

ON THE LINE. 


DOUBLE DUMMY BRIDGE PROBLEM, By Enrvzsr 


BERGHOLT. 


BEAUJEU (Chapters V-VIIL) H.C. Bauer. A PAGE FOR COUNTRY GENTLEWOMEN. Pre 





parations for a Brilliant Season, 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 


renee OF oor | AGROSTIG AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


CONTENTS. No.14. FEBRUARY. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
THE ASSISTANT-MASTER: Has he a Future? By ‘Once One oF 


THEM. 
THE NEED FOR STATE AID IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. By Atcer- 


COMPETITIONS. 


on uememenen OR COMPETITION? By An Epvucation Secretary. MANY PRIZES OFFERED TO READERS. 


EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

OUR LEADERS.—XIV. Roger Ascham. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM.—METHOD IN MATHEMATICAL TEACHING. 
I. Arithmetic. By W. Larrimer, B.A. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, By E. Bicxerstetu 


ASK FOR 


Orriey, M.A. kb +h] 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND.—II. Secondary. By Joun Crarke, M.A., 


Aberdeen University. 

THE DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF WOMEN. By J. C. 
MeEpp. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Prof. Raymont’s Principles of Education. 

COMMON-ROOM PAPERS.—I. Conscription in Schools; IL, Pupils’ Eye- 
sight. 

GERMAN LETTER. By Dr. Orro W. Berez. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Ideal Illustrated Country House 
Paper. 


Price 6d. weekly ; by post, 64d. 


HOW ‘£HE ACT WORKS: Gloucestershire, ON SALE AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


REVIEWS. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. PALER 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER : EDITION. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


CHEAP EDITION, with Portrait. 


Vols. I., IL, III. 


#,* Volume I. of this Edition was issued as Part I. of the Original Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


It has been largely Rearranged, 


carefully Revised, and in part Rewritten. 


SCOTSMAN. 

“Sir George Trevelyan’s history is on its own account so well-balanced, care- 
fully authenticated, and interestingly written that its publication in this cheap form 
should find for it hosts of new readers among those who affect serious literature.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“This edition has been enlarged and improved, and the first volume has been 


practically rewritten. 
‘touches’ have been added. The result, 


Irrelevant matter has been expunged, and important 


in an improved and handsome form, is a 


masterpiece which lays both nations under a deep and welcome obligation.” 


ENCLISH OPINION OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 
SPECTATOR. 

“We may congratulate ourselves that it has been left to a 
British historian to produce the most adequate history of the 
American Revolution, a history which is free alike from the 
bombast of earlier American writers and the hypercriticism and 
lack of sympathy of some of their modern successors, Sir George 
Trevelyan’s historical manner, as we havo said, is very nearly 


perfect.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“We hardly know which part of this admirable narrative to 
select for special commendation...... A rich and varied narrative 
which ever and again takes fire from the heat and glow of the 
great controversy with which it deals. It is finely planned and 
admirably written—altogether a most instructive, warning, and 
illuminating piece of history, and, like all good history, written 
for our edification.” 





AMERICAN OPINION OF THE ORICINAL EDITION. 
RECORD HERALD, CHICAGO. 

“ Sir George has written not only the fairest account of the 
war ever penned by an English historian, but has brought to 
light a vast fund of new and interesting material. He has 
covered the British end of the story more thoroughly than any 
American writer, not even excepting John Fiske, and at the same 
time it is hard to realise that he is not a native of the United 
States, so vivid is his local colour and so fully do his judgments 
and sympathies tally with those of our own best historians,” 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. 

“The volumes are so replete with information, so lingeringly 
exhaustive in the threshing out of every detail and the bio- 
graphical elucidation of every character, so unhurried and 
generously digressive in the accumulation of contemporary evi- 
dence regarding public and private opinion, cabinet intrigue and 
the strategy of the war, that the result is unparalleled in trans- 
porting the reader to the most intimate and intelligent compre- 
hension of the times.” 








A 





By H. 


GARDENER’S YEAR. 


RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of **4 Farmer’s Year,” d&c, 


With 26 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
*.* PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


SPEAKER. 
“Mr. Haggard is a true gardener, or he could never have 
written such a book as this, a book filled with living delight in 
all the seasonable operations of gardening.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“Where he is conventionai, just as much as where he is un- 
conventional, Mr. Haggard is to be heard with respect, for in 
both he trusts to nothing but his own experience. And, indeed, 
we have found on nearly every page something which a gardener 
who does not live by old rules will study, and probably adopt 
with advantage.” 

FIELD. 

“The book is one that all gardeners, professional and amateur 
alike, may read with instruction and delight....... The book is 
written in a far more cheerful or optimistic spirit than was 
‘Rural England,’ by the same author, a year or two ago, and will, 
as we hope, appeal to a far wider circle of readers; indeed, the 
book is one likely to be welcomed and enjoyed in all country 
house, or garden, and other libraries.” 


DAILY EXPRESS. 

“This is a book which every gardener will read with profit, 
for the lessons of patience and absolute devotion may be learned 
from it....... There are few gardeners of any degree who will not 
find here many valuable hints offered out of first-hand experience. 
Lovers of gardens (and they are an increasing number in these 
days), if they have no garden of their own, will be covetous of 
the smallest fenced plot that bears flowers, as they peruse these 
pages and ramble with Mr. Haggard through the scented walks of 
Ditchingham and Kessingland.” 





ACADEMY. 

“Setting aside the author’s achievements in other paths ot 
literature, it is interesting to endeavour to assign him a place 
amongst the writers of garden books, and a careful study of ‘A 
Gardener’s Year’ reveals the fact that his place is a very high 
ONG iis6550 ‘A Gardener’s Year’ would form an acceptable present to 
any intelligent professional gardener. This is high praise, as 
many garden books which have gained fame amongst amateurs 
would be laughed at by the professional.” 


DAILY MAIL, 

«« A Gardener’s Year’ is one of the most informing and read- 
able books on gardening which have been published for a long 
time. Its great virtue is that it tells us in interesting language 
why so many efforts fail and why some succeed. The book is 
instinct with the true gardener’s spirit. It is the teaching of a 
gifted amateur; and assuredly there is no amateur who should 
not highly value every chapter of Mr. Rider Haggard’s record 
of a year of work.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“This is a book which will delight many readers of its author’s 
admirable ‘Farmer’s Year,’ and many others who have, or long 
for, gardens, though they have never experienced in their own 
persons those other more dearly-bought pleasures of agriculture. 
ey. The author’s gardening operations are sufficiently wide and 
varied, and his personal knowledge and interest sufficiently keen, 
to make the record one from which no gardener could fail to 
derive many valuable hints and suggestions as well as much 
true pleasure.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONs, 


Messrs. Maclehose’s Library of Travels of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
1. HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES. 12 vols. demy 8vo. [Out of Print 
2. PURCHAS’S VOYAGES, entitled Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His 


Pilgrimes, Contayning a History of the World in Sea voyages and lande Travells, by Englishmen and others. By SAMUEL 
PURCHAS; BD. In 20 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net per vol. [ Vols. I. and IT. next week, 


This is the First Reprint since the Original Edition of 1625. 


3. CORYAT’S CRUDITIES.  Hastily gobbled up in five moneths travells in France, 


Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Switzerland, High Germany, and the Netherlands. By THOMAS CORYAT. This Edition will contain 
Facsimile Reproductions of all the Illustrations in the 1611 Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25s, net. [Zn February, 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


A Special Edition of each of these Books, limited to 100 copies on Hand-made Paper, 25s. net per volume, will 
contain Proofs on Japanese of all the Engravings. 


Sir WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES, Author of “A History of the Royal Navy,” writing in the “ Daily Chronicle,” 
January 19th, 1905, says :—‘ I speak of the enthralling work which is usually cited as ‘ Purchas, His Pilgrimes, but of 
which the first title is ‘ Hakluytus Posthumus.’ This vast collection was published in 1625 and has never since been re. 
issued, and I am delighted to sce that so soon as they are finished with Hakluyt proper, Messrs. MacLehose’s purpose is 
to begin a republication of ‘ Purchas.’ 

“It will consist of twenty volumes, in the same form and illustrated in the same manner as the Hakluyt, and the 
thirty-two handsome tomes will then provide those who are interested in such studies—and what Englishman is not ?~ 
with a most thoroughly attractive account of British adventure up to the time of James I. 

“ For the manner in which Messrs. MacLehose, the publishers, and the Glasgow University Press, the printers, are 
doing their parts of the business, no praise can be too warm. 

“‘ Not only are paper and type alike excellent, but also the pages are singularly free from misprints. And this is not 
all. Included in each volume is a most wisely-chosen series of charts, plans, portraits, and illustrative sketches, reproduced 
Strom originals roughly contemporaneous with the events described in the text, and it is high merit, indeed, that it can 
be'said of these that not one appears to be inappropriate, not one insufficiently authoritative. 

, “The reissue of Purchas is announced to begin in February, and the publishers hope to bring their final great 
undertaking to a conclusion within about two years from the present time. I wish them every success.” 


“NOTES AND QUERIES,” January 7th, 1905, says: —“It is pleasant to know that the reception given to their edition 
of Hakluyt’s voyages has emboldened the publishers to undertake the issue in a similar form of ‘ Hakluytus Posthumus; 
or, Purchas His Pilgrimes,’ a work even rarer than that of which it is a continuation. This, founded on materials left 
by Hakluyt, has not previously been reprinted. All the maps (over seventy in number) in the 1625 edition will be 
reproduced, the fine title-page will be executed in facsimile, and the work will be enriched by a complete index upon 
a scale corresponding to modern requirements. Of this a thousand copies only, all of which will doubtless be sub- 
scribed for before publication, will be issued. Two volumes will appear in February, and it is hoped that the entire 
work will within a couple of years be in the hands of the subscribers.” 








Demy 8vo, 540 pp., 10s. net. JUST OUT.—464 pp., 6s. net, with 42 Illustrations taken from Contemporary 

EARLY SCOTTISH CHARTERS. Prior to FROM TH semeaaien 
A.D. 1153, A Series of 270 Charters, Collected, with Notes and an Index» E CHY TO THE RE- 
(Th PUBLIC IN FRANCE, 1788-1792. By 


by Sir AncurBaLp C. Lawrie. is day. 
Sopnia H. MacLenose. 


1e1r istorvy an 1e1 % 1 ‘or those who are not familiar wi e true meaning whic © Wo! 
MUSEUMS: their History and their Use. With| , “For those who are not familiar with the t ning which the word 
a Bibliography and List of Museums in the United Kingdom. By Davin | ‘evolution’ in this context ought to bear, and as a reminder to those whoare, 
Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. [This day. I doubt if there is anywhere so brief, so clear and so convincing a narrative of 
, aren oar ’ the series of sequences which led up to the overthrow of the French 
Monarchy.” —From Article on the Military Situation in the Far East in the 
MAGNA CARTA: a Commentary on the Great | Daily Telegraph. 
Charter of King John, with an Historical Introduction. By Wit.iiam BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Ssarp McKecuniz, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil, Lecturer on Constitutional | SECOND THOUSAND.—408 pp., 6s. net, with 41 Illustrations taken from 
Law and History in the University of Glasgow, Author of ‘‘ The State Contemporary Sources. 


tol : y = : ” D 
egg Individual: an Introduction to Political Science Pe THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH 
a MONARCHY. 


**We do not want for the ordinary reader a more readable and a more 
PRINCIPAL CAIRD’S WORKS. thorough guide to the decay of the Monarchy than this lucid and carefully 
CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION. 


digested sketch of the most interesting period of the eighteenth-century 
Extra post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each vol. 


history. It is more than a sketch, it is a history.”—Spectator. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHIL- THE MASTER OF BALLIOL’S WORKS. 


OSOPHY OF RELIGION. 2,‘ Bev. Jo THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN 


., LL.D., late 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. Seventh THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. By yowane 
Taeepat. D.C.L., D.Litt., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. extra post 8y0, 


re) 14s. net. 
F ‘The most masterly and illuminating survey of the highest Greek thought 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS 


CHRISTIANIFY. Fo? ie” aster or Balen! 
Fourth Thousand, 2 vols., with Portrait. 
UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES on SUBJECTS 
OF ACADEMIC STUDY. Third Thousand. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS, preached before the 


University of Glasgow. Fourth Thousand. 





that it has ever been our fortune to read.’’—Guardian. 

THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. Third 

THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IM. 
MANUEL KANT. 2 vols., 32s. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 
OF COMTE. Second Edition, 5s. net. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp. 








x: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jonw Baxzr for the ‘‘SprctaTor”’ 
Merimited) at their fice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, 1905, 
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